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Mr. Ernst, of Cincinnati, O., has politely furnished, for this 
work, a list ot fruits adapted to that section. 

Mr. Elliott, of Cleveland, O., has furnished a list adapted 
to that region, selected for this work, by Prof. Kirtland and 
himself; for which we are under great obligations. When their 
opinions vary, the preference of each is indicated by his initial. 

The above are two distaht and prominent sections in the West. 

We copy the list of Mr. Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., from the 
Genesee Farmer. 

The Engravings in this work have been done by Mr. S. E. 
Brown, a skilful artist. 

We nave occasionally made remarks on the hardiness of fruits 
in Maine^ as we have a specimen orchard there, where we try 
many varieties. 

The outlines of apples and of pears contain the name within 
them, excepting when two outlines are connected, and then they 
are marked in the outline, or pointed out in the context. The 
outlines of cherries include numbers, correspondent with the 
number of the fruit they represent. 
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PREFACE. 

In oar early childhood, we joyfully feasted on fruits, both 
wild and cultivated, and from that time we have regardea them 
as " pleasant to the sight and good for food,*' rankins; among the 
most delightful and valuable productions of the earth. 

In our Boyhood, we anxiously watched the early bearing trees, 
and became familiar with hundreds of varieties of fruits, ana 
could select each from a promiscuous heap, and define its name, 
character, and location. This early discipline of the mind hu 
been highly advantageous ; and the love of fruits, and a pleasure 
in their cultivation, have 

" Grown with our growth and strengthened with our strength ; " 

and the subject never tires, as it is rich in variety, vast in extent, 
and every season brings something fresh and interesting, as new 
firoits are continually springing into existence. 

We have long conducted journals in which fruits have been 
a conspicuous subject, and this has opened a wide acquaintance, 
and an extensive correspondence and interchange, with numeroas 
fruit growers, in different parts of the country ; and our observa- 
tions, when visiting orchards and fruit ^rdens, have afforded as 
pectiliar advantages, in seeing trees in various locations, aad 
tmder different management. We have, also, constantly in- 
spected one of the largest markets, in a reelon of the greatest 
Tariety and extent of fruit culture — a wide field of experiments 
on natives and exotics — and, owing to varyins seasons, and 
precarious crops, inviting productions from all parts of the 
ooantry. 

The exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
one of the most enlightened and efficient associations in tne 
world, we have long examined ; and we gratefully acknowlectee 
the politeness of officers and members of this association, ror 
numerous favors. By the perusal of the various agricultural and 
horticultural journals, we have been apprised of all new and 
excellent fruits produced in different sections, and the prevalent 
opinions concerning them. 

These adjutages, with diligence and zeal in turning them to 
account, with our own practice from early life, in the pleasant 
pursuit of growing fruits, and in raising and managing trees in 
the nursery and orchard, may justify us in offering this work, as 
the result of long experience and extensive observation, combined 
with the opinions of a great many of the most intelligent fruit 
growers, and able nomologists, in tne country. 

Our object has oeen, to furnish a book adapted to the wants, 
and within the means, of everv family in the country — em]^at- 
I* 
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ically a work for the million — containing all the practical 
information necessary for the production and successful manage- 
ment of trees, and the selection of the best varieiies of fruit, 
in order to excite greater attention, both in cultivator and 
consumer, in raising more and superior fruits, and in their 
extensive use as wholesome food, an improving ingredient in 
various culinary preparations, and not only a harmless, but a 
healthful luxury. It will be found valuable in the family, as a 
branch of science, far more useful than subjects that are roreign 
to the practical purposes of life. 

Nearly every variety of excellent fruit is cultivated in this 
region. For the peculiar character of new kinds, in distant 
jpArts of the country, and some others adapted to particular loca- 
tions, we rely on judicious cultivators in such sections, and our 
authorities are often quoted. 

This manual has been condensed from a collection of materials 
sufficient for several volumes, containing the substance of the 
whole. This has been a more laborious task than the prepara- 
tion of a voluminous work. 

A prominent feature is a preference for native fruits ; and 
we have introduced many new and valuable kinds, a number of 
which (some of the highest rank) have never been known to the 
public, excepting by our distributions and notices. 

We have endeavored to discriminate between fruits that are 
excellent, indifferent, and poor. It avails but little, to eive 
hundreds of kinds, all " excellent " — " fine " — " desirable," &c., 
when not one-fourth are worth cultivating. It leads the inex- 
perienced into a labyrinth of confusion, vexation, and disap- 
pointment. 

Although this book is of humble pretensions, both in size and 
ftrice, yet, owing to its comprehensive style, and economical 
arrangement, it contains a lar^e amount of matter, describing the 
most valuable fruits, with a discriminating view of some of less 
importance, and a cautionary account of a few that have acquired 
a name beyond their merits. 

A work of this character is very liable to criticism, as fruits 
▼anr greatly, from climate, season, location, soil, management, 
ana various incidents ; tastes, also, vary materially. We give 
general characteristics and habits, aware that there are many 
exceptions. 

We shall be happy to receive opinions on any subject in this 
work, confirmatory or exceptive. Also, specimens of fruits, 
acions, &c., of new and decidedly superior varieties, from any 
section of this country, or from more distant regions, wiU be 
very acceptable, and duly acknowledged. 

S. W. COLE. 

CheUea and (Quiney Hall) Bo&Um, 
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INTRODUCTION, OR EXPLANATORY. 



Fruits are generally described ia familiar language ; a few 
technical terms, only, are used. 

Thb position of fruits, as represented by engrayin^, is stem 
upward, as it usually hangs on the tree ; yet, in description, the 
stem end is called the base or bottom, as it is next to the branch 
or tree, and the blossom end b called the top, summit, orown, 
apex, or eye. 

Sizss are expressed by comparative terms ; as, extremely lane 
— very large — large — rather, or tolerably large — large medial 
— medial — small medial — rather small — small — very small — 
extremely small. These form a gradation of sizes. 

Forms of fruit are multifarious, varying, all the way, from one 
extreme to another. The following figures and remarks will aid 
the inexperieuced. 

Round, This simple form is most common to frtiits, and other 
substances. It is the basis on which other forms are calculated. 
Figure 1. Black Hamburgh Grape. Slight deviations are 
Houndishj as the peach on page 178. 

Appleform is the most common modification of the circle. 
The base or stem end is the larger. Fig. 2. Baldwin Apple. 

Flg.1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 






Mound, Appl^orm. Pear/orm. Oval. 

Pearformf or Pyr^fomt is the reverse of appleform, as the 
base is the smaller. Fig. 3. Andrews Pear. Pears generally 
taper more to the small end than apples. 

AU other F\ynM are modifications of these three leading forms. 

Oval^ the circle modified or elongated lengthwise. Fig. 4. 
Smith's Orleans Plum ; White Muscat Grape. 

Ftaty the circle elongated crosswise. Fig. 6. Briggs's Auburn 
Apple, Rambo Apple. 

OUofu\ the h^ght greater than the diameter. Fig. 6. Porter 
Apple ; Coe's Golden Drop Plum ; Portugal Quince. 
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Flf.6. Fig. 6. Fig. 7. Fig. a 

oOOO 

FUU. Oblong. Ovate Obuvate. 

ChaiCt the form of an egg ; the base the larger eod. I^g. 7. 
Williams Apple ; High Bush Blackberry is long-ovate.. 

C^ntCt ovate form reversed. Fig. 8. Osbom's Summer Pear ; 
Blue Imperatrice Plum ; Cranberry, page 279. 

Conicalf tapering much, and straigntly, or nearly so, to the tap 
or calyx. Fig. 9. Burr's New Pine Strawberry. 

Turbinatet top-shaped. Fig. 10. Dearborn's Seedling PMr. 
Fig. 9. Fig. 10. Fig. 11. Fig. 18. 





ConieaL Turbinate. Hcart-ehaped. Anguimr. 

Heart-ghapedf shape of a heart. A form peculiar to cherriet. 
Fig. 11. Elton Cherry. 

Anf^tUaTt elongated diagonally, one side the lower, the other 
the higher. Fig. 12. Newtown Pippin, 

A combination or modification of these forms^ is expressed fay 
a combination of these and various other terms ; as, roundish-fla^ 
flattish-round, flattish-conical, roundish;Conical, oblong-conical, 
roundish-ovate, oblon^-ovate, obtuse-pyriform, acute-pyriform, 
obovate-pyriform, turbmate-pyriform, roundish-pyrifonn, flattish- 
roundish-conical, roundish-acute-pyriform, obtuse-heart-shaped, 
aeute-heart-shaped, roundish-heart-shaped, &c., &c. 

CalvUle-ehaj^edt prominently ribbed and irreffular. 

RMedf having moderate protuberances on the sides. ■ < , 

UndvlaHng or Waved, having very gentle swellings on the 
sides, or in tie cavity or basin. 

Colors of fruit are described in terms so familiar, that thflf 
need no explanation. They should represent the fruit as it ap- 
pears when ripe or perfect for use. • > 

The Stem is also called stalk, and the hollow in which it is 
set is called 

Cavity, which is of various forms. 
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The Calyx is the remains of the blossom, and the puts of 
it are eaUed segmenu. The calyx is geaerally in a deprnsion or 

Babik. which is of rarioos slmpes, and is smooth, wared, fur- 
rowed, plaited, or notched. 

Suture is a hollow or furrow on stone fruit, extending lenjgfth- 
wise round, nearly round, mostly round, half round, or partially 
round it. It is peculiar to peaches and plums. 

The Time of Ripening, in this work, refers to the latitude of 
Ms., or this region, which is nearly the same as Central and 
Western N. Y., Mich, j and Iowa. In the Southern parts of Me., 
N. H., and Vt., fruit npens 10 or 12 days later ; in the Northern 
parts of those btates, 3 or 4 weeks later. In the Southern parts 
of Ct. and N. Y.. and Northern parts of N. J., Pa., O., 111^ Ind.. 
6cc., about 2 weeks earlier. In Southern N. J., Pa., and Central 
O., Ind., 111., and Northern Mo., 3 or 4 weeks earlier. The time 
is a little earlier in the same latitude Westward. Location has 
great effect. (Page 61.) The time of fruits, of other sections, 
has been estimated by comparison with well known kinds. 
Mostly, time is eiven worn our observation for several years. 

Tables of F^uit, pages 137, 176, 200, 220, 238. ^ Common 
type, dessert fruity as Wuliams apple. Italics, cooking, as St, 
Lawrence. Part in each type, for both purposes ; and best for 
that indicated by the first type, as Fonna/i/?^, best for the des- 
sert ; River, best for cooking. In this way, it may be shown that 
a fimit is almost wholly for one purpose or the other, as Sum- 
mer Pearmatn, mostly for the table ; Red AstrachBn. mostly for 
the kitchen. Fruits equally good for either purpose, have Italics 
in the middle, as Cole's Quince, Moname^ Sweetii^. 

In the column market^ the fruits are numbered as preferred for 
market, as 1 the best kind, 2 the next best, &c. Tne trees are 
generally vigorous and productive, and the fruit large, fair, oC 
good appearance, or showy, and the quality excellent, or tolera- 
bly-good. 

Inllie column Home Use, the fruits are numbered as nreforred 
for the private garden or home consumption. They are or superior 
quality, btit not always large, nor are the trees always vigoroos 
and productive. Some kinds are good, only as taken from the 
tree, as the Early Joe apple, and some are too tender tO' bear 
transportation to the market, as Fastolff Raspberry, Coolidge 
Peaco, and many others. 

la numbering fruits, both for market and for Aotne, care has 
been taken to select such as ripen at different periods, so that an 
assortment will give a succession through the season of that 
species of fruit. In selecting the best apples and pears for 
Sinuner, Fall, and Winter, those for each season are marked 
distinctly. 

The cohimn Quality , shows the quality of fruit, on a scale from 
1 the very best, to 10 the poorest, and should be read No. 1, 9, 
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3. &c.^ not Ist, 2nd, and 3d rate, which is very indefinite, as 
there is a wide difierence between Ist and 2nd rate ; and A 1. 
B 1, A 2, &c., is a confused mode, difficult to understand ana 
apply. The quality is for the purposes indicated by the types, 
as dessert or cooking, and our mode of expressing it is 8im]de 
and definite. 

Column Hardine»8. shows this quality in fruit, as to rotting, 
running from 1, very nardy, to 10, very liable lo rot. 

As to Quality, Tastes vary very much. Many men, and 
writers on fruit generally, prefer a smart, vinous, or Cham- 
pagne flavor, such as the Dix and Beurre de Aremberg pears, and 
some even admire the still more acid Brown Beurre, also white-' 
fleshed vinous-flavored peaches ; while some men, and most 
women and children, the great majority, prefer sweet or mild 
luscious fruits, such as the Seckel and Winter Nelis pears, yel- 
low-fleshed, sweet, rich peaches. Who shall decide, when Doc- 
tors of Pomology would prescribe for those who are sane, and 
need no advice / A taste for acid or smart-flavored fruits is nst^ 
ural with some, and it may be acquired or increased, by the vm 
of stimulants or narcotics. 

Dessert, Table, and Eating, all have the same meaning) 
and are applied to fine, delicious fruits. 

Cooking and Kitchen are applied to acid or austere fruit% 
used for culinary purposes. Sometimes, mild or sweet fmits alt 
used for cooking ; as, sweet apples, peaches, plums, &c. 

An Amateur is one who generally cultivates for pleasure, and 
has time and money ; and he regards not so much the cost of 
fruit, or its value in market, as its excellent quality. Sometimet, 
beauty is an object with him. 

Middle Region is a term that we use for the Middle States, 
and the same latitude west. 

Pomology, the art or science of raising fruits and jud^ngfrf^ 
their qualities. It is becoming a regular, extensive, importtunt, 
and delightful science, adapted to the taste of all. 

Pomologist, one interested and skilled in the knowledge uS 
fruits. 

Pippin is an indefinite term, implying nothing more nor less 
than apple. 

The Nomenclature of fruits is in a confused state. Some 
fruits have a ereat many names ; while, in other cases, the same 
name is applied to many varieties. All cultivators shoold 
endeavor to remedy this evil, bv learning and abiding by the tme 
standard name. It is acknowledged that the producer of fruit 
has the best right to name it. If he neglect it, the discOYerer of 
a new kind may name it ; and next in order comes the daiin of 
him who introdfuces it to the public. All uncouth, and mj kbg 
names should be avoided, as Ramshoms, Hogpen, Back of the 
Bam Apple, &c. All apples, decidedly sweet, should inolodo 
in their name the term Sweet or Sweeting, 
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Acclimation, 62. 

Almond, history, uses, soil, propagation, climate, &c., 283. 

American blight, 93. 

Aphides, 73, 187. 

Apole, history, uses, 81 ; soil and location^ 83 ; propagation, 84 ; 
planting, culture, and manure,' 85 ; prunmg, bearing years, 86 ; 
insects, 87 ; gathering and preserving, 94 ; varieties, 96 : 
summer, 97 ; tall, 103 ; winter and spring, 122 ; for ornament, 
]>reserves and cider, 137 ; tables of order m ripening and selec- 
tions of choice kinas, 13d, 139, 140. 

Apple-borer, description of and its habits, 88 ; remedies for, 89 ; 

Apple-worms, 89 ; aescription of their habits, remedies, 90. 

Apricot, history, uses, propagation, 259 ; soil, location, &c., 260. 

Bands for budding, 45. 

Barberry, 287 ; uses, 288. 

Bark-louse, 93. 

Bats destroy insects. 73. 

Birds destroyers of insects, 73 ; to frighten, 75.^ 

Bbu:kberry, history, 277 ; uses, soil, propagation, and culture, 
278. 

Black walnut, 286. 

Blossoms, to protect from frost, 72 ; description of, 76. 

Blueberry, 288. 

Budding, effects of, subjects for, requisites to success, time for, 
41 ; spring budding, preparation and saving of scions, modes 
of budding, 43 ; on removing the wood, bands, &c., 46. 

Butternut, 286. 

Canker-worm, 90. Caterpillar, 92. 

Causes of failure, 63. 

Cherry, history, uses, soil and location, 222 ; pfopa^tion^928 ; 

planting, culture, pruning, &c., 224 ; in the South, m Uie Wett, 

insects, 225 ; classification, varieties, 226 ; ornamental, 237 ; 

tables of, and selection of choice kinds, 238, 239. 
Chestnuts, 286. 

Cider, manufacture of, 93. Citron^ 285. 
Clay for grafting, 40. Climate, effects of, 60. 
Cranberry, history, uses, culture on wet land, 279 ; coltore on 

high land, 280. 
CroM-fertilization, to produce new varieties, 65. 
Cultivation^ 51. 
Coltiiie, efiects of, 60. 
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Cuttings, propagation by, 31. 

Currants, nistory, uses, soil, propagation, culture, ftc., 209 ; in- 
sects, varieties, 270. 

Declension of fruits, 65. Disbarking, 70. 
Dwarfing, 63; efiected by root pruning, by transplanting, by 
stocks, 67 ; by shortening-in, 183. 

Early bearing, 67. English walnut, 286. 

Fig, 281, 282. Filbert, 286. / 

Fruits, utility of. 25 ; profits of, 27 ; testing fairly,' 76. 
Fruitfulness, to induce, 67. 

Gathering fruits, 79 j apples, 94 ; pears, 150. 

Gkioseberry, history, uses, soil, ana management, 272 ; rarieties, 
273. 

Grafting, its advantages, time for, 33 ; subjects for, cutting and 
saving scions, 34 ; clefl, scarfing the stock, 36 ; splice, aide, 
37 ; crown, saddle, root, 38 ; composition for, 39 ; composition 
cloth, clay for, after management, 40. 

Grafting composition, 39. 

Grape, nistory, uses, 240 ; soil and location, propagation, 241 ; 
culture and manure, 243 ; planting in vineyards and gardens, 
cultivation under glass, 244 ; training, 245 ; reduction of frnh, 
bleeding, mildew, 248 ; insects, preserving, 249 ; foreign, 250 ; 
native, 252. 

Inarching, 46 ; to save girdled trees by, 71. 7- 

Insects, tneir devastations, 72 ; remedies, 73 ; see also pages 8f, 
&c. ; 184, &c. ; 204, 225. 

Labels, of various kinds, 76. 
Laying in trees by the heels, 49. 
Layering, 31. Lemon, 285. Lime, 285. 
Location, effects of, 60. 

Manures. 62 ; compost for all kinds of trees, liquid, 63 ; efiects 

of on fruit, 62. 
Mulching, 50. Mulberry, 2S7. 

Nectarines, 199. 

New varieties of fruit from seed, 66. 

Olive, history, uses varieties, 285. Orange, 284. 

Packine trees, 48. 

Peach, nistoiT, 178 ; uses, soil, and location, 179 ; propagation, 
180 ; planting, training, and pruning, 182 ; wash, 184 ; dfseaaes 
and insects, 184 ; marks of distinction, 188 ; varieties, 189; 
ornamentalj 198 ; tables of in order of ripening and selection 
of choice kinds, 200, 201 . 

Pear, history, &c.^ 141; uses, soil, and location, 142 ; propagation, 
143 ; on tue quince, 144 ; planting^ 145 ; culture and manuR, 
146 ; pruning, blight, 147 ; uncertainty of, 149 ; gathering,! 
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serving, and ripening, 160 ; varieties, 150 : Minifner, 161 ; fall, 
156 ; winter, 170 : coolcing, 174 ; tables of in order of ripening 
and selection of choice kinds, 175, 176, 177. 

'^lum, history, uses, soil, and location, propagation, 202 ; plant- 
ing, culture, manure, and pruningi 203 ; curculio, 204 ; olack 
wart, 205 ; varieties, 206 ; ornamental, 219 ; tables of in order 
of ripening and selection of choice kinds, 220, 221. 

Pomegranate, history, 286 ; uses, varieties, 287. 

Preserving fruits, 79. 

Propagation, see seeds, layers, cuttings, grafting, btiddiog, &c. 

Pruning, 57. 

Quince, history, uses, soil, culture, propagation, training, 4m., 
256 ; varieties, 257 ; ornamental, 259. 

Raspberry, history, uses, 274 ; soil, propagation; cultivation, dec., 

varieties, 275. 
Renovating old trees, 70. Removing large trees, 61 . 
Re^rooting. 47. * 

Rose-bug aestructive to trees, modes t>f destroying, 7$. 
Rotation, 64. 

Scions, cutting and preserving, 34. 

Scraping, 69. 

Se^as. propagation by. 31. Oo 

Shaddock, 285. Shellbark, 286. Shepbeiidia. 988. 

Shortening-in, a mode of priming, 68, 183. Slitting the bailCf 7I^« 

Snakes destro^ insects, 73. 

Soil for fruit trees, its improvement and preparatktt, 28* ilt 

effects on fruit, 60. 
Stocks and their effects, 59. 
Strawberry^ history, productions, uses, soil, and manure, 261 ; 

propagation, culture, 262 ; constant culture on the sama land, 

condition of the flowers, 263 ; culture of pistillate pliuts, 264 1 

varieties, 265. 

Thinning fruits, 62. 

Training, various modes, 64. 

Transplanting, preparing places for trees, 47 ; taking up tieet, 
puddling, reducing the top, packing, 48 ; protecting the roots 
from frost, laying in by the neels, setting, 49 ; mulching, water- 
ing, time for transplanting, removing in summer, 60 ; remoT- 
ing large trees, transplanting in the bud, 51. 

Trees, to protect from rabbits, mice, &c., 71. 

Toads destroy insects, 73.^ 

Tobacco- water for destroy mg insects, 73. 

Washing, 69. Watering trees, 50. 
Whade oil soap, for destroying insects, 73. 
WJoBf manufacture of, 78. whortleberry, 288. 
Waoiids of trees, composition, and a mixture for, 57. 

T^lows, a disease in the peach, 184. 
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Standard names in Roman letters; Syrumyms in Italics. 



ALMONDS. 

Bitter, 234 

Common^ 233 

Common Sweetj 283 

Ladies* Thin SheU, . . . . 233 

Long Hard-Shell 233 

Soft-Shell Sweet 283 

Ornamental, 234 

APPLES. 

Alexander, 118 

American Golden Russet, . 132 
American Red Juneating" J .101 
Am. Sonmier Pearmain, . .103 
Am. White Winter Calville, 135 

ApiPetU, 130 

August Sweeting 99 

Aunt Hannah, 129 

Bailey's Gtolden Sweet, . . 123 

Baldwin, 128 

Bars 104 

Beauty of Kent,. 114 

Beauty of the West, . . . . Ill 

Belmont, 121 

Belzer^ 103 — J9en, . . . .119 

Benoni 101 

Beran — Bevan^s Favorite y 99 

Black 128 

Black Gilliflower, . . . .126 

Blue Pearmain, 120 

Boston Russetf 135 

Boutrh., 99 

Boxtord 110 

Braekent 97 

Brabant's Bellflower, . . .129 

Bread and Oieese 116 

Briggs's Auburn, 109 

Cabashea 117 

Can, 132 

Canada Renette 134 

Carthouse 135 

Camfield, 137 

Cayuga Red Streaky . . .120 



Chandler, 122 

Chapman's Orange, . . . . Ill 

Cole's Quince, 99 

Cooper, 114 

Cooper's Russeting, ... 137 

Crimson Pippin, IIS 

Carta's Early ^ripe, . . 97 
Danvers Winter Sweet, . • 135 
Detroit, 115— DetroUt ... 190 
Devonshire Qtuurendenf • 98 

Domine, 131 

Double Flowering Crab, . . 137 

Douse^ lis 

Dutch Codlin, 109 

Dutch Mignonne, 190 

Dutchess of Oldenburg, . .102 

Dyer, ill 

Early Harvest, 97 

Early Joe, 106 

Early Pennock, 104 

Early Red Margaret, ... 98 
Early Strawberry, .... 101 
Early Summer Pearmain^. 103 

English Russet, 130 

Er^lish Pearmaint . . . 122 

Eipse Sweet, 125 

Esopus Spitzenberg, ... 189 

Eustis, 119 

Fairbanks, 108 

Fall Harvey, 117 

Fall Pippin, 117 

Fall Strawberry, HI 

Fall Wine, 109 

Fameuse, 118 

Felchj 130 

Flushing Spitzenberg, ... 129 

Foundling, 100 

Gkirden Royal, 106 

Gate Applet 121 

Gilpin, 136 

Gloria Mundi, 123 

Golden Ball, 130 

Grolden Pippin, 108 



IKDEX TO APPLES. 



Golden 9we«l 

GcBnd Saehein, 

OraieniteiD, 

Groton 

HBTiford Sveetias, . . . 

HBEloe Crab, 

HorrlHHi, 

HailieU Saeel 

Hnwlej, 

Hnwihornden, ■ ■ ■ 

Hny'a Hmla; 

Hfrfnrd shire Penrmaln, . 
Hcwe's Vireinla Crab, . 

Bogvm, 

Holden Pippin, 

Holland Pippin, .... 

Hince Apple 

HnbbMQBlon Nonancb, ■ 

ffunC. fluwei, 

Hurlbul^ 

Jersey Sweeting, .... 
Jewell's Red 

Jimeaiing, 

Kuighn's Spilzmhei^, ■ - 
King, ■ ■ ■ -. 

Lady ApfJa, 

Largp Red Siberian Crab, 

Lalf BiMain, 

Late Strairbrrry 

Leicester Sweeting, . . . 

Leiand Pippin 

Lfland Sma 

IJncoln Pippin 

Litlir: Pfarmain 

Lung PeBTDmiB 

Lyman's Large Sumnker, . 
LvBcom, ........ 

MflS^'s'Bluih' '.'.'.". 

Mole Carl 

lioiRma Bean 

Hanton's Red Winter, . 
lU^Uan, . 



Melon 

Melviu Sweet, 

Meji™ 

Michael Henry Pippin, . 

Mooamet Sweeting, . . - 
MonslTout Pippin, . . • 
Moore's Late »»eBl, . . 

Moses Wood 

Mother 

Murphy, 

JV™fr-fta 

Nob York SMce, .... 
Newtown Pippin, . . . . 
NemiTk Saisting, . . ■ 
Newtown Spitzenberg, . 

NodKcad 

Horfiillt 

Northern Spy 

Norlm'iM&n, . . . ■ 
Oiiks Apple, -....* 

Old NonBuch, 

Oiaoge, 13G — Orange,. . 

Orange Sited, 

Orlley Pippin 

Osgrmft F^tiirUe, . . . 

Oxeye 

Ped^r. 

PeclCs Pleasant 

Pennock's Red Winter, . 
Pamnade Ni^e, . . ■ 

Pnmme Oris 

Pnmnie Royale, 

Porter. 

Parier'' Sateling, . . . 
Porlsniomh Sweet, . . . 

Ponnd Royil 

Pound Rotfol, 

PrioT'a Lnte Std, . . . 

Prior's Red 

Pumpkin Runti, . . . 
Pumpltin Sweet, . , . . 
Pulnam Ruiset, . . . . 
Queen Anne, ll«, Q. Ann 
HulnceofCoio, . . . . 



INDEX TO APFLEI, APBICOTS, KTC 



Bamadell't Sweeting, . 
Raule'i Janslle, . . . 
Raule't JmTuliing, . . 
Had Attracbui, . • ■ ■ 

Hed Canada, 

tied Cheek, 



BtdJimo-... 
Kcd Quarrenu 
S«d RiiBst, . . . 
Bed Siberian Cnb, . 

RhI Shap^iraTine 

Red Streak, I3r 

Klbalon Pipidn, . 
Bidifidd NomiiA, 
Bkhardion, . . . 



Sweet Bough 

Table Greening, . . . 

TaOoiB, 

Talmtn's Sveeting, . . 

Tewkabury Wiater Bla 

. Thampkios 

S Tocker 

1 Tufia'i Baldwin, . . . 
B Twenty Ounce 



Roia Nonpareil, . . . 
Boibury Rnsset, . . . 

Roi/oi Pearmain, . . . 
Svutt Pearmain, . , 
Sauafias Sweet, . . . 
Smver Sweet, . . . . 
Seeb-no-furtber, . . . 
Seek-no-/uTUier, . . . 

Sbawmui, 

Sheep Note, 

Shirley, 

Sne-qua-nra, • . • . 
Smitbfield Spioe, . . . 

Snoa Apple, 

SD^arwine 

Spice Sweet, 

St. Lawieace, . . . . 
SleTcasI Qilllflower, . 
SUeU'i Red WInler, . 



... -Ill 

Weill's SweetiDg, 1S4 

WestGeid'Snk-DD-liulW, .' W 
Wliile BeHfioner, .... ISO 

While Jiinealing, »7 

White Pippin, IM 

White Seek-Do-further, . . 130 
Williams, Wmt'a Pd»ariU, 100 
Williami'i Early Red, . .100 
Wine, 108— Wine of Ciwe,. ISO 

Winesap IM 

'"infer JVonnuA, 1»7 

inter Sweet PanHliae, . . IM 
Wintbmp Gnenin^, ... 104 
Winthrop Pearmain, . . . ill 

Win Russet iv 

u Woodpecker, . 118 

2 Woolman'a Long, . . . . . IW 
'] Yellon Bough M 

3 Yellow Bellflower, . . . . Il» 
1 VeUoa Harcett w 

' Siberian Crab, . ,ltr 
APSICOTa 

^ U) 

3 Brown's Early uo 

g Dubois's Early Golden, . . ado 

, Hemskirke, uo 

^ Large Early mo 

,j Moorpark, •ue 

,3 Newhall's Early HO 

I Peach — Roman 2tl 



> cmmuESi cirxKAiiTS, etc. 



CHERRlEa 

Allen'n SiMcl JHoiUtnoraiai, 337 

American Ainb«r, 33t 

AmcricBn Heut, SJO 

Apjile, 334 

amffian»'> May 937 

ikil? de Choiej, 339 

Bi:lkMilgni(ique, 337 

itigarrenD, 333 

Bi^urKBu de Mai, 337 

Black BiifarT«su, ofSiiTD]', . 337 

JBlack Eagle, 331 

Bluh Hernt 933 

Black Taitareu, Sse 

Bloodgtmet Hann 33B 

Bowyer'i Eulv Heart, . . 339 

Burr's Seedling 233 

CaniUion 2M 

Clereland BigaiTB»u, - . . 330 
CoB'H Transporenl, . , . . 328 

Common Red 231 

DBT«aport, 22» 

Datmpori't Elarb/ 229 

Doctor, 397 

DoMtHtart, 999 

Downloa 330 

Downer, Dnvner'i Late, . 336 
DowniQg'a !ted Cheek, . . 331 

Early Oiikc. 337 

Early Rkhmond, 231 

Kurly Purple Ouigoc, ... 297 

Burij Virginia, 931 

Early Whrie He«(, . . . . 339 

Elhhoni 33G 

Ell i oil's FttTorite, 333 

Ellon, 239 

English Morelln 93S 

Hesh -colored BijMreau,. .333 

Florenw, 333 

Grfi/ley, 934 

Uollnnd BigBrrem 319 

Honey Heart 934 

Hyde's Late Bladl 93? 

Hvde's Seedling, 939 

Kentish, 331 

Kirilsnil's Marl, . . . . 331 
Knighl's Early Black, . . .333 
Lar^e Red Bigarrsin, . . . 23> 



Large, Tltart-thaped Big- 

Lale Bieorreln,' '.'.'.. .136 

Ule Dulte 336 

Ule Honey, 936 

Laie Keniish, 91T 

Umercin. 9K 

Mannine'i Laxe Block, . . 914 

Mny Duke 997 

Utonlmoreneiif 8>l 

MarcUa, «3« 

Napoleon Oigarreau, . . ■ 9S4 

Ohio Bmuty, CM 

OxheaTi of Coxc 310 

Plumslone Morello 916 

Pit Cherry, 917 

Richatdton SSI 

lloekpon Bigarreau, . . ■ ggr 
Rodterr't Pule Hed, ... 9*4 
Kuiiisey's Late Morello, . . 9Se 

Suiuuer-a Honey, 938 

liuarhawk'e Uoney, : . . . 3M 
Sweel MoBlmorency. . . . 9S7 
Tradaranl's Blade Btari, . 9Sa 
Warren'3 Transplrenl, . . 997 
Wendell's Mollleil Big, . . 996 

While Bigarreau 980 

White Bigarreau, 9SB 

While pxhcart, BIO 

Yellau, Sp»nith, '.'!!! laSS 

Omaimiultd 297 

CRANBERRY, 979 

CURRANTS. 

Black Naples, STl 

Chunipugiie, . .-..,. STl 

Cherry Wl 

Common Black, Wl 

Knight's Early Red, . . .371 
Knighl't Sweet Red, . . .371 
Large Red Dutch, .... 370 

May's Vieloria 971 

;v™ HTiiJe DulJi 371 

Red Dutch, 970 

While Dutch 971 

Omumental STl 

PIGS, varioDi kinda, . . . 9tt 
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OOOSEBBRRISS. 

Cfown Dub, 

Bicly Sulphur, S74 

WirroiD'j Roaring Lia», - ""' 

«)c«nWBlaul 

BouEhiDD'a geedllne, . . . 
Xcene'.Sradllog, .... 
MtUing't Ctoxn Bab, ■ ■ 

Xarkinioa's Laurel 

Srad CbompBgne — - 

B«l Warriiigiua, 273 

Soaring Liaa 374 



fe:™i,H 



WaodviaTif HTtUennilA, . ZTA 

Telloo' Chsmpogne, . . . a7< 

GRAPES -roano 

Alicant 

Kick Cliuler, .... 
Black Pronligmn, . . . 



Black Lombanfr, . 
Black Prince, . . 

AMok,' 

Char^'i Hen ling, 
^ 's Soperh, 



bilr While Mu>ca(, . . . lux 
Sarly Wiile Mumadine, . SSi 
Xkidtn Cliaictm, . 
purple ConilniUia, 
Purple Sainfiurj^-A, 
" ' Aliaaidlne, 



■S^yal 'Vui 



.liSO 



IfwC. a. PtlfT.. . . . _. 

Wliite Chaidaa. S61 

What Comlanlia 261 

While FronliKnan 3B1 

While Muscat, Alexandrii,, 3S\ 
f^/le Muttadine, Lindley,. !SS 



Aaurlctin .Viui 
Hand,. . . . 



CiilaWhi 

Cliiilon 

Diaiia, 

Elsiiihurah, 

Halifax SeedliDg, .... 

HerbenwDl 

Herbemont'i Madeira, • 
Inl^ellB, 

Liminglon White. . . . 

LonBVftrlh'i OliiB, . . . 

Mia^ouri. 

NnnoD's Seedling, . . . 
Norlon't Vir^nia, . . . 

Ohio, 

UeedlinsSr'bDylkmMiIi. 
Sohuylkill jtfuaarfrU, . . 
Shu nleipB Seedling, . . 
While ScuppernoDK, . . 

Variuus'otheri,! '.'.'.'. 
MULBERRIES, . . . . 

KECTARlNfi. 
Andfrion'!. 

aircmon*;,! '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Dovmlnn, 

Early Violet, 

Elrupe, 

Hardwick's Seetflin^, . . 
Hunt's Tnwnej^ .... 
ffunl's Early Taaney, . 
Lat?e Early VloUt, . . . 

Nfw While' !!!!!! 
Pa-kint'i SealUnr, . . . 
Violel Hallre, . . . . . 
VMflAnmalie, . . . . 
■NUTS, various kinds, . 

OLIVE 

ORANGES, LEMONS, 
PEACHES. 

Balcheider,'. .....", 

Bellegarde, 

Beifni>* TcDow, .... 



t'i FaToriit, . . . 
nt'sEai. MelDcoUn, 

rd'a Superb, .... 
-CMct\ Rarttipe, 

lltisford, .... 

...jrin^DnFreesloDe,! 
ToyoJ Otorgt, , . 

thingtoD 

■""' : ; : : : 

Xnfdsne, .... 
Jagua't Rartript, 
IgB. ...'... . 

tarlyYork 

'-riy, 

■d RaRripe, .... 

CliDgstone, .... 

*,:;;:;::: 

™.CTr^,: : : : : 

HU PmTie, 

I Bwl Bsrerlpc, . 



« Morris's White 

A Newman, 

13 Afew York Rattript, . . . 

4 Noblewe, 

i| OMmiiDO Clingatom, . . . 
II Oldmixoa Fre^tone, . . . 

a 0«en 

i3 Oam'i Lemon Rareripe, . 
7 Poole's Large VeUow. . . 
7 Prince-i Red Rareripe, . . 

4 Red-Cheek MelocolDO, . . 

7 RedMagdaTen 

RHlRaicripe — ^OH, . . . 

Royal Geor^, 

a Roaal Keniitiglon 

'I Smllli's Fmotlle 

« Smork'8 Freetloae, .... 

S^mw^e^ry 

1 Tdtbell 

TiupcaiiKW, 

« Tuf!s's Eorlv, 

a TuftB'8 RorcVlpe 

5 WqIht's Early, '.'.'.'.'.'. 

i6 K'Ai/E Rareripe, .'..'.'. 

ifi Yells* Albern, 

a YeUov Raienpe, 

1 PEARS. 

4 Abhot 

7 Ananai 

3 Ambreite, ........ 

E Befl, .';!!!!!!!! 

« Belle et Bonne, 

T Belle of Bruueli, . . . . 

4 Belle Luerattte 

i Beaire de AnioiL 

Beom de Anwlli 

T Beurre de Arciiibei(, . . . 

e Benne Boac 

18 Beurte Diel 

i3 Beuire de Rani 

i3 Beam Tan Hanni, . . ■ 
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Bdl Blue 

Bui de MontiEni', ■ . . ■ 

SUbop'i Thumb, 

BiKk Par of Wocceiler, . 
Sleeker'! Meadow, . . . . 

BioodeDod, 

Bqd Cielien Ponduile, ■ ■ 
MtnigermateTt --•<,, 

£rai:ai Bfrganuttj , . . . 

Brawii Beurre, 

Buflum, 

BvMerPear, 

Calhoun 

Caplnmonl, 

CaiwheBf, ........ 

Chaamonlel, 

CbelnufiMl 

CStrim det Corma, .... 

<Xm, 

Colaii^ia, 

Conipu de LuDf, .... 

Onn, 

Cmhiiig 

Dcubom'a Seedlhic, . . . 

Dorr, 

Dii 

Doyenne Boimauek, . . . 

DaJKnue Grit. 

Dnnniore, . 

Duchess de Anpiiileme, . . 
Sbter BeigunaL, 

Silrards'i ElinibeUl, . '. 
EBbiuaiy, ........ 

VfewDod, ........ 

flfue 

Flamisb BSBUlf , 

^mdiade de Autamnc, . . 

FbreUe, 

Frederic dc Wurtemliecg, . 

Ganwl's Hergflmot, . . . . 

Qibtim, ......... 

Otoul MnreeBU,. 

Oolden Beune, orSillxM, . 

Onr 'Dojeaat, 



HancoD'sIacompnable,. . 1«7 
Harrison Foil, IH 

Henry Faaith, ]M 

Hull, IM 

Jalnisie ' ! ! ! I ! . ! ! lU 

JargoDelle in 

July Pear, ISS 

Julienne, 164 

King Edward, IGl 

Knigtil'* MuMieh, .... IT) 

L'£JierFne, ' IM 

Leech's KiDgseMing, . . . IH 

Lewis in 

Lont Oreen, in 

LoQiH Boa de Jertey, . . , IM 

MHdeieina IH 

Marie LouiM IM 

M'Loughlin, ittt 

Maniieurle avre Itt 

MoulA Water, IH 

HofBmeDaiDg 119 

Muicadiue .IH 

Hndcinpioi, . IM 

Nopoleon lU 

Nat, York Red OieOc,. . . IM 

Ollver'i RnsMl lO 

Onrmdaga, lU 

Osi.Hii(i'5 Summer IN 

Oswego Beune, ... lU 

Owen, l» 

PanulisedeAutomiM, . , . lU 
Passa Colmar, ...... ITS 

Pound, \n 

Pmtl, IBt 

Prince's SI.Gcnndn, , . .in 
ftneon of the LowCoimfrI««, IW 

Rtad'i Setdiing, lO 

Bostiezer |M 

Rouiaelal de Rhalini, . . . IM 

Ssckel, IM 

■•'I OeneM* IB} 



mSEX TO PEUS AND PLUMS. 






Si. GennHLD, 

Si. GhLslim 

S(. Miehael, 

Sirlped Msd^leine, . . . . 

Sugar Top, 

Suauniii' Doj-enoe 

Kummsr Fnak Real, . . . 
Summer SI. Mdiatl,. . . 

Surpass Virgulieu, '...'. 

Swaua Orange 

Thompson, 

Ttescott 

Trow 

Tyson 

UrbBDistB 

Uredale's St. OentMia, . . 
Van Moos Leon le Clerc, . 
VicaiorWinkGdd,. . . . 
Virgaiiai, Virgmiimue, . 

Vtrle Loninie, 

WaaWigh. 

WashJagtOB, 

While Dovmie' '.'.'.'.'. 

Wilf.qr 

Wiiheluiine, 

Wiliiams'sEatlj, . . . . 
HyiianuS BonchTctien, . 

Windsor, 

WiDUr Ftmnk R«L . . . 

nioterNelia 

Zoar 8Mdlin([, 

PLDMS. 

Appljh^- 

Anlamn Oiige 

Aiutriaa Quetache, . . . . 

Bin^him, 

Bleccker'a Owe. 

BUecier'i Scarlet, . . . . 

m«e Imiienilrice, 

Bobnar 

Bradtliav 

dlfdonian, •-..... 

Cherry, 

OetkufOiM, 



Coe's Golden Drop SI* 

" -'*teRed lit 

■in 91* 

• Rtd SU 

A<l[uiiB^<le MB 

Fwld Marthal, . . »0 

Nota Bene,. . . . BIT 

Cnigei's ScBjIet, Ill 

Damwn Sl» 

Dana's GggF 316 

Denublnn '9 Superb, , . . .311 

Dijpret Rouge, 3ia 

UianiDnd, 9ia 

DomiDeDuU, SIT 

Drap d'Or SD9 

Dome's Purple. 310 

Duane'i Pitrple Prmch,. .310 

Early Cenesee 308 

Earlv Orleans 307 

Barly Royiil, SIO 

Early Scarlel, SOC 

Barly Ytllmc BOC 

Frost Gage Sift 

pTBit Plum BIft 

Oerman Prune, SOB 

Gertaan Prune BIT 

Gollaili, Bia 

fireenGnge, . , 311 

HenrieiiB Gaze S07 

Horse Plum BIS 

Hudson Oage, SOS 

Haling's Superb, SIS 

Ickwortb'a ImperalrioB, . .BIO 

Ida Green Gage, BIS 

Imperial Gage S13 

Imperial Lilac, 310 

Imperial Ottmniui SOS 

lahclln SU 

Ilallan Damask, SOB 

Ja«ne Holire 906 

Jofferson, 316 

Larg-e Early Black, ... 916 
l^rge Early Damton, . . BIS 
Lnwrence'a f^Torite, . . . BIB 

Lombard, SIT 

Louis Philippe, ..... 316 
Long Bios, , 



Monn 



.MB 
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X TO rF.AHS, QUINCES, KASF., STHAWS. 



M'L.i.glilir. 

Jtonaxi, 

Neclarlan, 

Niu Sartu Orleatii, . . 
Onnir, ttt -Piaeh, . ■ 

Poniri andllna 

I^lncF'D ImnrlBl Gus, . 
frlnrc't YtUau Oagc, . 
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UTILITY OF FRUITS. 



In the whole roatine of cultiyation — and it is all delight* 
fill — there is no department more pleasing or useful than 
Fruit Growing ; and our advantages, in this country, for its 
production, are varied and extensive. With due attention, 
we can have a great variety of the most delicious fruits ; 
and the trees, wiSi their beautiful bloom, luxuriant foliage, 
and rich and gorgeous crops, are among the most ornamen- 
tal scenery. 

Grood fruit is a great luxury, in which we may freely 
indulge, not only with impunity, but with advantage as to 
health as well as pleasure. It forms a wholesome suste- 
nance, and lessens the' excessive use of various articles of 
diet, the too free use of which tends to inflammations, fevers, 
d3r8pepsiii, constipation, apoplexy, gout,- jaimdice, and a host 
of other ills. In numerous instances, violent diseases, and 
almost hopeless cases of chronic complaints, have 3rielded to 
the constant use of fruits. 

The vast amount of unhealthy meats, from the sndd^i 
change of filthy matters to slaughtered animals, and by far 
a too liberal consumption of those that are good ; also of 
fine flour, and fine hot br^id, of butter, cheese, fat, oils, 
stnmg tea and coffee, (all injurious in excess,) the high state 
of cookery : the free use of condiments and seasoning, and 
varioas nch dishes, and compounds, comnungled, and con- 
fused; all call aloud for more fruit to lessen their use, or 
palliate their effects, and save thoughtless beings from un- 
timely graves, or from lingering out a wretched state of 
existence. Fruits have a cooling and gently laxative effect, 
regulating the stomach and bowels, correcting bilious affec- 
3 
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tiony and attennating and parif}'mg the blood, which is the 
very life of the whole system. 

We have many excellent fruits. How delightAil, refresh- 
ing, and salutary are strawberries and cream ; or delicious 
cherries, ready to burst with their rich juices ; the ^Iden 
apricot, with its fine flavor ; the plum, with its honeyed juice j 
the splendid peach, with its luscious sweetness ; the melting 
pear, with its rich, sugary, or vinous flavor ; liie apple, in aU 
Its variety and excellence, and multifarious preparations, ex- 
tending from one end of the year to the other ; the rich, 
luscious grape ; and others equally delicious — the currant, 
raspberry, gooseberry, blackberry, whortleberry, mulberry, 
and cranberry, and the high-scented quince in its conserved 
state : all excellent, and conducing largely to health, pleas- 
ure, sustenance, and happiness. They add a chaim to sodal 
life, affording a delightful treat to friends, and to children a 
constant, harmless feast. As a social entertainment, they 
serve as a grateful substitute for the once ruinous cup, thus 
having a powerful moral influence. Every fruit tree is a 
silent preacher in the cause of temperance, a formidabte ally 
in morality, religion, and philanthropy ; for the lusciousness 
of fruits, and the beauty of their attendant scenery, ftimish 
an Eden, where one may sit under his own vine and firoit 
trees, with none to molest, and no serpent to beguile ; bat 
with an Eve, as God's last, best gift, and perhaps cherubs 
gamboling in his Elysian grounch, as so many multi]^ied 
existences in which he lives and revels amidst the channs 
of nature and munificence of heaven, in the happv resalts 
of his own skiU and industry, and faith in Him who gives 
seed-time and harvest. 

Teach children the art and science of horticulture and 

pomology, and you will improve and exalt them ; you wfll 

train them up in the way they should go, and spread aromtd 

home the strongest endearments of social lifej to whtdi the 

memory will cling with the fondest recollection, while << l^eath 

they draw -," for though roaming the wide world, amidst the 

varied charms of nature and art, this faithful monitor rfiveits 

to the dearest scenes of childhood and youth, where 

were 

" My iatber, my mother, 
My sister, my brother, 
And dear * * *, more charmiof than aU." 
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PROFITS. 



Ereaj one who has a spot of land should raise firoits, Unit 
he may hare them fresh from his trees; for in no way will 
it yiela more profit for one's own use ; and where there is a 
good market, Uiey are profitable for that purpose also. Manr 
cH^ect to the long delay of trees in bearing, but skill will 
remedy this evil. 

Set apple and pear trees, and a few cherries and quinces, finr 
krge standards, 2 rods apart each way ; and between the rows 
9et rows of peaches, plums, dierries, quinces, and pears on 
qainoe, alternately or mixed ; set some of these also m the 
rows of ai^des and standard pears. These, and those in in- 
termediate rows, will generally have their day and disappear 
beibce the apples and pears interfere with them. In the 
lows, between the trees, set currants, raspberries, gooseber- 
nes, &c, which will flourish well even when they become 
fartiaUy shaded. Between the rows, set strawberries, and 
grapes on the borders. 

Ae very next year you will have a full crop of strawber- 
riee, a pretty good crop of currants, gooseberries, raspber- 
ries, Aic ; the next year, a full crop of small berries, and & 
moderate crop of grapes, peaches, plums, cherries, quinces, 
peaxs on the quince ; and m a few years, all will come into 
rail bearing, and g^ve an ample reward. 

Mr. Moses Jones, of Brookline, in this vicinity, a most 
ekyful cultivator, set 112 apple trees 2 rods apart, smdpeach 
trees between, both ways. The eighth year he had 228 bar- 
rels of apples, and in a few years fi^m setting the trees, S400 
worth 01 peaches in one year ; and the best part of the story 
is, that large crops of vegetables were raised on the same 
land, nearly paying for the manure and labor. The tenth 
year fh>m setting, many of the apple trees produced 4 or 5 
IMurrels each, the luid still yieldmg good crops of vegeta- 
bles, the peach trees having mostly gone by old age. Mr. 
J. grafted a tolerably large pear tree to the Bartlett, and the 
thiitl year it produced $30 worth. See Strawberry, page 261. 

Mr. S. Dudley, a very successfiil cultivator in Roxbury^ 
an adjoining city, sold the crop of currants from | of an 
wen for S106, the next year for 9125, and he had good crops 
for eevenl yean. He picked 500 quart boxes fW»n | of an 
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ax:re the next season af\er setting the bushes in the fall. He 
had $25 worth of cherries from one Mazzard tree. 

We saw, in Natick, Ms., on the banks of the "classic 
Charles," on the farmof M.Eames, Esq., an apple tree graft- 
ed to the Porter when 75 years old; it soon Wey and the 
seventh year it produced 15 barrels, which sold at 920. The 
original Hurlbut apple tree j^roduced 40 bushels in one 
year and 20 the next. The onginal Bars apple 3rielded 60 
bushels in one year. N. Wyeth, Esq., Cambridge, in this 
region, had from a Harvard pear tree 9 barrels of fir uit, which 
sold for $45. 

A farmer would not plant an orchard, thinking he should 
not live to eat the fruit ; his son had the same views ; but 
the grandson planted for posterity, yet his predecessors shared 
in the &uit abo, for the grandfather drank hogsheads of the 
cider. 

Hovey states that a Dix pear tree, in Cambridge, produced 
$46 worth of fruit at one crop. We saw in Orange, N. Jer- 
sey, 100 bushels of apples on a Harrison tree, wMch would 
make 10 barrels of cider, then selling at $10 a barrel in N. 
York. 

Downing says that the original Dubois Early Gdden Apri- 
cot, produced $45 worth in 1844, $50 in 1845, $90 in 1846. 
A correspondent of the Horticulturist says that Mr. Hill 
Pennell, Darby, Pa.^ has a grape vine that has produced 75 
bushels yearly, which sell at $1 a bushel. James Laws, 
Phikulelphia, has a Washington plum that yields 6 bushels 
a year, that would sell for $60. Judge Linn, Carlisle, Pa., has 
2 apricot trees that yielded 5 bushels each, worth $120. Mr. 
Hugh Hatch, of Camden, N. J., has 4 apple trees that i»ro- 
duced 140 bushels, 90 bushels of which sold at $1 each. In 
1844, a tree of the Lady Apple, at Fishkill Landing, N. Y., 
yielded 15 barrels that sold for $45. 

We give some extreme cases, and others which common 
skill may compass. The cultivator will do well with medioi 
success. Yet it is well to have a standard of extraordinary 
attainment, or the perfection of excellence, as a goal for those 
who inscribe on their banner " Excelsior." 

SOIL— ITS IMPROVEMENT AND PREPARATION. 

Every species of fruit trees, and plants, prefers a peculiar 
soU, in which it flourishes best, requires less manure and 
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CQltuns, and produces better frait than in soil less congenial. 
Yet so different are the various species, t'^at almost every 
soil, from the peat bog to the sandy plain, is adapted to some 
kind ; and all the intermediate soils, between these wide ex- 
tremesi are adapted to several species. 

Besides the advantages from the different natores of va- 
rious kinds, almost every one, with good management, will 
succeed very well in nearly every soil. The cranberrjr of 
the peat bc^ floarishes also in the corn-field. The qaince 
does well in a moist soil, and in a dry, gravelly loam ; and 
the apple, pear, plum, cherry, currant. Ace, do well, with good 
treatment, on soils that vary materiaUy both in moisture and 
texture. Yet much depends on having a suitable soil, and,. 
if possible, it should be chosen. 

Again, fruit trees are further adapted to various situations 
J)y varieties of the same species preferring different soils, 
some growing best in a moist, strong loam, as the Roxbnry 
Russet apple, Dix pear, and most kinds of plums ; others 
doing best on a sandy loam, as the Yellow Bellflower apple, 
Belle Lucrative pear, Imperial Gage plum, &c. When the 
tree is not adapted to the soil, the culturist should adapt the 
soil to the tree. Like the accommodating jMstir,e, who would 
bring the law to the case, when his good friend, the lawyer, 
could not bring his case to the law. 

Improvement of Soils. If fruit trees are to be set on very 
wet land, it should be thoroughly drained by deep ditches, 
or by underdraining, in the same manner thsit it is prepared 
for good tillage. And if the soil abounds in mud, muck, or 
day) gravel, sand or loam should be added to improve its 
texture, render it more dry and friable, and furnish suitable 
food for trees, as they will not do well in a purelv vegetable 
mould or clay, inorganic materials being wanted for the com- 
position of wood and fruit, which mud and mould would not 
snupl^. 

Moist lands, on side hills and elevations, are naturally 
drained in some measure, so that a tolerable degree of moist- 
ure is not only harmless, but beneficial. "We have trees 
flourishing finely on a side hill, even where the land is 
springy. The greatest danger from extra wetness is on flat 
land, where stagnant water remains around the roots of 
trees. 

When the land is descending, and but little too wet. it 
may be drained by ploughing it into broad beds, and leav 
3* 
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the dead farrows for drains, which should be ke 
cleared out. On rather too moist land, set the trees i 
surface, or on the surface, and cover the roots well wit 
elly or sandy loam. In aU cases of too much wet, add 
sand, or loam, to improve the texture of the soil, am 
ble mEinures, nearly all kinds of which are good, bot! 
ically and mechanically. As wood ashes, plaster, a 
induce moisture, they should be used sparingly on w 

Dry land may be greatly and permanentlv impro 
adding peat, mud, muck, clay or marl, or fine loai 
most every kind of manure is useful, particulaii 
ashes, plaster, common salt, and various other salts, 
manure, on both wet and dry lands, tends to an eqni 
of moisture. Subsoiling, trench ploughing, deep 
and deep ploughing, all invite moisture upward, u. 
time, ana allow roots to penetrate deeply for moisture 
(^uent stirring and pulverization of soil, b]^ the pic 
tivator, harrow, or hoe, have a fine effect in retainu 
the surface the rising moisture for the use of plants, 
ing is excellent. (Page 50.) 

Covering Land all over with straw, sea-weed, 
and other litter, has a wonderful effect in guarding 
drought; producing an even temperature, a regular, 
growth, and good crops, and preventing mildew on 
and gooseberries, the rising of insects from the grow 
venting fruit from falling, and saving that which fall 

Preparation of Soils. Land should be ploughed, v 
nured, [see Manure, page 52,] (if not already rich,) a 
cultivated one season before sowing seeds or settinj 
It is best to plant in potatoes or some other root cro 
will tend to thorough pulverization and mellowness 
land should be ploughed deep, and subsoiling woul 
great improvement, or trench ploughing is still betl 
saves much digging for the purpose of throwing out t 
soil on setting the trees. 

We have used greensward for setting nursery tre 
raising seedlings. After ploughing and harrowing, ^ 
rowed, dropped manure and ashes and mixed mam 
and turfs, cut fine, all together, in the row, and then 
trees and sowed seeds. This was extra labor, but ' 
good success, and sold many handsome seedlings 
fall. 
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PROPAGATION. 

There are various modes of propagation ; some are a^ap^ 
ed to one sp|ecies of trees or plants, and others to others. We 
shall here give the general modes, and, under each specieSi 
show what are applicable to that. 

Seeds. The most natural and easiest mode is by seeds, 
but there are only a few cases, comparatively, in which 
choice fruits, of the same quality, can be propagated by seed, 
yet some are raised in this way, and stocks are usually raised 
from seed,on which desirable kinds are grafted or Inidded i 
and by seed new and improved varieties are often obtained. 
(Page 65.) Under each species of fruit, we g^ve the best 
way of raising from seed, as the modes are various. Some 
seeds are injured by drying, others may be kept over to 
another year, Eind some require fall planting, or particular 
preparation for spring. 

Layers. Some trees, shrubs, and vines are most easily 
propagated by layers. Make the earth fine and loose around 
the plant, prepare a trench a few inches deep, deepest in dry 
soil, and bend down the branch and confine it by a stick with 
a shoulder or hook, (a,) or by 
a straight stick run into the 
earth obliquely, (6,) or by first 
soil and then a stone to keep 
the layer down. Raising a 
tongue (e) 4 or ^ the thickness 
€i the layer, or cutting a notch 
across the layer, (d^) will fa- 
cilitate the production of roots. 
If it be dry, water occasional- Layering. 

ly, and better still if litter be applied. 

It is better to make layers in spnng, then they will be well 
rooted by fall ; and better still if they be cut from die parent 
in Aug., if the roots have started. But layers may be made 
in Jnne or July from the new growth ; in this case, the ten- 
der roots will be more liable to winter-kill, and should be well 
ocrrered in Utter or loam, or taken up and buried in light soil, 
as tender trees. (Page 49.) 

CtTTTiNds are pieces of young shoots ; those of the last 
year's growth are preferable ; the wood should be well ripened, 
or firm, as that near the end, of late, rapid growth, is too soft 
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and tender to retain vitality and start vigorously. They ma? 
be short) containing only one bud, when extensive multipb- 
cation is desirable ; and in that case, they should be pluated 
horizontally* (as in the figure,^ and near the ^ 

surface, and tne ground s^oula be moistened 
oiften, or a glass inverted over them : and as 
powing weather comes on, the eartn should 
be loosened over the bud, to admit air and heat, and promote 
its growth. Or cuttings may be several feet long^ and plaat> 
ed obliquely, when the object is to throw up a strong and 
powerful shoot. Generally, cuttings are abcut a foot long. 
They may be cut at the same time, and saved in the same 
way as scions. As grape vines bleed when cut in spring, it 
is best to take off the cuttings in fall, and bury them in ligfal 
soil, or they may be kept as scions in the cellar. 

Cuttings should be planted in a deep, rich, fine, and rather 
moist soil ; or if the soil be dry, litter shoukl be laid around 
them, and water applied occasionally ; and in severe drooghty 
this may be necessary on moist soU. Extra care is econo- 
my. Grape and some other cuttings are generally planted 
obliquely, as shown in the figure} (see 
also page 240,) excepting single buds, 
as above. Currants, gooseberries, 
quince, and some other kinds, are plant- 
ed perpendicularly, and are usually 
about one half below the surface. 

When one has a few choice cuttings, 
or a kind difficult to start, vegetation -Ptonierf •W^Mrfjf. 
ts promoted by inverting a bell-glass or tumbler over the 
biioi. as it prevents evaporation, aod surrounds die bud with 
a moist atmosphere. 

Cuttings shoukl be Ranted as early in spnng as the land 
will answer to work. The fall is a favorable seajion, if done 
early. If the cuttings be ripe, the best time is the last of 
Sepc. or former part of Oct., ibr the same reason as for ear- 
ly Ml transplanting, TPage 50.) In grapes, &c., cover the 
bud an inch deep, and let it remain till warm weather ia 
•pring ; and if it is a region exposed to open winters and 
audden changes from heat to cold and the reverse, it may bt 
well to apply litter or other covering to protect the cattingi. 
A few inches of yellow loam would be good, and by its cokir 
it eonld be removed without injury to the buds. In ear^ 
fiUl ptantinf , fibrous xoots often start that &U, which is. a 
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promise of success. At that season the air is cool, which 
saves the top from dr3ring, and the earth is warm, which en- 
courages roots. In spring and early smnmer, the air is dry 
and the earth cool. 

GEAFTnfO. 

Grafting is transferring a scion, containing one or more 
bods, into a stock or limb, by which the buds grow and foim 
a tree or top like that of the scion. 

Thb ADYANTAass are numerous and important. 

1. A valuable kind may be propagated rapidly, a sin^^ 
tree sometimes furnishing sdons for 1000 stocks, and so on 
for a succession of years. 

2. Trees of worthless fruit may be changed into the most 
valuable varieties, and fruit obtained in a few years. (Page 

3. Some kinds of fruit that cannot be easily multiplied by 
layers or cuttings, nor the same kind by seed, can be in* 
creased bv this process. 

4. Seemings may be brought into early bearing, by graft- 
ing into bearing trees ; and some varieties, that are 12 or 15 
years in bearing naturally, can be made to bear in a few 
years by this process. 

5. Famgn and other tender kinds may be made mofe 
hardy or acclimated by grafting into hardy native stocks. 

6. A fruit may be raised on a soil not congenial to it, by 
grafting into a stock adapted to such soil. 

7. By several varieties in the same tree, a succession of 
fruit mavbe had in a small garden ; and by selecting various 
beaatifru fruits, a tree may be rendered nighly ornamental 
as well as useful. 

8. To render trees dwarf by grafting on dwarf stocks, as 
the pear on the quince, the cherry on the mahaleb stock, &c. 

9. To make a good head of an excellent slow-growing 
variety, which is hard to raise from the ground, by grafting 
into a vigorous standard large tree. 

TiMB FOR Grafting. We have seen scions growing on a 
tree set in every month in the year. The usual time is the 
spring. The best point of time is when the buds are swell- 
ing. Stone fruit should be grafted rather early, say before 
the leaves put out, for they start early, and the scions do not 
ke^ well. The bark of the cheny expands and peels, if 
cot ia hot weather, when the tree is growing, and all stone 
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Met has soft wood that is difficult to split, so that the spKt. 
twig disturlM the bark when it peels. 

The usual time for grafting, in N. England, is firom ihs 
latter part of March to the last of May. If scimis are 
kept well, they take well in June, but they will not grow so 
large the first season In the Middle States and the V^^ 
tiM first of March, or earlier, is a good time to b^^ ; -^d 
m. the South, Feb. is a good season. In wiirm climattiMit 
is best to complete the work rather early; before hot, off 
weather. 

Subjects for GRATTiifa. All old trees, large and tolera. 
Uy large trees, and large stocks, are generally changed by 
grafting, excepting stone fruit, in which tolerably large, 
SuiAy limbs are budded, though these, excepting the peadi, 
will do well if grafted early in the spring. Smail trees, 
standard high, having very thrifty branches, may be grafted 
or budded in the branches. Stocks that are half an inch or 
more in diameter are generally grafted ; when small, bod- 
ding is usually practised. 

Yet stocks, suckers, and limbs are sometimes grafted when 
they are as small as the scion, generally by splice or saddle 
gniting. Prefer the former. Stocks firom ^ to t| of an inch 
in diameter are grafted or budded as most convenient and 
loitable from various circumstances. Small trees do better 
for being set aae year before grafting, that they may send 
vp strong shoots. But apple and pear stocks A an inch or 
more in diameter, with good roots, may be grafted early in 
spring, and then set in good, rich soil, with excellent snc- 
eess. In this way, we have had scions grow 4 feet the first 
season. But when the stock has been transplanted, and had 
a good growth one year before grafting, the scioa wiU grow 
much more. 

It is better to graft them the last of Feb. or first of Mardi, 
and set them out in fine loam in the cellar, in boxes or oth- 
erwise, and then set them out in the nursery as early as tiie 
ground will admit, that they may get a good start before hot, 
dry weather. In such case, graft low in the stock, and set 
it so as to cover the stock with the earth on a level, leaving 
half the scion above the surface, and it will often throw out 
new roots. 

. CuTTBio AMD Savinq Scions. Cut the well-ripened, thrifty 
shoots of the previous season's growth, from nealthy trees* 
If diat be too short or deficient, cnt the wood of two yeanf 
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gfonvUi. The icioa keeps better by cattmg oflf a Kttte of Ae 
previous growth, but this does more injury to the treey«8 to 
beuiDg fruit. The tree is less injured by leaving a httls of 
the new growth. Do not expose the sdons to heat, dr3riQg| 
or freezing. If they become fri)2en, let them thaw closely 
covered, and in a dark cellar, if convenient, but not in a warm 
room. 

Sciomi may be cut at any time, from Oct. and Nov. to the 
time of setting, bat it is better to cut before the buds begin 
to swell. A very &vorable time to cut is a few weeks before 
setting, and before the sweUing of buds ; then the scion will 
readily absorb moistare from the stock, which promotes a 
onion. We have cut scions in Oct. and Nov., and kept them 
perfectly good for one year. We generally commence eel- 
leeting m Nov., and attend to it, as most convenient, till the 
swellrog of the buds. 

When we cut scions in the fall, or early winter, we find 
the best and the least trouldesome mode of saving is, to boiy 
them 4 to 8 inches deep in a light soil, that the water may 
not stand on them, ana in sand or yellow loam, not in a wet, 
black soil, and in the shade, if it be rather early in the iaU. 
They shoold be mixed in lajrers with the soil. In this way 
th^ come out finely in the spring. 

When we cut scions in the winter or spring, and some* 
times when we cut in fall, we pack them closely in a tight 
box or chest, first putting at the bottom some damp moss, 
sawdust, or a moist mat or cloth, covering them with a damp 
cloth or mat. The more scions there are together, the better 
they keep. Mould will not injure them. As the weather 
becomes warm, moisten the mats or moss, and the inside of 
the box a little occasionally. Keep it tightlv covered, and in 
a damp, cool place in the cellEir. Too mncn moisture is in- 
jurious, as it mduces premature starting of buds, or kills the 
scions by saturation. Some scions were set with the but- 
ends in shallow water for 3 weeks, and they loolml fine 
when set, but never grew. Keep the scion as near as possi- 
ble in the same conmtion as when cut. Many kill thrai by 
keerang them too wet. We find sawdust, a httle moist, one 
of the best means of saving scions, as they are closely im- 
bedded in it. The Editor of the Al. Cultivator sa3rs tliat, in 
this way, he has saved scions, cut for budding in summer, 
in {pood condition for grafting the next spring, and thoee est 
in winter, for budding the next summer. 
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There are various modes of graftingf bnt a ieew of the bent 
an soffident for all purposes. 

Clkft ORAFTma is the most commoa. It is practiaed on 
large stocks and those rather small. In lai;^ stocks, an inch 
or more in diameter, two scions are set : this aids in healing 
orer the stock, and keeping it soond and healthy ; and when 
the scions interfere the second or third year, one is uso^y 
cat oat. Sometimes both remain. 

Saw off the stock with a fine saw, and pare smoothly with 
a sharp knife ; then spht the stock with the grafting-knife, 
and open it with the wedge on the same. Or a common knife 
and a wooden wedge may be used. Sharpen the scioQ on 
both sides, wiUi a straight scarf like a wedge ; let the scarf be 
about 1^ inches long, more or less, according to the size of 
the scion and the splitting of the stock, making the scarf 
of the scion as long as it can be conveniently 
fitted to the stock. Large scions should have 
shoulders at the top of the scarf, else the stock 
would be split too wide. It is best for the stock 
to cover, or almost cover, the scarfs on the scion. 
The outer part of the scion should be slightly 
thicker, to make a close fit there. Leave two 
buds on the scion, setting the lower bud just 
below the top of the stock. Adjust the scion so 
that the joint between the bark and wood, in the 
stock and scion, will exactly correspond ; this is 
important, as that is the place of union between Cl^ 
them. This done, withdraw the wedge, and "''^*»»f- 
applv the cement or clay. In cutting scions, reject the but, 
as the buds start reluctantly or not at all, and reject the 
top also, as it is too soft, or may be winter-killed. 

ScARFiNO THE Stock. When only one scion is set in a 
stock of moderate or small size, if the stock be scarfed off 
on the side opposite the scion, (as at a, in the figure,) it will 
heal over the sooner. We have grafted as foUows with 
excellent success. With a drawing stroke of the knife, cut 
off stocks or small limbs, say from ^ to | an inch m diam- 
eter, making the length of the scarf about 4 times the diam- 
eter of the stock ; cut off the point or top of the stock down 
to about the thickness of the scion ; (as at 6 ;) then split the 
stock, shape the scion, and with a wide knife at the end, or 
blunt point, pry open the stock on the scarfed side, and ad- 
just the scion, which should be thicker, on the outside. We 
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in this way ; and in the £eJ1, stocks I 

u Au diameter luive been completely healed 

m neatly, in some cases, tiiat we could 

by their appearance whether they had 

. AA. we prefer tins mode; it is neat. 

u«a, and successful. We have put good 
jM on small standard trees, in one season, 
wing the limbs in this way, so that the 
B was hardly perceptible, 
tot 0% Wmp GRAFTiNa. This mode is adapt- 
small stocks, and it succeeds best when tne 
uid stock are precisely of the same diameter. 

one is larger, they should be matched pre- 
on one side. The stock and scion are scarfed 
oat li| inches in length, and by cutting down- T^'jK'^ 
in the stock and upward in the scion, a Scarfkd. 
ft is raised on each, (a, a,) which is fitted into 
rf the other. This is a very perfect and 
>d, and stone fruit wiU sometimes 
w« I in this way than in any other, 
it Tcty neatly with matting, and then ap- 
onqposition ; or better still, wind round 
Dsition cloth, without matting. The cloth 
ie]d,in warm weather, as the tree grows, 
B better than matting, as that will girdle 
Be, if not loosened. 

B G-RAFTiNa. Moke a T in the bark, as in 
ng ; then cut out a small piece oi bark 
nae just above the cut, that it may allow 
ion to fit closely to the wood below. Scarf 
e scion, as in splice grafting, commencing 
arf at a slight crook, if such there be in 
uon, that it may stand ofi*. Sharpen the 
of the scion on the side opposite the scarf, 
g a little each side of the round part, that it may slide 
well, then raise the bark as in budding, and preas 

the scion ; if the upper part hugs closely to the stock 

the cross-cut, press it to the stock where it is set in tha 

and bend the upper part ofi". Bind it closely to the 

and apply composition. When the bark does not peaL 

3ck may be sccurfed ofi* a little, and the scion, fiinned 

fastened on. In this way, side limbs may be 

4 
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tbrmed when there ia a deficiency, and grafi- 
mg done witlumt cutting off the — ~~ 
atoek. 

Cram Grafting ji the same as side gmll- 
ing, onlv instead of a cross-cnl in the bark, 
the stock is cat off. It is adapted to stocks 
that ore loo large for cleft grafting. Or, 
after clefl grafting large stocks, sci 

set in this way between the olHer si .. 

keep the slock alive and promote healiiig, 1 
and they may be cut off for scioDS, and the i) 
others will cover the stock. 

Saddit Gra/ling is bti( Utile praetis. .. 
The stock is sharpened in wedge-fonn ; the 
"■ ' ■' ■ ;, and each half 



one edge. It is mosl practised ( 
a&d when the scion is immatnre. 

Sometimes large stocks are grafted after tl 
usual season, by splitting up the scion 2 or 
inches, wiih one side the stronger. The stock is 
■carfed off on one side, and the stronger side of 
the scion is fitted inlo the bark opposite the scarfj 
and tbe Ihin part is brought down over the scar^ 
and the lower end inserted under the bark below 
Ihe scarf. The thin part of the si 
over the scarf promotes healing. 

Boot Gbaftjno. In the Middle Stales and the 
West, this mode succeeds belter than in tt 
North, where the seasons are shorter. Roots ai la-aaim 
CHI inlo pieces of various sizes, from 3 to 3 inch- craftvi. 
es. If large, cleft grafting is best ; if small, splice 
p»fting is preferable. Some apply composition, otheis omit 
It, as ^e root is covered in earth. The surest way is to 
^ly it, bm with omission it is generally successful. The 
better way is to have the roois accessible in winter, and graft 
the latter part of winter or early in spring, and set out the 
itocks in earth in Ihe cellar, in boies or not,*inlil Ihe gronnd 
is dry enough for setting out. 

Graptins Laroe Tbees should generally Ije done graA- 
ually, occupying 2 or 3 years, according to the size c^ Iha 
tne and manner of grafting, Gr&ft the top first, as seta* 
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om will not grow well while orerspread by lar^^e 

es. Leave twigs and shoots on the limbs, to sustain 

b till the scions grow, and then remove them grad- 

mi perhaps not till the second year. Many an orchard 

,« trees has been rained by cutting off all the tap 

:, in grafting, exposing the trunk and branches to tbie 

0) and giving a sudden check to the growth and lifSe 

tree. But if the limbs are all cut off and grafted at 

cowards their extremities, say where only an inch in 

ter, and numerous twigs and little limbs are left, then 

ee does not feel a sh^, as the twigs and numerous 

i soon form a good supply of foliage ; and as the latter 

. the former are removed. This was the case with the 

r tree named on page 28. Or graft limbs enough for a 

op, where not very large, and remove the others in & 

or two, as the scions supply their place. 

fvet graft an unthrifty tree ; it is lost labor. First col- 

lale, prune, and wash, and put it in a vigorous condition. 

Qmirrtsa Composition, and its Application. 1 part good 

of tallow, 2 parts beeswax, 4 parts white, transnarent 

sin ; melt all together, turn into cold water, and worK and 

11 it thoroughly, as shoemakers' wax. This composition 

not so soft as to melt in warm weather, nor so hard as to 

lek in cold weather ; but it pves as the tree grows. It is 

great importance to have it of a right temperature, and 

fi afiplieo, else it will peel off in cold weather. While 

it should be pressed closely to all the wounded part 

/vk and scion. 

len used in cool weather, it should be kept in warm 
( ; when it is very warm, keep the composition in cool 
««r. In working and applying it, the hands should be 
i;fatly greased, to prevent Us sticking. Apply a thin layer 
composition, covering the scion on the side and cleft in 
i stock, and a cap over the top of the stock, pressing it 
sely and tightly around the scion, to exclude the air and 
^r, pressing it also closely on the top of the stock and 
o the cleft, and around the scion at its junction with the 
ck. 

Bftany experiments have been made to discover a compo- 
ion without tallow, grease, or oil, as these are un&vorable, 
t none is generally used. The safest way is to have vig- 
108 stocks or trees, and then they will soon heal, and Sb 
t little affected by the operation. 
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CoMFosiTioN Cjloth is prepared by dipping strips of half- 
worn, thin cloth, into melted composition, and drawing it 
between two sticks to scrape off the superflaoos matters 
They are then torn or cm mto narrower strips, of suitable 
width, for various purposes. This cloth is weH adapted to 
sidice grafting, and no other band or composition is neccssa- 
rt,. When the stock is small, it is used as a band to press 
the; stock cbsely upon the scion. Some use strips of com* 
poskion cloth for all kinds of grafting. When partially 
wofia,,it is weak, and yields as the stock grows, so that it 
will not bind enough to injure it. 

Clat .for QBAFTUfo is but very little used, being much 
moraltroublesomie, and^no surer than composition ; it requires 
fact oiore time in its application. Take pure clay, md mix 
it with an equal quantity of fine, fresh norse manure, and 
work in fine hair. If the clay be strong, add a little sand. 
Beat and work the materials Uioroughly together, and apply 
a ball of the mixture to the stock, completely covering it. 
If no hair be used, the mixture must be supported by wind- 
ing around it cloth, tow, dec. Some use less horse manure, 
and always use sand to reduce the strength of the clay. 
The proportions must be varied with the nature of the clay. 
Some is pure and very tenacious, other is weak, being natu- 
rally mixed with sand. It is better for being prepared a 
short time before used, and worked occasionally. 

After Management. When all the to]p of the stock is 
cut off, it is l)etter not to cut ofif all suckers immediately, and 
thwart nature, who is trying to renew the lost top ; and if a 
large stock be set out the spring it is grafted, it may suffer 
finr want of sufficient top, if a& sprouts be cut off imme- 
diately on starting. Yet suckers must not be allowed to 
choke the scions, nor draw off too much of the nutrim^it. 
In most cases, after the scions have got a good start, it 
is better to jpurr-m, that is, cut off occasionally a por- 
tion of the suckers on the stock, and allow the scions ihe 
principal support. In large, old trees that are grafted, it 
mav be well to cut off most of the suckers, and all that in- 
terfere with the scions, but leave small twigs of the old wood 
(MI large limbs till the next or second season. This will 
keep up the vigor and health of the tree, and save from 
injury by too rapid a change, or sudden deprivation of the 
top ; it also saves the trunk and large branches from the hot 
sun. 
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Budding. 

Budding, or Inoculation, is the same as grafting in its 
effects, as in both cases the young shoot starts from a bad. 
It is performed at a difierent season, and usually on small 
stocks. It has the advantage of grafting in the more ra|nd 
multiplicati<m of a variety, in being more expeditious, in 
allowing, frequently, of a re|)etition the same season, in case 
of failure, and of the operation without injury to the stock, 
and it is surer than grs^ing on stone fruit. It is the most 
common mode of propagation in nurseries, but it is not 
much practised on large trees, nor even on small standards, 
(excepting stone fruit, peaches in particular,) as grafting is 
preferable. 

Subjects for Bttddino. Stocks or limbs from 4) ki or | 
of an inch in diameter are suitable for budding, and even 
those of an inch will answer, but they are more proper for 
grafting. It is of great importance that the stock be well 
establi^d and in vigorous condition, that it may send up 
a strong, straight shoot, forming a good trunk for a stand- 
ard, else it will be stinteid and scraggy, and difficult to form 
into a good tree. 

Rbquisitbs to Success. The stock must be growing well 
at the time, and it must continue to thrive for 10 or 15 days 
after the operation, that the bud may unite with the stock. 
The season must be sufficiently advanced for the eambriun 
or sliver (the mucilage between the bark and wood) to be 
formed. The scions for budding must be well grown and 
ripening, or becoming firm, as green or succulent scions lack 
substance and the buds fail. The operation must be per- 
formed in a skilful manner. The stock and scion must be 
allied to each other ; yet scions will flourish in stocks of a 
different species, as pears on quinces, and even in different 
geniera, as the peach is the plum, and the pear in the Moun- 
tain Ash, thOTn, and Shad Bush or June Berry. 

Time for Budding. Much depends on various circum- 
stances, such as age and thrift of the stock, the weather, the 
season, dec. Jud^ent must be constantly exercised, (and 
then we may fail,^ for we can no better set an exact time 
for budding than for cutting grain in foture years. In this 
climate, if the stocks are young and of common vigor, and 
the amsaa and the weather as to moisture about as usual, 
the time for budding is generally about as follows. Plum, 
4* 
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fh>m Aug. 1 to 10. Cherries, from Aug. 5 to 15. Fears, 
from Aug. 10 to 20. Apples, from Aug. 15 to 25. Peaches, 
iiom Sept. 5 to 15 or 18. Apricots on plums, same as i^wns. 
Qoince, same as apples. But if the season has be^ Ibf- 
ward fluid wet, and trees have grown fast and early, and 
then begin to stop fh)m drought, the budding most be done 
earlier. On the contrary, if the season is backward, and the 
growth of trees small £rom unfiBtvorable weather, and then 
it -becomes warm and wet, and the trees grow fast, the bad- 
ding must be done later. So the time may yary thus : ^dnms, 
from July 25 to Aug, 25 ; cherries, from Aug. 1 to 30, and 
sonetimes, very young, tlmfty stocks, the first week in Sinit. ; 
pears, from Aug. 5 to Sept. 5 ^ apples, from Aug. 5.or 10 to 
Sept. 5 or 10 ; peaches, m>m Sept. 1 to 20. Sometimes fhey 
gum and spoil when set the first week in Sept., in very young 
and thrifty stocks ; again, if delayed to the third wc«k, cold 
weather may check vegetation, and prevent the buds from 
taking. When the weaUier is mdst, and stocks are yoong 
and vigorous, the safest time is from the 10th to the 15th 
of Sept. Sometimes cherries will do well budded the last 
of July. Again, the stocks will grow one half after that 
time, and the gum will ooze out and destroy the buds. If 
the 'Stock be very young smd thrifty, and the weather wet 
and:warm, they will sm^ieed when budded the last of Aug. 
or first of Sept. Persons of the greatest experience are lia- 
ble Id err in being too early or too late, owing to variable 
seasens. Sometimes peach buds will start, if set the first 
Ireek in Sept. ; but will succeed well, set as late as the 20thy 
if the weather be wet, and warm 8 or 10 days after that 
time. Again, when set as late as the 20th of Sept., ther 
have failed, as the weather soon became dry and cold. Hueh 
depends on the age and thrift of the stock, otherwise than 
fimm the influence of peculiar weather or seasons. Plums 
or cherries of the third season, peadies tlutt are. two, and 
apples and pears that are cdder and larger than usual, need 
to be budded 2 or 3 weeks earlier than .young, thrifty stodcs. 
If buds are set too early^, they may start the first season, 
and then the winter will kill them. Stone fruit, set too early. 
is not only liable to start, but, in cherry trees, to gum aronnd 
the bud, uid sometimes the rapid growth throws out the bod. 
When bads are s^t too late, the bcurk does not peel well, and 
there will not be sufficient growing weather to canse a nnioB 
of tk« bud and stock. 
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BiHft BuDDiKo has been practised with Tarioas snooen. 
xne cases, almost every ood has succeeded ; in oChem, 
ave failed. It has been attended to bat little, is imper- 
r understood, and it is undoubtedly better adapted to the 
; and South than to the North. The sdons should be 
efinre the buds swell, and set as early in spring as the 
will peel. Cut off the stock an inch or two above the 
and remove all twigs and leaves firom the stock at the 
of budding. 

JEPAKATION aud Savihg OF Scioifs. Cot scions of the 
nt year's growth^ that have been thrifty and strong, and 
learly done growmg, becoming firm aiA ripe. For early 
idons on (dd trees of moderate growth are usually best, 
I more firm than those of rapid growth. In 
of a scarcity, we use the side shoots from 
8 set in the spring, or even the main scion, 
L we desire to multiply a variety as fieist as 
ble ; but they are generally too soft for early 

ing. 

I •OQn as the scion is cut, tnm off the leaves, 
ng about ^ of an inch of the foot-stalk, else 
eaves, which transpire moisture rapidly, .will 
rb it firom the buds and quickly spoil them. 
oC, diT weather, they may be spoiled in this 
IB 2 hours. 

tlH sciiMS are to be used soon, wrap them in 
aWfloat or cloth, or, for convenience, put 
A fine grass or leaves, and wrap in paper. 
eauA a distance, pack in damp moss, or in 
) sawdust, in a box. To keep awhile, wrap 
r pack as above, and lay in a cool place in 
eliar, or bury a foot deep in the ground, in a 
shady place. They will keep longest in the 
or sawdust. They may be kept several stick of 
in grass or leaves, and a week or more in Budtf 
or sawdust. To keep a long time, put in a 
) eloch or mat, and lay in an ice-house or chest, or they 
be kept long in sawdust. (Page 35.) 
■knf OF BuDDiHa. The most common and the best is T 
p. With a sharp budding knife, make a perpendicu* 
just through the bark, about an inch long, then a 
.wt, in the form of a letter T. It is well to make the 
nt in a circular form, as in the figures a^ d, that the 
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band may cross the cut. With the ivor; at the end of the 
knife-handle, raise the bark a little at each comer, below Iht 
cross-cat. If one has not a bndding-kaife, this majr be don« 
with a piece of sharpened hard wood or with the knife-blade. 
IJA np the bark, not force the instrument between the bade 
and wood, and disturb the annJrium or new layer of aofl 
natter. 

Hold the but of the scion from ;on, and insert Ihe knilb 
abotil ji an inch below tix bud that is next the but-eod, and 
with a gentle curve cut about to the depth of j the diameter 
of the scion — more in small, sod, or rather green scimis, and 
less in large scions of Grm or lipened wood — and bring out 
the knife about ^ an inch above the bud. Then put the bod 
luder the bark, and slide it down the vertical sht till the bud 
ia a little below the cross^Dt ; then, if any of the baric re> 
main above the cross-cut, cut it off theie, making a neat fit. 
Some make the cross-cnt below the perpendicnlar slit, uid 
ran the bud apwaid, but this is less oKivenieDt, and no 




_ . ._ ..._ tlwwDod lakMwt. 
d Tbg nock irlvb ilia bud inM^ 



Wind Ihe matting closely aroimd the stock, so aa to cm 
■11 the vertical and tnwsrerse cut, barely leaving the b 
nncovered ; tie with one bow-knill on the same sue u t 
bod. Bud on any side eTcening the sooth, where the m 
may injnie the bod in warm days in winter. 
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(M Bmownf ike Wood. The English mode is to ajppljr 
the thamb-naiTto the wood at the top, and remove it uom 
the bark, examining carefiilly to see that it comes off smooth- 
ly under the bud, but if the wood comes out of the bad, 
leaving a minute hole there, of less size than a common pin 
head, ue bud is spoiled, axid must be rejected^ and anotner 
thed. To guard against this evil, afler startmg the wood, 
and cleaving it to the bud, slip in the point of a thin, sharp 
knifie, and cut between the wood ana bark, directly under 
the bod, which saves it. 

Of lale, a new mode prevails, called the American, which 
is, to slip in the bud without removing the wood. Some 
who have lately learned the art of budding leave in the 
wood invariably, and say that they find from experiments 
this mode as successful as the other, and saves trouble. Bat 
the most skilful, who learned the English mode, take out the 
wood when it is rather firm, but when it is soft and succu- 
lent, they leave it in. A beginner will do about as well at 
first to allow the wood to remain, as he will be liable to in- 
jure tilt bod or bark in removing it. But in this case, mind, 
when the irood and bark are becoming firm, and cut shal- 
low, so as to take but a very thin piece of wood. Either 
xxiode, well done, at the proper time, will generally succeed. 
There is less trouble in retaining the wood, and this mode 
is prevailing, though comparatively new. 

bANM. Mats, such as are used around furniture, new and 
strong, are cut into suitable lengths and used for bands. The 
soft, pliable, inner bark or rind of any trees, like bass or 
linden and elm, is good. Suitable materials can be had at 
agricultural stores. Some use cotton wicking. Woolen 
yam will answer. Some budders use strips of cloth listing 
from (he,taildr*s. This stretches as the stock grows, and 
needs no loosening. Sheet India-rubber and gutta percha 
are used by the curious. Matting and such material should 
be wet before used, to make it soft and pliable. 

4niR MikiTAaBMENT. In 10 or 20 davs after budding. 
ai(5cording to the vigor of the stock, the bud will have united 
with the stock, and if the band binds closelv, so as to cut 
into the bark, it must be loosened and re-tiea as before. If 
the Imd has aried and shriveled, the stock may be re-budded, 
if the bark peels. In about 3 weela after budding, if the 
bud is well united to the stock, the band may be removed. 
Bat if it does not bind, it may remain. If it lemains on 
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daring winter, the ice is mcMre likely to gather 
around the band, and injure the bud. As the bark 
of the cherry curls, the band needs to remain on 
longer than on other stocks. 

In the spring, from the bursting of buds to the 
leaves becoming half size, cut ofif the stock in 
which the bud is good, to within 2 or 3 inches of 
the bud, and when the btid has started, tie it to 
the stump, if it inclines off. Keep down the 
sprouts; and in July, cut off the stump even 
with the bud, as at the line a, and keep down 
sprouts and suckers. GrowSng 

— bud. 

iNARcmNQ is similar to grafting ; it is the union of two 
trees or branches, both retaining their hold in the ground till 
they are united or longer. It is practised in various ways. 

Trees of equal or unequal size may be 
united lengthwise or crosswise, by 
shaving off a little of the wood on 
each, and fitting them nicely together, 
allowing them to join in bafk ana 
wood, as in grafting. Bind them 
closely together, and apply composi- 
tion. 

Some trees, that are difficult to propa- 
gate by grafting or budding, may be 
transferr^ into thrifty stocks or larger 
trees, in this way, and after they are 
well united, the top of the larger tree 
may be cut off, ana the whole growth 
thrown into the smaller, which may^ 
Inarching. after a while, be cut loose from the 

ground and trimmed off, or it may remain, as in the figore 
on the left. 

Sometimes inarching is practised in the same way as side 
grafting reversed. The object being to invigorate an old or 
slow-growing tree by setting vigorous young trees around it 
and inarching with it, as in the figure on the right. The end 
of the tree, scarfed on the side next the larger tree, is run im 
under the l>ark, and a bandage and composition ap^ei 
By inarching, a tree may. be sustained beyond its- usual 
period, as the pear on the quince, by inarching with it young 
iiear trees. 
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InardiiTig is often practised for cnhositjr or ornament. A 
small tree may be inarched with its neighbors on each side, 
and then cut loose from the ground, and flonrish hanging in 
the air. We have seen some fine specimens of inarching bf 
natare. In one case it was a pozzle whether a limb, in an 
inverted form, grew down and took root in the groond, or a 
tree had grown xxp and united with another. 

Ri-xooTiira. In some cases scions are set on stocks of 
slower growth, or a difierent character, as the pear or the 
qvittoei thorn on mountain ash, plums on the slow-growing 
Canada stock, &c., and it is desirable to produce re-rooting, 
that is, roots from the scion, in order to make a larger or 
more durable tree. 

Graft the stock a few inches below the surface, and cover 
it with fine earth, half way up the scion, which having 
started well, hill up a little around it, and if it does not re- 
root the second year, remove the earth in July when the sap 
is tending downward, and with a gouge cut the wood 
upward, half an inch or an inch in several places in the lower 
part of the scion, leaving most of the bark entire ; then fill 
up around the roots with fine rich loam, and lay around 
litter, and water moderately, if it be dry weather. The 
descending sap will extend from these tongues and form 
roots. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

A ORSikT deal depends on this operation — far more than 
most persons suppose. A farmer dismissed a hand because 
he set only 9 trees in a day, during his absence ; the next 
day he set the balance of a 100 himself. When they bore 
fruit, the 9 set by the hand proved to be more valuable than 
the 91 set by himself. 

Better expend a dollar in setting a good tree well, than do 
it poorly; but this is not necessary, for in common cases 
trees can be well set at the expense of 10 or 12 cents each, 
and fiiequently for less. 

pBBPABiifo k PLACE FOR Trkes. Haviug prepared the 
son. as already directed, (page 30,) dig a deep broad hole. 
It snonld be 1 or 2 feet wider than the roots extend, and bet- 
ter if much wider, and 18 or 20 inches deep, unless the sub- 
soil is a compost clay or marl, that will hold water in the 
hflte, and tiien it is better to fdant the tree near the soifiMse. 
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Cnmt Grafting is the n 



that ore loo large for defl g 
ftfler clefi grafling large alocfa, scions are 
Wt in this way between the other Bt:ions, to 
keep the stock alive and promote healuig, . 

«no they may be cut off for scion -■ ■■■- 

Others will cover the stock. 

Saddie Grafting is but Utile 
Ttie Btoclr is sharpened in wedge-fonn ; the 
■Cion is split up in the centre, and each half 
Ibinned away on [he inside to a flat point, and 
then set on the slock, with a good fit, at least, on 
one edge. It is most practised on stone fruit, 
and when the scion is ixmnalure. 

Sometimes large stocks are grafted after the 
nsnal season, by spliiung up the scion 2 or 3 
inches, with one side the stronger. The stock is 
■carfed off on one side, and the stronger side of 
the scion is fitted into the bark opposite the scarf| 
and the thin part is bropght down over the scarf, 
aitd the lower end inserted under the bark below 
the srarf. The thin part of the scion passing 
CFTer the scarf promotes betting. 

Boot Griftidq. In the Middle Slates and the 
West, this mode succeeds betler than in the 
North, where the seasons are shorter. Boots are ^^^ 
cnl into peces of various sizes, from 3 to 3 inch- Gra/JSl 
es. If large, clefi grafting is best; if small, splice 
pattine is preferable. Some apply composition, others omit 
It, as me root is covered in earth. The surest way is to 
^ly it, but with omission it is generally snccessfW. The 
better way is to have the roots accessible m winter, and graft 
the latter part of winter or early in spring, and set orn the 
Itocks in earth in the cellar, in boxes or not,unlil the gronnd 
ia dry enough for setting out. 

QEAFrirre Lahqs Teses should generally be done nad- 
nally, occupying 2 or 3 years, acconing to the size rf the 
tree and manner of grafUng. Graft the top fint, aa adoni 
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3om will not grow well while overspread by lar^ 

es. Leave twigs and shoots on the lunbS; to sastaui 

lb till the scions grow, and then remove them grad- 

3iat perhaps not till the second year. Many an orchard 

;e trees has been ruined by cutting on all the top 

3, in grafting, exposing the trunk and branches to the 

iii aod giving a sudden check to the growth and life 

tree. But if the limbs are all cut off and grafted at 

towards their extremities, say where only an inch in 

iter, and numerous twigs and little limbs are left, then 

ee does not feel a sh^, as the twigs and numerous 

i soon form a good supply of foliage ; and as the latter 

, the former are removed. This was the case with the 

r tree named on page 28. Or graft limbs enough for a 

x)p, where not very large, and remove the others in a 

or two, as the scions supply their place. 

iver graft an unthrifty tree ; it is lost labor. First cnl- 

'tte, prune, and wash, and put it in a vigorous condition. 

ChuFTiNa Composition, and its Afplication. 1 part good 

ef tallow, 2 parts beeswax, 4 parts white, transparent 

sin ; melt all together, turn into cold water, and work and 

lU it thoroughly, as shoemakers' wax. This composition 

not 80 soft as to melt in warm weather, nor so hani as to 

ick in cold weather ; but it pves as the tree grows. It is 

tpreax importance to have it of a right temperature, and 

ajiplieo, else it will peel off in cold weather. While 

»m, It should be pressed closely to all the wounded part 

stock and scion. 

When used in cool weather, it should be kept in warm 
Iter ; when it is very warm, keep the composition in cool 
iter. In working and applying it, the hands should be 
ghtly greased, to prevent its sticking. Apply a thin layer 
composition, covering the scion on the side and cleft in 
5 stock, and a cap over the top of the stock, pressing it 
isely and tightly around the scion, to exclude the air and 
Iter, pressing it also closely on the top of the stock and 
bo the cleft, and around the scion at its junction with the 
ick. 

Many experiments have been made to discover a compo- 
ion without tallow, grease, or oil, as these are un&voraDle, 
X none is generally used. The safest way is to have vig- 
Dos Stocks or trees, and then they will soon heal, and be 
t little affected by the operation. 
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CriMM Grafting is the mine aa side graft- 
ing, onlv instead of a croas-cnt in the balk, 
the stock 19 cat off. It is adapted to stocks I 
thai ore too large for cleft grafting. Or, 1 
liter cletl grafting large stocks, sci 
■et in this way between the other k 
keep the stock gJire and promote heating, - 
and they may be cut oS' for scions, aod the 1 
others will cover the slock. 

Saddle Grafting is bttt little practisod. - 

The stock is sha^iened in wedge-form ; the ™ tmi/ting. 

—' -n is split up in the centre, and each half 




thinned away on the inside to a flat point, i 
then set on the stock, with a good fit, at least, 
one edge. It is most practised on stone truil, 
Bnd when the scion is immainre. 

Sometimes large stocks are grafted after the 
ttma) season, by splitting up the scion 2 or 3 
inches, with one side the stronger. The stock is 
■eufed off on one side, and the stronger side of 
the scion is fitted into the bark opposite the scarf 
■nd the thin part is hrojight down over the scarf, 
and the lower end inserted under Ibe bark below 
Hm scarf. The thin part of the si 
orer the scarf promotes healing. 

Hoor GttiFTiNa. In the MiMIe Stales and the 
West, iMs mode succeeds better than in tt 
North, where the seasons are shorter. Boots ai 
eat into pieces of various sizes, from 3 to J inch- gj^^u 
tt. If large, cleft graftingis best; if smBtl,Sf)Uce """*■ 
KraAing is preferable. Some apply composition, others omh 
U, u Uie root is covered in earth. The sorest way is to 
^ly it, but with omission it is generally snccessftl. The 
better way is to have the roots accessible in winter, and graft 
the latter part of winter or early in spring, and set ont the 
•locks in earth io the cellar, in boies ornotiWnlit the groand 
u dry enough for selling out. 

GaiyTiBo LiHHB Trees should getierally be done pad- 
nally, occupying 2 or 3 years, according to the size « the 
tree and majiner of grafting. Graft the top first, aa ackoi 
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at bottom will not grow well while overspread by lar^ 
branches. Leave twigs and shoots on the limbs, to sastain 
the I^nb till the scions grow, and then remove them grad- 
ually, bat peihaps not till the second year. Many an orchard 
of large trees has been rained by cutting on all the top 
at once, in grafting, exposing the tnmk and branches to the 
hoc svaif and giving a sudden check to the growth and life 
of the tree. But if the limbs are all cut off and grafted at 
once, towards their extremities, say where only an inch in 
diameter, and numerous twigs and little limbs are left, then 
the tree does not feel a shock, as the twigs and numeroas 
scions soon form a good supply of foliage ; and as the latter 
grow, the former are removed. This was the case with the 
Forter tree named on page 28. Or graft limbs enough for a 
new top, where not very large, and remove the others in a 
year or two, as the scions supply their place. 

Never graft an unthrifty tree ; it is lost labor. First cul- 
tivate, pnme, and wash, and put it in a vigorous condition. 

GaAVmro Composition, and its Application. 1 part good 
beef tallow, 2 parts beeswax, 4 parts white, transparent 
rosin ; melt aU together, turn into cold water, and work and 
poll it thoroughly, as shoemakers' wax. This composition 
Ls not 80 soft as to melt in warm weather, nor so hani as to 
crack in cold weather ; but it pves as the tree grows. It is 
of great importance to have it of a right temperature^and 
well ajiipliea, else it will peel off in cold weather. While 
wann, it should be pressed closely to all the wounded part 
of stock and scion. 

When used in cool weather, it should be kept in warm 
water ; when it is very warm, keep the composition in cool 
water. In working and applying it, the hands should be 
slightly greased, to prevent its sticking. Apply a thin layer 
of composition, covering the scion on the side and cleft in 
the stock, and a cap over the top of the stock, pressing it 
closely and tightly around the scion, to exclude the air and 
water, pressing it also closely on the top of the stock and 
into the cleft, and around the scion at its junction with the 
stock. 

Many experiments have been made to discover a compo- 
sition without tallow, grease, or oil, as these are un&vorable, 
bat none is generally used. The safest way is to have vig- 
oroos stocks or trees, and then they will soon heal, and be 
but little affected by the operation. 
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The Hind among fruit trees shoold be thoroughly ploughed, 
Qmt not too deep among the roots,) and often stirred with 
the ploagh, cultivator, harrow, or hoe, to keep it light, loose^ 
and mellow, promoting the growth of the trees, and protect- 
ing them against drought. The land should also be wdl 
manured, and kept in a fertile state. 

A tree that has grown long in a place, and is not supplied 
with manure, is much like an ammal tethered to one spot 
with a limited quantity of food. In both cases, food must 
be carried to them, or they fail. Perhaps the tree is too old 
to advance its roots much further in quest of food, or in ex- 
tension they might find scanty fare in a soil predccupied* 
lUce the ammal that, with a longer rope, is able to trespass 
on land already fed by a neighbor as hungry as himself. 
Spading around trees, or ploughing a few furrows near them, 
while most of the land is in grass, is only partial cultiya- 
tioQ ; but it may answer in a good soil kept in a high oau 
dition. 

Some crops may be cultivated among fruit trees with pn^t. 
Others are injurious. Indian com and all smaller gnuns, 
and crops generally ^t ripen their seeds, injure trees. Potap 
toes ana odier root crops are &vorable ; so are squa^ies, and 
vines generally. Clover, as pasturage, is favorable; as 
mowing, injurious. Pasturing orchards with small wniirn^iff 
as h^s, calves, sheep, and poultry, have a good effectj ana 
they destroy insects, as the animals devour the fallen fruit, 
insects and ali. Sheep are good against canker-worms. 
The treading and rootmg of animals destroys or anAors 
insects in the soil. Sometimes hogs strip the beurk &om tns 
roots of trees, and must be watched. 

It is more economical to manure liberally, and take off 
crops ; as the constituents of vegetables are generally diffei^ 
ent from those of trees ; but when the trees nearly cover the 
land, it should be wholly devoted to them, and the manuring' 
and culture continued, as the extra produce, and superior 
quality of the fhiit, will amply repay the cost. The finest 
orchard in the country (page 27} has produced large crops 
of vegetables that have paid all ihe expenditures. 

A great variety of manures is useful for trees, and various 
kinds besides animal manures are often best and cheapest r 
yet animal manures, about 1 part in 2 or 3, are very good 
m compost. Mud, peat, or muck is excellent, if do^ and 
exposed to the air and frost one season. They are wadi 
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improved by the addition of ashes, 10 or 20 bushels to the 
cord. A small quantity of lime, salt, soot, and plaater, 
are also excellent. These form a cheap and valuable ma- 
nure. 

Rotten wood, hay, straw, leaves, sawdost, chips, shavings, 
we^, &cc.f are excellent manure for trees ; bat some alkali, 
such as lime or ashes, should be added to neutralise the 
acidity. These substances are all excellent for mulching. 
Fine charcoal is good ; so are saltpetre, nitrate of soda, m 
small quantities. Guano is good, properly mixed in loam, 
but it is usually dear. 

Salt Ive or soap-boilers' waste, mixed with loam, also 
soap-suds, sink-water, and urine, are valuable, and it is ben 
to mix them in compost. Bone manure and bom shavings 
are good. Almost every vegetable substance in liberal por- 
tions, animal substances in a moderate way, well pcrpaied, 
and mineral substances in profusion or in a small way, ac- 
cording to their strength, are beneficial to trees, when prop- 
erly prepared and applied, and a variety is usuaUv the 
best. £ven coal-ashes are useful on any soil, slack- 
smiths' cinders are good for pear-trees and grape-vines. 
Night-soil mixed with loam is nne, and even granite-dust is 
useful. 

COMFOST FOK ALL EiNDS OF TeEIS, 6cC. OuC COfd OT 100 

bushels of mud, muck, peat, or heavy loam, for dry. sandy 
or gravelly soils : or the same quantity of sand, gravel, or 
light loam for clayey, muddy, or moist soils; or commoo 
loam, or a mixture or different kinds, for a soil of common 
texture. Add 20 or 30 bushels of manure from the stable, 
Inm-yard, or hog-pen. Add 10 bushels wood-ashes, half a 
biuhel of salt, and a peck of plaster ; a little less of these 
for moist land, and more or twice as much lor dry soil. 
These will make a good compost for any trees or plants ; but 
if convenient, add any of the materials named as manures 
in this chapter. 

Liquid Manukes. Soapsuds are a good manure for trees 
and plants of every descnption, as they contain a variety of 
elements. We have with this manure alone rendered poor 
land highly productive. Rev. M. Allen, of Pembroke, a 
veteran and distinguished fanner, showed to us highly 
valuable effects from applying soap-suds liberally around 
larse apple-trees in grass land. To suds, add smk-water 
and urine, and all thoe, in mixture or separate, are better 

5* 
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fl>r the growing plant for fermenting a few weeks. Fran 
Inmost every manure, particularly those that are readily 
soluble, a good liquid manure may be made. 

TRAINING. 

Oar climate is so warm, that training fruits m a southern 
aspect to walls, fences, buildings, banks, &c., for the purpose 
of obtaining greater heat, is necessary with only a few 
southern or foreign fruits, in the North. Most varieties cul- 
tivated in the temperate region, come to perfection, even in 
N. England, in the common tree form. 

Yet training is sometimes useful to obtain a due degree 
of heat; it is also very ornamental and convenient in a 
garden, giving a beautiful and tasteful appearance, econo- 
mizing room, and furnishing superior specimens of fhiit. 
There are various modes suited to different purposes, situa- 
tions, and tastes. 

Tree Training differs from common tree form in the pro- 
duction of low and extended branches, caused by cutting 
back the stem, and checking the upper lunbs, until the lower 
ones become large and strong from the full force of light and 
heat. It admits of modifications, and is adapted to various 
purposes, and to almost every species of tree or plant. 

After one year's growth of the young tree, scion, or vine, 
eut off* the main stem, (figure a,) leaving buds on each side. 
Next season, train a branch each way, and a stem upward, 
which cut down as before, (figure b!) The third season, 




Different Stage» of Tree Training. 

train a new branch each way, and the stem upward, and cat 
Inck again, (figure c,} and train small limbs on the lower 
branches, on each, side, or on the uoper side only. Another 
leason, train up a stem and cut aown again, training o«t 
another branch on each side, and limbs on another bnuie^ 



(figme d, slKTwins one side.) In most other mode*, the lop 
and npper branches are kept back, to induce loir bnutehn, 
and give them a strong growth first. 
j?ui rKUMnta is a convenieot form, and is much pmctiNd 




with grtpet, peaches, nectarines, apricots, ploms, figs. hx. 

HoumiruL Tkuruio is a vny neat and omunentd 
mode, givii^ a good exposition to light, beat, and air. It 
is pcBOQsed with grapes, pears, appUs, Ice. The distance 
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At the splendid and beautiful 
TiUa Qf J. P. Gushing, Esq., in 
WWertowD, in this vicinity, where 
nnmerous ciperiments are made in 
everj department of cultivation, 
pear trees are trained in this way, 
and each branch grafted with a 
different kind, serving an impor- 
tant purpose of utility, as weU as 

QcEHomLLi THintNa. In this 
mode, the tree is run up tall, the 
branches not extended wide, but , 
licnt down and fastened at fir&t by t . 
lines. It is a neat, compact mode, i3'''i' 
reqoiiing but little room, generally ^ 
about huf a rod square, and from u„-„ 
the branches depending, abundant 
bearing is induced. Some cut 
back the main branches annually, 
in tiaining, to give vigor to ibe 
hnvet branches , 

PyatHiDU, Ttunuia is a neat 
and beaotiTuI form, adapted to 
apples and pears, and it aSbrds 
the advantages of light and air to 
all parts, as the tap branches do \ l 1 

not ovctahadow the lower. ^\' 

HoorTiuiH. 




?; 



is 



M. 



i 



or of taste. 
Posts are set 
^ in a circle, Pyramidal Trot 
r and several 

s. Bet on the outside, or 
_. , __. . branches from a central v; 

OtHrmt iv«»«,. j^ igfist,) we trained a., 
n or ■roand an arbmr, in a t^ral form. 
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Many firnit-giowers ran into extre^Ks Si:^:::^ rrae tto 
mnch, others too little, or none a: ail : irii scese mn inc 
into one eztreme and then into the ouer. jxtjccl: 
trees for years, and then praninff to nci^oos ^Ilxss 
trees need moderate pruning oolr. Som-s reqoir* 
to give them proper nrm, and it is neoessarj v, :aear ava; 



dead and decajring limbs. 

By jndicioiis pnming we hare more *hni^ 
fblia^ie, and larger and finer irai:. aad tbe son %zd aur are 
adnutted into the top, to improre and per&a *jl« l^^i: Tb£ 
catting off of a large limb is injurious, as :heT* .* ^joaliy 
a large root corresponding, which will be ser.yi«.r afec?ad 
by the loss, and the whole tree most suffer. 

Very compact tops may need thinnin?. Be caan^i^is afaoai 
going into a tree to prone with hard boiEu or sb'.e^ cxl wiea 
use bai^ peels. Use a fine saw for large brui>?hes. ih«B pan 
smoothly. Various applications are niade where iar?* hmJbn 
are cm. Grafting composition, also a mixture of vinal pars 
of clay and cow manure, are used for large wooxids from 
catting of limbs and injuries. Alcohol, with as moca shei. 
lac diKolved in it as will make it of the oonsMenoe </ paint, 
Implied with a painter's brush, is excellent. It exduda the 
air and water, and is unaffected by change of weather. 

TufB Foa PRUNura. Volumes hare been written on this 
subject, a great part of which is mere theory. 3Iany prime 
in the spring from custom, and others in June becaose the 
wound heals quickly, not reflecting that it is of more im- 
portance that the wound heal soundly than quickly. We 
gire directions according to our experience fer 30 yean. 

Slight pnming, in which very smaU hmbs, or dead limbs 
of any size, are removed, mav be performed when most oo»- 
venient, in any season. Moderate pnming should be done 
in June, July, or August, though it will answer very well 
fill Dec. If trees are pruned in July, Aug., or Sept., iIm! 
wood wiU become hard, sound, and well seasoned, and com- 
mence healing over ; and it is not material, otherwise than 
for appearance, whether it heals over the fiist^ aeoond, or 
third year, as it will remain in a healthy state. 

We should prefer Oct., Nov., or even Dec., to the q>ring, 
which is. the worst season. The trees then are full of mp, 
and it coses oat at the wound, which toms black and deesjr^ 
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like a tree cut in the spring, and allowed to retain the bark. 
But if limbs, ever so large, are cut in Aug. and Sept., the 
wood will become hard and remain so, if it never heals over. 

Thirty-two years ago, in Sept., we cut a very large branch 
from an apple-tree, on account of injury by a gale. The 
tree was ola, and it has never healed over ; but it is now 
sound, and almost as hard as horn, and the tree perfectly 
sound around it. A few years before and after, large limbs 
were cut from the same tree in spring ; and where they were 
cut o£f the tree has rotted, so that a quart measure may be 
put into the cavities. 

Fbunino Youno Tk£es and Branches of Largs Ones. Side 
shoots of youn^ or nursery trees should not be cut off at 
first, as it will mduce weakness in the stem, the trees will 
bend over, and staking cannot save them. The only rem- 
edy is to cut them off, and let them start anew. * 

Examine a young tree with numerous side branches all 
the way up the trunk, and you will find that it tapers off as 
it ascends, showing that every limb gives additional strength 
to the tree below it, down, not only to the ground, but to the 
roots also. The lower limbs of young trees are like tribata> 
ries to rivers, which serve to strengthen and enlarge them. 
Remove these tributaries, and where will be the noble river? 

Spur Pruning is the shortening of lateral brancheSi by 
cutting them off a few inches from the stem ; and occasions- 
ally the largest should be cut off smoothly at the trunk, and 
thus g^radually reduced, as the top of the tree is formed. 

If you woiUd have Isirge trees, under which you can pest 
with teams, do not make them tall at once, but train them 
up, retaining side branches to give body and health to the 
trunk and roots till you get your tree up, and an elevated 
top to perform these offices. This may be done gradually, 
and with success, cutting away the lower limbs as the top 
becomes large. In the first place, cut out the largest side 
limbs, that they may not become too larc^e, or cut wem oS 
a little way from the trunk, to check their growth, while the 
trunk grows and attains a larger proportion ; then their am- 
putation will produce less effect. 

Allied to the cutting off of side shoots, or stripping the 
side leaves from young trees, is the trimming of large umbs 
by cutting off all shoots and spurs a considerable distance 
from the trunk because they ao not bear fruit, when ihttf 
1 u*m an equally important ofEbce in giving growth and 
, not oinly to the branch, but to the trunk and root. 
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STOCKS AND THEIR EFFECTS. 

Great attention shoold be paid to the selection of stocks, 
for ^y often have an important effect on the growth, pro- 
duction, and life of the tree, and on the quality of the fruit. 
In most cases, grafted and bodded trees are smaller and shorter 
lived than natural trees. The nearer the stock and scion are 
allied, the more hardy and k>nger lived the tree will be. On 
the contrary, the wider the difference the sooner the tree will 
come to an end. In extreme cases of disparity, as the pear 
and the apple, they generally die in a few years. 

Seedling stocks are best, as suckers are liable to send ap 
suckers, to have a stinted growth, aud die prematurely. 
Sometimes there are great advantages in putting scions on 
stocks different from themselves, as we shall show under 
different species. 

Efvbcts of the Stock on the Scirm and Fritit. Some 
years ago we published our views, showing that the stock 
affected the fruit in various ways. This novel view was 
generally opposed. But as science increases, the best prac- 
tical men acknowledge the fact, and profit by it. 

We have never read various articles of any writer, nor 
conversed much with an intelligent cultivator, who has not 
acknowledged, directlyor indirectly, that the stock affects the 
fruit of the scion. We could quote numerous authorities 
and hundreds of cases showing that the stock affects the 
firuit "for better or for worse." It affects the size, form^ 
color, quality, time of ripening, production, time of bearing, 
year ox bearing, and as to health and perfection, or defects 
and decay. And the higher up the stock is grafted, &e 
greater will be its effect on the scion. 

We have noticed se^seral cases of late plums grafted into 
a branch of an early tree, and when the early plums ripened^ 
the leaves fell from the whole tree, and the late fruit fiiiled 
from want of foliage. We grafted an apple that was usually 
sound on the top of a tree, the fhiit of^ which was always 
water-cored, some of it almost a ball of waier ; and that 
graced fruit was always water-cored, but not so on the 
other trees. Mr. Rivers, of the Strowbridgeworth nursery, 
JBng., says that <'some pears that are worthless on pear 
acodn are improved ana fine on the quince;" and every 
coltiTatDr talks in a similar way. Joscqph Gooper, Esq., of 
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New Jersey, had Vandevere kpples affected with bitter rot; 
he grafted them with other kinds, and the fruit had the same 
defect. And he said, " I have, in numerous instances, seen 
Uie stock have great mfluence over the fhiit grafted thereon, 
in bearing, size, and flavor.^' 

Downing, while on this as a main subject, says that stocks 
never effect any alienation in the identity of the variety or 
species of fruit, yet he immediately speeiks of ^'fine fruit 
trees whose seeds have established the reputation of fidelity 
to their sort ; but when grafted on another stock, th^ lose 
this power." Thomas, in speaking of using stocks dineient 
from the graft, says, << Besides increasing the productiveness 
of some varieties, Uie quality too is changed, and sometimes 
improved." Again, << Stocks may hasten or retard ripening j 
they may affect the size, color, and quality of fruit." 

Generally, the scion governs, but the stock modifies. On 
the contrary, the stock preserves its identity below the graft, 
though grafted low and when small, so that a sucker from 
the root or below the graft will yield fruit like the stock j yet 
sometimes the scion modifies the stock or its root, imparting 
some of its characteristics to it. Kirtland says that the 
Newtown Pippin will give roughness of bark (its own pecu- 
liar habit) to the stock. Some scions change the root of the 
stock to their own peculiarity. Mr. S. L. Goodale, a very 
observing nurseryman and fruit-grower, Saco, Me., statesy 
in the Horticulturist, that he grafted vigorous kinds of plums 
on slow-groMTing Canada stocks, and they ran to tops, the 
roots bein^ less than those not grafted. We have other 
cases. It IS evident that the scion and stock have a recipro- 
cal influence on each other ; yet each maintains the prinapal 
control at its own end of the tree. 

EFFECTS OF SOIL, CLIMATE, LOCATION, CUL- 
TURE, MANURE, PRUNING, OVER-BEARINO 
AND THINNING. 

Soils have a powerful effect in the modification of fhut, 
80 much that some are large, fair, and of the greatest exeeU 
knee on one soil, and worthless on another. They also vary 
the time of ripening, and materially>ffect the tree in growth, 
health, size, and longevity. 

Clj^^ts greatly affects both trees and fruit. Some yuis* 
1 floorish cxDly in the region of their natiTiliyi. io( 
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bearing removal eren to the East or ^*sz : winle ocien 
seem adapted to almost every clime, and er^n :•> ^i:JereDt 
hemispheres. Nearly all foreizn apples inL is. l'::« ■:-..czi3t. 
yet the Grayenstein and Red Asirachan d-icr^b. well m 
almost every section. Of 600 foreign j<an :r.*ii here. ocIt 
a few are valoable; yet some are o: zrea: eic«.>2ce -ji 
almost eyery section. Some foreign chrrr.e^. z^tacz.^, aV 
ploms are excellent, yet oar indigences ir.;i'^ cf every de- 
scription are taking precedence of exotics. 

I«ocATioN has a great influence on the crop and qaaliTy. 
Low lands, near small streams of wa:er. are u^uaily ir.^. 
By large bodies of wato^ a spray rises and ex:rac:i ihe frost 
before the sun shines, and prevent:; injur)'. In win*.er. this 
favorable influence is lost by bodies of fre^h ^ a:er. as chey 
become frozen. Locations bordering on sal: va:er are 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer, as the a^mcspnere 
is modified by the more equable temperature of the wa:er. 

Sheltered locations, particularly those thai are «cr»^neil from 
the north winds, are the most liable to fros:<. (Page l^ij). 
In such situations, trees are subjected to the w:de&: extremes 
of temperature; thawing by day. and freezms by night, 
which often destroy tender' trees, or buds, or blossoms in 
spring. Yet such warm locations may be necc^sarj- in the 
North, to bring late kinds to peri'ection. and even training 
may be requisite in addition. In cities, large towns, and 
even in villages, the cold is usually less severe ; hence, some 
tender trees flourish in such places. 

Elevated lands are generally best for fruits ; and though 
less exposed to frost than low lands, during 24 hours or the 
year, the high lands, on an average, are cooler. In some 
places on the Connecticut river, vegetation is 3 or 4 weeks 
more forward than on the neighboring highlands. An ele- 
vation of 600 feet is equal to a degree of north latitude. 
Hence a high mountain has the climate of a more northern 
region. A hollow among highlands is colder than such a 
situation down lower. 

Sometimes the buds or blossoms are killed below, and 
escape above, a horizontal line ; so nice is this distinction, 
sometimes, that only the tops of tall trees have fruit on them. 

Great elevation is unfavorable, from the pelting of winds 
upon tender blossoms, fruit, and foliage, and in some cases 
it is too cold to perfect the fhiit. 

CtTLTuas has a powerful effect. Where the soil long 
6 
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remains stationary, the roots and the trees become a 
measure stationary also, and the fruit is li^t and wort 
Those unacquainted with good management of fruit u 
can hardly imagine the good effects of cultivation. ' 
effects of good culture are as evident in the quality and , j 
appearance of fruit as in the product. 

Manure is necessary to the successful production of aO 
kinds of fruit, unless they are raised in new or rich lands. 
On old lands it is indispensable, and a variety is requisite 
to give perfection to fruit, more particularly when the land 
has become exhausted. Sometimes manure has a great 
effect on the quality of fruit, as well as on its producl 
size, fairness, dec. On old lands, ashes, plaster, lime, I 
manure, dec, should be applied liberally. 

FauNiNa, judiciously practised, has an important effed 
both in the quantity and quality of fruit. We have improved 
trees, that yielded but little poor fruit, by moderate pruning, 
so as to produce a good crop, of an excellent quality. The 
nutriment necessary to support decaying limbs, and supe^ 
fluous suckers and branches, was turned to the production 
and perfection of the fruit. In this way, a half hour's laboi 
will sometimes increase the crop to the amount of several 
dollars. 

Over-bearing and Thinning have influence also. Id 
some cases, a tree hangs so full that it is impossible tor il 
to perfect the whole crop j and the consequence of alloi 
it all to remain on, will be small, pale, insipid fruit. In i 
cases of over-fulness, if half the crop be taken off , 
small, the other half would not only equal the who<w 
quantity, but owing to large size, fairness, and su] 
quality, it would sell for more, perhaps twice as muu., 
the market. 

ACCLIMATION. 

In changing any variety of fruit from one climate 
another, the removal should be under favorable drcumstkum- 
ces. In carrying trees to a colder climate, it should be < 
in the spring, that the growth and ripening of the tree , • 
be in accordance with its new climate, and not have a «. 
winter come suddenly on the luxuriant growth of a wa 
region. On the contrary, on carrying trees to a wai 
climate, transfer them in the fall or early winter, to a 
the sudden changes from a cold winter to dry, hot 
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fiat the better way to accastom firoit to a diffeient climate 
is by carrying scions or seeds ; the latter shoald be preferred, 
when they mil produce the genuine kinds. In these cases, 
the growth of the whole tree, and its habits, will in some 
measure be adapted to its new home. There are but few 
foreign apples worth cultivating in this country, as they are 
defective j yet we have superior apples, admirably adapted 
to our dunate, from the seeds of foreign kinds or their de- 
scendants. Most foreign pears fail from some imperfections, 
yet we have fine hardy natives from their seeds. 

By acclimation, the peach has travelled gradually from a 
region of perpetual summer, to a cold clime, where it often 
bears, without injury, 30 or 40 degrees below freezing. We 
have Baldwin apples in Maine that have been there 50 
years, which are perfectly hardj*, while those carried from 
this region to that State often fail in cold winters. 

DWARFING. 

Tor want of room, or for the purpose of causing trees to 
bear young, dwarfing is desirable, and in this way larger 
specimens of firuit are often obtained. Dwarf trees are 
usually very great and early bearers. In a small gardeoi 
where there is room for only a few large trees, man^ dwarfs 
may be set, affording a vanety and succession of unit. If 
a piece of land be set with many dwarfis, instead of a few 
large standards, a crop of fruit will be obtained much ear- 
lier: and in this way, a small lot may be made ornamental. 

The best way of dwarfing is to use a stock naturally 
small, as the paradise stock for the apple : the Canada, and 
other slow-growing stocks, for the plum ; toe quince or thorn 
for Uie pear ; the plum for the peach ; the mahaleb stock for 
the cherry, dec. The paradise stock reproduces itself firom 
seed, the fruit of which is small and acid. There is a large 
dwarf kind, called Doucain, the fruit of which is sweet, pro- 
duced also by seed. Mahaleb is a wild cherry of Europe. 
In every speaes of fruit, there are some slow-growing kinds 
that may be used for dwarfs. 

We have often raised trees, of the same species, that dif- 
fered more than half in their growth. Dwarfs may be made 
by worldng a slow grower on a stock, and the desirable kind 
on that. Frequent transplanting tends to dwarf any tree, 
by ntsxding its growth. jDwarfii may be made of any tree 
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by root-pruning, shortening-in of the branches, and giviBg 
only moderate culture. 

ROTATION. 

In raising nursery trees, or growing standards, there must 
be a rotation of crops, or great care to supply, in the ma- 
nures, those elements that abound in the trees. We saw 
some seedling apple trees of one year's growth, the row9 of. 
which ran across a strip of land in which seedling apples 
had grown the year previous. The stocks on that Atrip 
were about half as large as the others. On a part of lA 
other land were plum seedlings the previous year. There 
the apple seedlings were not quite as large as where other 
crops nad grown, which shows that, though one species 
of trees will grow tolerably well after another, yet they do 
better to succeed other crops. Numerous other experiments 
show the same results. "Dr. Lee, editor of the Southern Cul- 
tivator, says that a nurseryinan lost 17,000 grafted apple 
trees, in consequence of having exhausted the soil of &»- 
ments necessary for their formation, by having grown, jrear . 
afler year, and removed from the land, crops of trees. 
Analysis showed that there was a lack of potash and limj^ 
which stable manure did not sufficiently supply; and hb 
further says, that you may as well grow one vanety of plants 
year afler year, for a century, on the same land, as to fatten 
the same kind of hogs year after year, in the same pen, bf. 
suppl3ring the food they need. To this remark we would 
add, that if you turn pigs into a lot of clover, roots, nuts, or 
fruit, and remove them and put in others, when the food lit 
mostly consumed, the second lot must be fed m'nre than the 
first ; so of trees. A piece of land may be so rich as to 
produce a good growth a number of years; then it may 
need manure, and of particular kinds, containing the de- 
ments composing the trees. If trees are removed, or decaji 
and others of the same species are set on the same hxAf 
liberal manuring will be necessary in raising another crop. 
A renewal of the soil may be necessary fk>m the forest or 
pasture. If the trees decay on the land, the process wiU be 
slow, and there will at first be much acid in the rotten wood, 
and there will also have been much exhaustion from pnuU 
ings, waste of leaves scattered to the winds, and the removal 
of fruit. These losses must be supplied. These fitcts ifiboiir 
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the importance of changing the site of an orchard when the 
trees naive decayed^ or changing the soil, and adding lime, 
a^ies, salt, charcoal^ dec., in addition to common stable 
manure. 

NEW VARIETIES FROM SEED. 

A few yarieties of fruit only produce the same from seed. 
Id this way some peaches, a few plums, apricots, aud cher- 
ries are propagated. Most kinds are propa!gated by grafting 
and budoing ; and from the effects of the stock, and from the 
mixing of blossoms, a great many new yarieties are pro- 
dnoed from seed, the most of which are worthless, tending 
back to the natural type, or wild state. 

Yet incidentally, and by design, new and superior fruits 
are constantly produced. In this way we haye, of compar- 
advely recent production, nearly all our best fruits, and we 
are making yaluable acquisitions annually. Many of the 
best kinds of fruit are cultiyated together; and when in 
blossom, they mix by wind, by insects, and by intermingling 
of branches, so that a profusion of new kinds are produced. 

A cross between two kinds is formed by shaking the branch 
of one oyer the other while in blossom. A more scientific 
way is to remoye the stamens of a flower, as it begins to 
expand, and then coyer it with gauze, and when the pistils 
are perfect, apply to them the pollen of a desired kind, and 
oorer again till out of blossom. This forms a regular cross 
of desired kinds, and the parents are well known. (Page 
76.) 

DO SOME VARIETIES DECLINE ? 

On this subject there is ample room for argument and 
dieory, on both sides. In some pajrts of the world, and in 
different ages, yarieties of fruit haye apparently declined. 
This seems a powerful reason in fayor of^ the affirmatiye of 
this question ; but it is more plausible than sound. Perhaps 
we ought to blame the culture, not the fruit ; for while a kind 
declines in one section, it flourishes in full yigor in another, 
and eyen in the same section, in a congenial soil, and under 
good management. A yariety may flourish in new lat 
bat soon some ingredient is exhausted, and it will i 
doarish there again, unless scientifically manured, th« «, 
with the deficient elements. The St. Michael or V f 

6* 
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Doyenne pear, that cracks and blights in the old parts of 
N. England, is in full vigor in the Middle and Western 
States ; and under superior management in Boston, they are 
very fine. It also cloes pretty well in the interior of N. 
England. 

Generally, it is the soil, not the fruit, that declines, from 
repeated cropping, without suitable manure to preserve its 
(Nriginal fertility. Perhaps there is in the soil no potash or 
other alkali, to dissolve silex for the plant or tree, or same 
salt or other ingredient is wanting. 

Fruit may decline from a change in seasons, or from a 
country graduaUy undergoing a change in its climate by 
reason of the reduction or increase of forests, by the recla- 
mation of wet lands, by changing the course of streams, or 
other increase or decrease of lx)dies of water. Location 
and elevation oflen have an effect equal to a change of cli- 
mate. All these things, and many others, have effects, par- 
ticularly on very susceptible kinds. 

A variety may decline from being on mihealthy stocks^ 
aikd the scions from it may retain and continue the defect. 
Sometimes we have a great change in weather, both in 
summer and winter, and the constitution of the atmosphere 
may be occasionally modified. Fruits generally decline, not 
from intrinsic defects, but from external circumstances. The 
cholera and potato rot do not indicate any decline in the 
human race or in that valuable esculent. 

A fruit may decline in what is called its native climate, 
where the tree had its birth, when in reality its true natirity 
was in a more congenial region where the seed grew. ThSl 
first cause is often overlooked in tracing the origin of fruits. 
The orange fails here, though produced from seed, as that 
Was raised in a milder clime. Grafting and budding tend 
to deterioration, as the stock and scion often vary in thi^ 
habits, even when of the same species ; (page 59 ;) and when 
the stock and scion are of difierent species, as the ^uinoe, 
thorn, mountain-ash, and apple for the pear, there is still 
greater degeneracy in tree, though there ma^r not be in fruit. 

Though there is far less declension in fruit than is gener- 
ally supposed, yet there are, doubtless, cases in which dedine 
is peculiar to, or inherent in, the variety. It i€ the same 
with fruits as with races of animals and vegetables gener- 
allv. They may decline from inherent defects, or firom 
jicamstances. 
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TO INDUCE FBUITFULNESS AND EARLY 

BEARING. 

In s(»ne cases, it is desirable to bring fruit trees into edrijr 
bearing, to determine the kind, and for other pnrpoMS. 
Trees may grow large and luxuriantly, and be a long time 
in bearing. 

Root Frunins has been practised of late years, for this 
purpose. The roots are laid bare, and some of the longest 
are cut off a few feet from the tree ; this checks its growth, 
and early bearing is the result. This is practised also for 
the purpose of dwarfing in gardens, where small trees are 
preferred. The fall is a favorable season for this apen^/m, 
but it shortens the life and restricts the size of the tree, and 
ranks with the foncy work of the amateur. 

RiNaiNG-. Carefully remove a ring of bark about one sixth 
of an inch wide from a limb you would form blossom buds, 
or retain and perfect its fruit, but do not cut the wood. As 
the sap returns in the bark, it will be checked, and tend to 
the growth and fhiitfubiess of the branch, but at the expense 
of the rest of the tree. It is like starving one pig to latten 
another, instead of keeping both growing. Granulations 
will be formed, and the wound healed ; then the sap vnH 
pass on, else the branch TKfould die. This may be done in 
July, to form blossom buds, and just before blossoming ; to 
set fruit, retain and improve it. It is adapted to the pewr 
and apple. 

BsKDUia THB Limbs down, and fastening them in that po- 
sition, as m quenouelle training, retains the sap in them, 
inducing bearing and improvement in fruit, withoat injury 
to the tree. Hence there is more philosopthy than wUm in 
the sa^g, that the bending down of fruit trees by heavy 
snows indicates a fruitful season. 

Taansplanting a tree frequently has a tendency to check 
its growth, and cause early bearing ; but it will reduce its 
size, and shorten its life. The effect is the same as root 
pruning, as roots are lost by removal. 

Stocks. By putting scions into stocks of slow growth, as 
pears on quince and thorns, luxuriant plums on Canada 
stodcs^ peaches on plums, apples on paradise stocks, the 
eflfoct IS similar to root pruning, both in causing early bear- 
ing and in the final effect on the tree. 
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Shostsnikg-in is the most successful, convenient, and least 
injurioos mode. In July, clip off about a third of the present 
year's growth) this will cause the formation of blossom 
buds, instead of an extension of wood, as would be the case 
without clipping. We have found this very effectual on the 
peach. If buds have set naturally, cutting off half the last 
year's growth early in the spring will generally improve the 
fruit by reducing its quantity. 

CHANas OF Soil and Addition of Condiments. Sometimes 
the soil may be too rich in vegetable and animal manures, 
and a change of a part for gravel, sand, or loam, with the 
addition of ashes, salt, lime, charcoal, bone manure, &k^ 
mav be necessary. Again, trees may suffer from poverty, 
and require richer soil, manures, and condiments, also more 
culture. A lean, porous soil of sand and gravel may require 
mud, peat, clay or loam, and vegetable matter. 

CAUSES OF FAILURE. 

These are various, often beyond the control of man, and 
some even defy his powers of investigation. We have 
treated of spring frosts and insects, under these h^uis. 
Drought is a common cause in our long, hot summers, es- 
peciaBy on dry lands. The preventives are deep culture 
and frequent stirring of the soil, the mixing clay, mud, peat, 
and marl with dry soils, the use of salt, a^es, and plaster, 
mulching or covering the land. 

There may be an abundance of manure, and yet limfi| 
ashes, salt, bone manure, iron, or some other ingredient, may 
be wanting. The soil may contain too much vegetable 
mould, and not enough gravel and sand. 

Qeneral debility of the tree, or some disease or affection 
unknown, mav cause failure. A hard winter, or sadden 
changes from neat to cold and the reverse, may injure the 
tree, or kill the blossom buds. 

A powerful wind, or heavy storms, when the trees are in 
blossom, may beat off and waste the pollen or fertilizinir 
dvisX ; hence a failure, sometimes, on the windward side of 
a tree only. A very powerful heat at this season is supposed 
to have an unfavorable effect, perhaps by hastening too n^ 
idly the process of inflorescence, which may prevent tho 
usual operations of insects on the flowers. We nave Imoim 
I crops alter cool weather at the time of flowering, whinh 
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oontinned the blossom for several weeks. Sli^ frost, and 
cold winds, are more destractive when the fhiit is setting, 
or soon after, than when the tree is in bloom. The mott 
common causes of &iliu« are evident and remediable. Tbey 
aie a want of manure, thorough culture, and judkaoof 
pruning. 

SCRAPING, WASHING, SLITTING, AND 
DISBARRING. 

ScRAPma the ross and loose bark from fruit trees, with a 
deck scraper or other implement, is very beneficial ; it gives 
a healthy action to the bark, and deprives insects of riielter, 
and nest for their eggs. This may be done at any time 
excepting spring, when the wounded bark turns black, and 
causes decay. June is a good time. 

Washes of various kind^ are usefrd in destroying insects 
and their eggs, in giving the trunk and branches a nesh and 
healthy appearance, and serving for manure as they run 
down around the roots. Caustic washes, as a solution of 
potash, lime, wood-ashes, &c., are beneficial, and are very 
efficacious in destroying wood-lice, preventing the operations 
of borers and destroying their eggs. 

A strong lye of wood-ashes is a very convenient and ex- 
cellent wash ; and if the ashes are applied with it, so much 
the better. One pound of potash to a pailful or 2 gallons 
of water makes a very strong wash, ana it is highly valua- 
ble. ScHne have used 1 pound to a gallon without injuring ; 
others have injured trees by so powerful a caustic. Fresh 
lime is good, but it should not be used as whitewash, as it 
will injure the trees by closing the pores of the bark, and 
preventing the favorable effects of dews, rains, and air, and 
a caustic coat long on the bark is liable to kill it. Besides, 
whitewash on trees is imsightly. Use hen or other manure 
with lime, to destroy its tenacity ; then the whole will be 
gradually washed down the tree for manure. 

Soft-soap, strong soap-suds, and whale oil soap quite strong, 
are valuable washes. Add ashes to soap-suds. A compound 
may be made of soap-suds, tobacco water, soot, a little ' 
salt, hen, pigeon, or cow dung, sulphur, and other nauseous 
and rich substances, more or less, that will be highly useful 
in dMdroving insects, cleansing and improving the bark, en- 
riehing the soil, and annoying insects. 
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Apply washes freely, and several times in a year, with a 
stiff brush, to all parts of the trunk and the large brancheSj 
carefully avoiding the leaves, if the wash be strong. 

Slitting the Bare. Some person says that there is no 
more danger of the bark getting too small for the tree, than 
there is of a boy's skin becoming too small for his body. 
But in some cases, under a vigorous growth, the bark of 
trees will crack open, particularly cherry trees, and the wood 
is liable to crack also. In such cases, slitting may save the 
trees, as the openings will be small when there are a num- 
ber of slits, in this operation, do not make long slits with 
the grain of the wood, but make short slits in spiral form. 
With suitable scraping, washing, and other good manage- 
ment, slitting will seldom be necessary. 

D1SBAREIN&. Old bark-bound trees, particularly apple 
trees, are improved by stripping the bark from the trunks, 
about the fime of the longest c^ys. In this case, the trees 
should be put into a thnfty state, and the bark taken off 
with great care, so as not to disturb the cambrium between 
the bark and wood, which will soon form a fresh, healthy 
bark. This mode has been practised but Uttle. It is weU 
to screen the naked trunk from the sun a few weeks. 

RENOVATING OLD TREES. 

Sometimes old trees,' or those not very old,, fail from the 
exhaustion of the soil, while they still possess life and vigor 
under good management. In most cases, trees may be 
renovated by ploughing, manuring, pruning, scraping, and 
washing. Let the manure be adapted to the soil, as directed 
on page 53. Keep the land well cultivated. Stir the soil 
often. 

In case trees are far gone by neglect, remove the earth, 
and prune off rotten or decayed roots, and replace fresh soil 
from the forest, including mould and leaves, or from a pas- 
ture not recently or ever ploughed, or any other fresh soil 
different from that around the tree, and thoroughly mix with 
the soil a Uberal quantity of compost. (Page 53.) And if 
the soil be not removed as far as the roots extend, enrich it, 
and stir deep and thoroughly to the extent of the roots, bnt 
carefully avoid injuring them. 

Prune off about one third of the limbs, including those 
that are dead or decaying ; scrape and wash thoroughly. Vk 
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this way many treesyiiovniseless, may be made tobearaboRp 
dant crops of ezceUeot fruit. Many trees that do not now 
prodace a peck of fair froit, could be made to yield sereral 
barrels of the finest quality, and at a moderate expense too. 
Sometimes the larvae of the 17 years' locust seize upon the 
roots of trees, and draw their support from them. Exam- 
ine, and remove this evil, if it exists. 

TO SAVE GIRDLED TREES. 

Take large scions, long enough to reach over the girdling 
or decay, scarf off each end on the side to go next to the 
tree, like the lower end of the scion in side grafting, and 
insert each end in the same way, under the bark, the upper 
end being the reverse of side grafting, and like inarching. 
(See figure, right side, page 46.) In large trees 12 or 15 
scions are inserted, which sustam it. We have seen trees 
8 or 10 inches through that were girdled, or otherwise dead 
in the bark, saved in this manner. 

The sap ascends in the sap wood, and descends in the 
inner berk, and the tree, though starting well, will decay, 
unless by scions the returning juice can descend to the roots. 
Dr. Shurtleff had a pear tree with dead bark on the trunk, 
too low down to insert scions. He set young trees near it, 
and inserted them by inarching ; atler a while a sprout came 
finom the root, and mat was inserted, also, above the injury. 
The old tree and the young stocks did well, the sprout con- 
necting the trunk with the root. Trees decajong in the 
bark, all round the trunk, are saved by scions extending 
over the defect, and inserted under the live bark. 

TO PROTECT TREES FROM MICE, RABBITS, &c. 

Meadow mice or moles often destroy trees by girdling. 
As they work under the snow, tresiding down early snows 
around trees is a preventive. Heaping up a cone of earth 
around a tree, in the fall, is generaUy sure. On grass land, 
a cart-load of loam will suffice for several trees, and if 
spread around them in spring, will improve the soil. 

Trees may be saved by tying around them laths, shingles, 
dd barrel staves, boards, old leather, canvass, dodi, birch, 
Ace. In England, soot and milk, applied as paint, {nrotects 
trees fiom hares and rabbits, and it may be gooa against 
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mice. With tobacco, sulphur, assafoetida, hen or 
manure, or other offensive substance.s, and mud or c 
ffive body and tenacity, a mixture may be made th«» . 
doubtless prevent all depredations of the kind ; and i£ 
rains do not wash it off m the spring, remove it witliat 
suds. Industrious cats are useful. 

TO PROTECT BLOSSOMS FROM FROST. 

When trees are in bloom, and a frost is expected, ^i 
bundle of straw thoroughly, and put it into the tree ; 
large tree, several buncUes. Or when a frost has occu 
minge the tree all over with cold water, before simrise, < 
it will extract the frost without injury. Wh«a it is ckM 
in the morning, the change to warmer will be gradual, 
the injury less, than when the sun shines on the thi 
blossoms. 

For a number of trees, make fires in several parts of 
garden, of chips, saw-dust, tan, &c., and then throw 
some materials rather moist, to make a slow combustion t 
smoke. Do this at 12 o'clock, and keep up the smoke 
sunrise. Trees may be kept back by planting in cool 
tions, on an elevation, or on a northern exposure, 
placing snow and ice around trees, if it be not already tli 
m plenty, and covering it with straw, hay, tan, shavii 
dcc,f blossoming may be retarded. 

INSECTS. 

Numerous insects, of various kinds, prey upon fruits 
trees. Some are destroyed with ease, others with difficu 
Man, the proud lord of creation, may control the e h 
and lion, and capture the leviathan of the great dcbp 
yet he must see the favorite products of his industry 
away before the formidable doings of tiny insects, 
shall here treat only of those insects that operate general 
and, under each species of trees, of those that affect t 
kind mostly. 

Mr. David Haggerston, formerly farmer and gard 
J. F. Cushing, Esq., Watertown, highly distinguis}«««it 
1 in his profession, discovered the valuable properties 
•oil soap for the destruction of insects. On 1 1 
ches of trees it may be nsed very str 
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tdlenbly thick ; bat on foliage the role is to nee 1 pound to 
7i gallons of wster. This will kill tender insects, bat not 
haray ones. We have tried 1 pound of oil soap to 4 gal- 
lons of water, (m the leares of all kinds of frait trees, and 
various plants ; and this is the strongest that they will bear, 
and th^ will not bear this in a hot sun. It should be 
ap^ed in the evening, as the sun is declining; or very early 
in the morning, ao as to (ky wholly or partially before the 
sun shines warm on the leaves; or on a dull day. If 
i^jplied when it rains, or immediately before, the effect will 
be less. For want of oil soap, use the same quantity of soft 
sosp. It is not so strong, and perhaps more may be used. 

This powerful preparation vnW not kill rose bugs, and, 
perhaps, some other extremely hardy insects may escape, 
ror such, steep half a pound of tobacco in a gallon of water, 
and add (hat to the 4 gallons of solution of whale-oil soap. 
This will destroy them. A pint of whale-oil soap weighs 
1 lb. 2 oz. So use a pint to 4^ gallons of water, or eight 
ninths of a pint to 4 gallons. Oil soap of a dark color is 
the strongest, as the aJkali predominates : that of a light 
color is the weakest, as the oil prevails. Be not afraid of 
killing a leaf, while insects are destroying millions. 

Nearly all kinds of birds devour vast numbers of insects 
and their eggs; therefore thev should be protected and 
kindly treated. No boys should molest them or their nests, 
but rather encourage their sweet music and useful labors. 
Toads, snakes, and bats destroy multitudes of insects. 

The Rose Bug is a beetle about a third of an inch in length, 
of a slender body, tapering to each end. It comes from the 
ground in June, at the time the rose blossoms. It is the 
greatest pest that the fruit grower has to contend with, 
coming often in swarms, destrc^ing both foliage and finit ot 
almost every description. .Sometimes they are so numerous 
that the cultivator retires from the scene discouraged, which 
their ravages soon render desolate. They often stop the 
growth or destroy tender trees, and ruin the crops of large 
ones.. After 5 or 6 weeks, (sometimes they abound only 2 
or 3 weeks,) they suddenly disappear, entering the earth a 
few inches, where they deposit their eggs. A strong solution 
of whale-oil soap and tobacco water is the best remedy. 
Ashes, faster, lime, dec., will annoy but not destroy them. 
(See above.) 

AnDSU OR PtAHT LicB. Thoj are on various plants ; 
7 
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are of different colors, as green, brown, blue, black, red^ 
crimson ; of yarious sizes, from that of a mite to the big- 
ness of a pear bug ; naked, or clothed in a woolly or forzy 
covering. As they multiply with astonishing rapidity, they 
should be destroy^ as they make their appearance. 

For their destruction, use whale-oil soap, or soap-suds, or 
tobacco-water, or all, or any of them, miixed, as strong as 
possible without injury to the leaves. (Page 73.) Lady 
Dird or lady bug, (CocdneUay) and a green fly (Chrpsopa) 
destroy the aphis. 

Lbajp Rollers, and Leaf Eaters. There are several 
kinds of caterpillars that roll Up leaves that serve as a habi* 
tation and for food. Some live in buds, others fasten several 
leaves together to form a shelter. Some live under the bark, 
and others live on leaves without shelter. Crush them, or 
apply whale-oil soap or tobacco- water. 

Other Caterpillars, Worms, and Insects, too numer- 
ous to describe, occasionally prey on the foliage of fruit 
trees. For their destruction, use whale-oil soap, or soft 
soap, or a decoction of tobacco, or add this to the soap if 
necessary ; or, when the dew is on, sprinkle on the foliage 
dry ashes, or powdered lime. The liquid is most effectual. 

To Destroy Grubs and Insects in the Ground. Stir 
up the earth, and let hogs root it and devour them, if con- 
venient ; fowls are also very useful. Exposure of the earth, 
by ploaghing, &c., in fall or early winter, will be a means 
of destruction by frost. Fresh slacked lime, or salt, in 
spring, will have a good effect, both in the destruction of 
insects and improvement of the trees. 

To Destroy Winged Insects, make flambeaux of tar or 
other slow combustion, and thousands will fly into the flames 
and perish. Set open vessels of whey, vinegar, and water, 
or other liquid that will retain them, and set in each vessel a 
lamp, jost above the liquid, and many will be caught. In a 
flat vessel of oil, set a light, and cover it with a bell glass, 
besmeared with oil, in which the insects will be caught, or 
they will fall into the dish below. Take transparent £>tdes, 
fill them nearly up to the neck with sweetened water, and 
hang them into fruit trees. They wiU often become filled 
with a vast variety of insects. Pitchers, mugs, &c., will 
answer. Tie them up by the handle so that they hang 
obliquely, and fill them two thirds full of sweetened water. 
Many insects are thus destroyed which consume frait 
ripe, such aa hornets, wasps, &c. 
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TO FRIGHTEN BIRDS. 

The birds, alter protecting your fruits from insects, most 
be frightened away, unless allowed a share. Images avail 
but little ; in one case a bird used a pocket for a nest. Bella 
put in operation by windmills have a good effect. By a 
string extending to the house, they may be rung occasionally 
when there is no wind. Looking-glasses, or pieces a£ tlie 
same, suspended so as to swing in the sun, nave a good 
effect, from their reflective power. A shingle hung by a 
string, swinging and revolving, will frighten birds; but 
pieces of bright tin are better, and if two ^ near each other 
so as to make a tinkling, it is better still. Birds, kindly 
treated, are not easily frightened. 

TESTING FRUITS FAIRLY. 

A tree, shrub, or vine, may for the first or second year 
of bearing produce fruit inferior in size, appearance, and 
flavor, and yet, after a few years, yield the finest fruit. 
Therefore the cultivator should be patient, lest he condemn 
his best trees. While waiting for a fair test, the tree will be 
gaining in size, and be more valuable for grafting, if it 
shoold jnove to be poor. The Black Eagle cherry bore so 
poor fruit at first that it would have been destroyed had it 
not been raised by a young lady. It is one of the finest 
fruits. 

BLOSSOMS. 

A complete flower has on the outer side green leaves or 
tepalsj called the calyx ; the delicate inner leaves, or petahf 
of various hues, called corolla ; stamens^ which are usually 
long slender stems, next within the petals, having on the top 
a box, or anther ^ in which is contained fertilizmg dust or 
poUen ; and pistUs in the centre of the flower, which are 
usually shorter and stouter than the stamens, and less in 
number. The bottom of the pistils is the germ or rudiment 
ci future fruit, the middle is the stylcj and the top the stigma. 
In some flowers, the calyx is wanting, yet a flower is 
regarded as perfect when it contains, in the same blossom, 
bcw stamens and pistils, these being the organs essential to 
jpqprod oct i o n. 
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He. S, PlMil. i. Km { 
fit- i, IVIicl tkrwtt. 



SoTOE trees or plants have the stuneiui in one flower. Hid 
pistils in another, on the same tree, as com, (the silk is iIm 
pistils, the stamens are on the s}Mnd3e,) cncnmbers, kc^ nd 
ve called moitacimt. Others have the staminale flowers m 



plant, and ttMiriilillate on another, Qncv MC,) 
u the shepherdia, (page 288,) asparanu, &c., and ore e^M 
AociNU. Most trees and jduits pcodndng frnit hcfB pd- 
toa flowers, hke the apple, pear, peach, plnni, chenr, dec 

No BiAws is a term applied to qipbs which naTC no 
HoBaonu or seeds, and bnt yvrj little core. Wo hare sen 
nveral yuieties. The fnil is ver; irregnlar or defotmri. 
It is aaid that snch anomsJies ue piodaced bj inTotisc 
■dons, or b; inverting a-small tree, after barying the (cp b 
the grmuid, and it has taken root. We cannot ezplaia. 

LABELS. 
Trees should be marked prmiptly, distinetljr, and dimbtjr. 
Trnsl not to memon. It is sufficient to bear "■isTftfff 
which will occasionBllf occnr, witbont adding to the Tex>- 
lion by k)sing marks. A nnrserfman lost 1500 by hvdfiiK 
from a falsely marked tree, before it bore. So mnch for me 

Zinc. Write on it with 2 parts of fine Terligria, S ad 
ammonia, 1 lamp-black, 20 water. Mix in a mortar with a 
little water at first. Battle, and shaVe it oecaaiixwl)*. Or 
with iTpea, aiamp the nnmhef a> the snc If da»1w 




1 till oxidized or rnstpd, it ma; be mttriKd vitli a lead 

Old zinc is thos prepared. Fig. a. 
OK LixD. Wrile with a, Eharp awl, 
' through the coat of tin ; or stamp 
ime or Damber with type. Fig. a. 
eet lead ia the same wa^. 
ID WITH Fewtiko, Pnnt with com- 
mes ' and printing ink, on smomh 
palter for being thinly painied with \ 
lead, using a Wer for a press; more 
c, and, for nurserymen, more eipedi- 
nan writing. Fonr or five of each le(- 

enongh.. Bourgeois, LoDR Primer, or 

Pica, IS a good size. Fig. a, 

ID WITH Whitimq. Use soft, smooth, j^. a. 

ewood, and paiot with while lead, or, if 

inled, moisten the wood, and write with a good strong 

with a heary hand. Fig. a. 
ro WITH Ndmbers. Alalielof durable wood, r 
inches long', and one half to an inch wide, | 
Jf as thick. Fig. b. On the corner ci 
[or 1, 2 for 2, 3 ior 3, 4 for 4. For 3, ci 
kcross the edge or narrow side ; and for 10, 
li across the wide side, 2 for 30, 3 for 30, 4 | 

For 50, a notch obliquely across the ne 
de j for 100, a notch obliquely across I 
dde. In this simple way any number ci 
dily expressed, and if made of sound pi 

last many years, and it will endure if 

np in laying trees into (be ground. To 
in this way, a kjiife and any stick are suf. 

Make two contiguous sides, one wider ■^ __^_ 
the other, wilh a square comer between Fi^, i. 

Mark stakes in the same way. In this way each 
f of fruit is numbered. Figure i is nnmbera] 177. 
mark, 100 ; neit, 50 ; 2 neil, 20 ; nei!, 5 ; 2 next, 2. 
dan is our inreniion, and &om its simplicity and dura- 

we prefer it lo all others, for most parooses. It is 
lient for marking all kinds of plants by labels or 
, or for marking bones of earth in which seeds are 
ed for sowing in spring. 

tumo OH Lahkls. Stonl Twine will nnenllr laat a 
■ StT^ of •-- 
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obest lead are durable, and tbey expand as the tree grows. 
Annealed copper \nre is durable, but mind that it does not 
cut the limb. Nos« 21 to 23 are a good siie. Tin, zinc, or 

sheet lead, may be cut wide at one end for marking, the 
other numing to a point, and bent round the limb. The 
point may be run through a hole in the label, and elendied. 
Fig. c. 

MAKING WmE. 

The juice of most kinds of fruit, with only the additiai 
of sugar to some kinds, will make good wine ; and the best 
of vinegar, without sugar. (Page 259.) Such wine is th« 
best for medicine, being free from alcohol, which is usually 
injurious to health, often doing more injury than the juice 
of the grape, with which it is mixed, does good. (Page 240.) 

There are three important requisites in making good wine : 
body, flavor, and color. Some fruits contain all these, and 
make excellent wine alone, as the Catawba grape. Odien 
contain only flavor and color. Body or strength may be 
added by sugar ; and this is necessary to correct acidity. 

To make good wine, take well-ripened, but not over- 
ripened fruit, mash it inely, then press out the juice. In a 
small way, it may be pre^^ in a stout cloth ; in a laigor 
way, in a coffee bag ; on a large plan, in presses. 

Strain the juice, add what sugar is necessary, put inta 
bottles, or in casks, set in a cool cellar to moderate fermen- 
tation ; cork lightly a:t first, lest the bottle or cask borst ; 
watch carefully, and tighten the cork as the fermentatkm 
abates, that it may work as little as possible. Wheal §at- 
mentaion ceases, cork closely. A dry cellar is best. 

In this simple way we have made excellent wine t)f the 
juice of various kinds of fruits, and kept it a year or two in 
the best condition ; and we never ada spirit, as it injures 
the quality ; nor spices, as they spoil the flavor. We prefer 
makmg a strong nch syrup, instead of adding water to the 
juice. It keeps better, it is in less compass, and water may 
be added when used. 

To the juice of currants, which is rather thin, and Yttj 
•dd, we add a pound of sugar to enou|^ to malEe a qami 
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bottle. The juice of milder fruits requires less sugar ; and 
that which is rich does not require so much to give it a body. 

Longworth says that " Catawba grapes, well ripened| need 
no sugar j not well ripened, require 8 or 10 ounces of sugar 
to the gallon of wine. Isabella makes a sweet wine with 
1^ or 2 pounds of sugar to the gallon. When grapes are 
too ripe, the saccharine fermentation takes place in the fruit, 
which gives it more sweetness, but less flavor.'' 

Wine may be made from green grapes, or even from the 
leaves and tender shoots of the vine, mashed in water, by 
adding sugar liberally. 

Make vinegar in the usual way, by exposing the juice 
to the air. It will be better for keeping it a while with 
moderate fermentation, as in making a pleasant Uquor or 
wine. 

GATHERING AND PRESERVING. 

The value of fruit generally depends on the manner of 
gathering and saving. Carelessness in this way will oAen 
reduce its vahie one half. It should be gatherea with great 
care, as bruising disfigures it, causes decay, or insipidity. 
In all cases, coldness retards ripening ; heat accelerates it. 
Fruit is often kept back in ice houses for exhibition, or for 
higher prices. In hot weather, ripening is retarded in a cool 
c^ar. 

Eaiiy apples and pears, and transient fruits, such as 
pead^es, cherries, plums, Ace, that are to be carried some 
distance to market, must be gathered before wholly ripe, as 
they will ripen on the way. 

Some put winter fruit in cellars, on shelves exposed to the 
air. Others pack them as tight as possible in casks, bins, 
and boxes. These differences in opinion will never be 
reconciled, till people learn the important fact, that there is 
a wide difference in the nature of fruits : one kind ripening 
to perfection on a shelf, while it sweats and becomes poor in 
a tight cask ; another becomes insipid when exposed, but in 
a tight vessel comes to its highest state. 

False notions prevail in regard to keeping fruit perfectly 
dry. We have made experiments in packing it in dry and 
moist saw dust, moss, sand, and various other substances, 
and in the moist state it not only kept better, but the quality 
was finer. Surround moist fruit with dry snbstan(*<^, and 
they will generally extract its juice and life ; yet w ^*«^* 
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will keep well in this way, as grapes in cotton, &c We 
haye packed fruit in dry sand, bran, saw dust, charcoal 
dust, plaster, cork dust, wheat chstfi*, straw, Ace, and it never 
paid half the trouble. 

Fruits keep best in rather damp cellars, if aired, in cool, 
dry weather. In dry cellars they shrivel. Those nsoaUy 
transient have been kept a year, sealed np in tin ems. 
Some French writer recommends patting fraik in a ti^ 
vessel, enclosing it in another, and Ming the intermediate 
space with water. Fruit will generally keep well bniied 
in the ground, in a dry soil, surrounded with boards or straw, 
to keep it from the ground, and making a cone of earth over 
it, or a covering of boards, to shed the water. 

Fruit will keep weU sealed up in stone jars. Kasterinf 
around the cover, closely fitted, with lime mortar, or moistaDed 
plaster, which will set immediately, will answer ; so will sev- 
eral thicknesses of paper tied closely round. Set it in a cod 
place, or cover it water tight, and bury it in a free soil, just 
below freezing, for winter, and still deeper in hot weather. 

Shephart's Patent Fruit and Vegetable Preserver is a cel- 
lar for fruit, surrounded with a wall, inside of which are two 
boardings 6 or 12 inches apart, filled between with charrosl 
dust, tan, or saw dust. Over this is an ice-house, or tight 
roof, and as the ice melts it descends inside the boarding, 
runs to the centre of a tight floor, and then runs off. The 
temperature is equable, and about 2 degrees above freezing. 
We have eaten fruits, of a transient nature, preserved in tbu 
manner for 6 or 8 months. In similar manner fruits are 
saved in ice-houses in this vicinity. And they are packed 
in ice here, and sent to the warm regions in the four quar- 
ters of the world ; even the evanescent peach has been sent 
in a fine condition to the East Indies. It affords immense 
advantage in preserving fruit stationary, or in tianspoftar 
tion. Fruits should be kept in a pure atmosphere to prevent 
their imbibing any unpleasant effluvia, and they should be 
kept as cool as possible without freezing. Some firoits 
require to be brought to a milder place, or a warmer room, 
in winter, to ripen them to perfection, and much depends on 
ripening them at the proper period. (Page 000.) By vari- 
ous experiments and inventions, the aid of science, and the 
important advantages of ice, great improvements are making 
in the preservation of fruits, and in the maimer of ripening 
them. 
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THE ATFLE, (^Pgrm Xalm.) 

All oar npples are fhn 
Europe, utd ihey otigiiiated 
fh>m die wild crab Ol that 
, coontTV. Id this caantrf ne 
1 several kinds of wild crab. Wc 
'i have seen ons in New Eoglaiid 
with small, long, dark red frait. 
At present nearly all oar best 
appfes are natives. In the 
Nonbem, Middle, and Weuem 
StalM, thejr are prafectly at brane, and the finest ia the 
wt»ld. The hardy kinds flourish in Canada, Nova Seottn, 




States this fruit does well, i 
tonthem part of the Union. 

The apple is a hard; tree, of moderate growth, and low 
spreading form. Some grow rapidly, and fonn large tress. 
Sereral m the U. S. are 12 feel in circumference. la a wild 
Mate, or with moderate, regular growth, Ihey live 100 yean, 
ot BiiocA, but under high collore they often fail ai half that 
age. We have had fruit from a tree in Plymooth 200 years 
<ud. An uqile tree broogbt from England and planted near 
Hutfbid, Ct., 209 fears ago, produced Cruil last year. Vith 
itsbkMSinnsof white, tinged with red, or withboiutiftal fhdl, 
the ^ple is an omamantal tree, and some with fine fbrms 
and neb dark green ftdiage, are always so in the gay seaaon. 

In the temperate regions, the apple is not only the moBt 
nlnable frail, bat it is of more importance than all others. 
Other kinds are more luscious and dehcate, Init these qaali. 
tie* render Iheni transient, while the apple endures and may 
be bad in excellence Ihroughout the year. These Temaita 
on the puamouQt imponimce of the apple apply to the pn»' 
ent Mate of cultivation, Torious other miits, when duly 
attended to, will assume far more comparative importance. 
Yet the apple, from hardiness, easy production, great ezcd- 
lence, and being always in use, both fresh and dried, will 
bcOd a decided superiority over any other species. 

Tu Una are various. The fine kinds are excellent far 
tkt denHt. Besides the pleaauie of thi* bixnry, and Hm 
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nutriment in rich apples, they have an excellent madiniiiJ 
effect. They are gently laxative, and keep the system in a 
good condition. They serve as a healthy repast for childrai, 
who would be oflen eating something that is injorious from 
too much nutriment. 

Apples are cooked in various wajrs, and may at all times 
form one or more dishes on the table. Stewed apples are 
an excellent sauce. Frjring in a pan after meat, is a fiie 
preparation. They are excellent in dum^mgs. Sliced 
sweet, or mild apples, in Indian and other poodings, are bet- 
ter than raisins, and so they are in boiled rice, aiid in wann 
Indian bread. They make fine pies and tarts. A darndf/y or 
big pie, makes a meal for a whole family. 

Tney may be made into apple sauce and kept a long time. 
Apple butter is a still finer dish. Caudled iwples (boiled 
whole in just water enough to cover them, and mcdasses or 
sugar to sweeten them) are excellent. Suitable kinds make 
fine preserves. Roasted or baked, they are good without 
further preparation. They make an excellent jelly. 

Baked sweet apples and milk is a luxury, exoeUent ftod, 
and medicine, we know a gentleman who, 10 years ago, 
was in a hopeless case of consumption, and by long and ex- 
clusive use of this dish, and a little bread for nutriment, and 
lime-water for a condiment, he was cured. As one eridenoe 
of the severitv of this case, and waste of the lungs, one aide 
of the breast had sunken in. This diet would cure tlioosuids 
suffering from inflammatory diseases, caused by Ugh, xkh, 
constipating food. It is also good for dyspepsia. 

Dried apples keep long, and are a convenient article of 
trade. Some famihes prepare half a ton in a year. Apple 
molasses is good for tarts, pies, preserves, puddings, flap- 
jacks, &c. We have made excellent molasses by boiliDg 
down the juice of sweet apples, pressing and boiling as soon 
as possible, after grinding. Another mode is, to pat the 
apples into boilers, with just water enough to steam them, and 
when soft, put them into a basket, with a little straw first, 
and press them with a heavy weight, and boil down the 
juice. This molasses is said to be superior. The sj^stem is 
rude, and may be improved. 

Apples, under proper feeding, are valuable for all kinds of 
stock, from birds to the largest animals. Mixed with roots 
of various kinds, and cooked with a little meal or bran, they 
make a fine food for fattening or store bogs. They an abo 
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fgooA for sheep, cattle, horses, and even for milch cows. 
Good poiic has been made almost wholly from apples, and it 
is a cheap food, where there is not a market for fruit. The 
pomace, m moderate quantities, is good for all kinds of stock. 
When dried it is good for sheep in winter. Cider from 
apples makes exceUent vinegar. Its use as a beverage has 
dediiied under the enlighten^ march of temperance. Sweet 
anpks and mild sour are best for stock as well as for bipeds. 
Bieaides the large trade in the usual way, apples, in connec- 
tion with ice, are exported from this city to many parts of the 
world, even to the most distant regions and hottest climes. 

Son. AifD Location. The apple will flourish in almost 
every soil and location, under good management ; but the 
best soil is a tolerably moist, deep loam, inclining to marl or 
day, with a good portion of vegetable mould. Most tillage, 
suitable for grass, potatoes, cabbages, and where com will 
well flourish in dry seasons, is better for the apple than dryer 
soils. Rocky ana stony lands are preferable, and all the 
small stones should not be removed. A hard pan forms a 
good bottom, but a porous subsoil is unfavorable. 

Some varieties do best on a deep, sandy loam, and early 
varieties will often do better on tolerably dry, warm soils, 
which hasten their maturity, while others flourish best on 
strong moist loam, and late kinds require a cool soil to retard 
dieir ripening. Although a rather moist soil is best adapted 
to the m>le, yet, with good culture, fine crop are raised on 
Ught sous. If the soil be not naturally suitable, it may be 
improved. (Page 29.) 

Moderate elevations, or undulating lands, or hills, are the 
most suitable locations. In very low, sheltered situations, 
there is more exposure to the extremes of heat and cold, and 
late spring frosts, and early fall freezes ; yet the apple is 
hardy and will generally succeed in such situations. On 
verv high locations, especially on the tops of mountains and 
high hUls, and some other bleak places, there is too great 
exposure to winds and pelting storms, which may injure the 
blossoms, fruit, and foliage. 

In exposures to the^ea, frequent and heavy storms are in- 
jurious, especially to blossoms, and sometimes to tender 
foliage, and more so from salt spray. Though apples do 
wdl in almost every exposure, they are more sure in their 
products, in a northern, northwestern, or western exoosnre. 
yet dbs difference it not material. In a nofthem 
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southern exposures and warm soils are necessary to brinff 
certain kinds to perfection ; and in the south, a cool soil ana 
location are necessary to guard against drought and heat, 
and retard ripening. 

PBOFAaATioN is by grafting and budding desired kinds on 
seedling stocks. Prepare a good tillage »ml, by one or tin> 
years' culture, and good manuring. Root crops are the best 
preparation. Sow pomace, mixing in ashes or lime to neu- 
tralize the acid; or wash out the seed, by beating up the 
pomace in water, and turning it off, as the seeds sink, and 
repeat till the seeds are clean. We have washed out 12 or 
16 quarts in a day. If the seeds dry it will not injure 
them. We have thousands of trees from seeds kept over 
one summer. Sow late in fall, or mix the seeds with three 
times their bulk of moist loam, or fine sand, and put them 
into the cellar, or out of doors, keeping moderately moist till 
spring ; or put them in a box and bury them in the ground 
tUl spring. 

As to freezing being necessary, it is all a whim. Early in 
winter, we put 3 pecks of seeds into loam, placed half out 
doors, the other half in the cellar, sowed in spring, and all 
came well. If apple or pear seeds are kept dnr through the 
winter, they will not vegetate in the spnng, but come the 
second season if not disturbed. We find, by experiment8,tlmt 
seeds from natural trees make more vigorous stocks than 
those from grafted trees. (Pages 59, 64.) Sow early as pos- 
sible in spring, in dnlls, 1, 2, or 3 feet apart, according to 
the time tne stocks are to stand. Cultivate weU. 

Some have splice grafted apple stocks of only one year's 
growth, but it requires a rich soil to send up a vigorouf 
shoot. Generally, the stocks, when two years old, sometimes 
three, are set in nursery rows, 4 feet wide, the tap root 
being shortened, the trees 10, 12 or 15 inches apart ; and if 
of a good size and vigorous, they may be budded die same 
season ; but if small and slow growing, better let them re- 
main another season. A strong stock is absolutely neces- 
sary to send up a shoot 4, 5, or 6 feet high the first seasoUi 
and the next it will put out branches, and then be fit to set as 
a standard. 

Stocks il an inch or more in diameter, are grafted at the 
ground, and they soon produce a good tree. When budding 
fails, the stocks are generally grafted the next spring, and 
come on with those that were budded. Some graft or bod 
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wi^ioat transplanling the stocks, bnt this mode does not form 
80 fine roots, the tap root being long and the laterals short. 
When fQOod stocks can be obtained from | of an inch to an 
inch in diameter, good trees can be shortly produced hy 
grafting low, and setting them so as to cover the stock and 
half the sdoo. (Page 34.) 

FLAiTTUift. We have given particular directions for trans- 
planting, on page 47. As to the distance between apple 
trees,' much depends on circumstances. A person wantmg 
man^ kinds cm a small space should set thick and shorten-in 
thft limbs, as they inter&re, and in due time, cut away the 
poorest trees. In general orchard culture, 30 or 33 feet is a 
good distance. Some set them 40 feet apart, but it allows 
only about 28 trees to the acre, and it will be a long time, 
if ever, before they cover the land. When set 2 rods apart, 
peach, plum or chepy trees miay be set between, and in most 
cases these trees will flourish, bear, and fail, before the apple 
trees will need the room. (Page 27.^ 

If some of the intermediate trees last long, and are firuit- 
fiil, give them a chance, or prefer the most profitable, cutting 
away the limbs of the poorest where they mterfere. In de- 
voting land wholly to the apple, we would put 100 trees on 
an acre, (almost 21 feet apart,) and they would bear many 
years before interfering, and then cut away the poorest 
trees. 

In this way, trees will produce good crops 12, 15, or 20 
years, without interference, and the cultivator have the fruit 
of 100, instead of 28 trees, when 40 feet apart, or 40 trees 
wlien 2 rods apart. A farmer, when stocking his lands, and 
beginning with calves, might as well begin with only the 
amnber lus lands would sustain of full grown animals, as for 
the cultivator to set only as many trees as will have room 
when of a full size. 

Coi*TURE AND MANuaE. Our general remarks on culture, 
(page 51,) apply to apple trees. . The land should be kept in 
good omaition by culture and manure. Merely stirring the 
earth is beneficial. Thorough culture and good manuring 
of the apple tree will amply repay in abundant and excellent 
crcns. A well cultivated and judiciously managed ordiard, 
will produce 3 or 4 times the amount of one that is under 
poor management or neglected. 

What we have said on manure, (page 53,) will apjdy to 
tht appk. The following taUe shows ue inorganic matten 
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ill tiie apple, which should be applied Ubenlly. Snpplfpol* 
ash in wood-ashes ; soda, in common salt ; jdiospnate of 
lime in bones ; carbonic acid in charcoal, and manure fixm 
animals ; lime in Hme, old plaster, chalk, bones, hair, or hom 
shavings ; magnesia in this salt, or ma^gnesian lime. The 
apple requires mach lime and potash, especially o& old or- 
chards, or where several crops of nursery trees are raised on 
the same land. 



Analysis of the Ash of the Apph, 



Potash, 

Soda, 

Chloride of sodium, . 
Sulphate of lime, . . 
Phosphate of peroxide ) 

iron, I 

Phosphate of lime, . . 
Phosphate of magnesia, 
Carbonic acid, . . . 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Silica, 

Soluble silica, .... 
Organic matter, . . . 



Sap wood. 


Heart wood. 


16.19 


' 6.620 


3.11 


7.935 


0.42 


0.210 


0.05 


0.526 


0.80 


0.500 


17.50 


5.210 


0.20 


0.190 


29.10 


36.275 


18.63 


37.019 


8.40 


6.900 


0.85 


0.400 


0.80 


0.300 


4.60 


2.450 


100.65 


104i>35 



BaikofthetnmL 

4.930 
3J285 
0.540 
0.637 

0.375 

2.425 

44.830 
51.578 

0.150 

0.200 

0.400 

2.100 



111.450 



Pruning. (See page 57.) The apple requires moderate 
pruning only. Much care is necessary to give the tree 

Iiroper form, height, and direction, in its early stages. If 
imbs interfere, cut away the poorest, and those that are de- 
caying. Thin out very compact tops. When the branches 
are very long and scattering, like the Seaver Sweet, cut tton 
off a few feet from the top, that they may spread and ibnn 
a closer head. The apple bears on the spurs and shoots of 
the last and previous years* growth. 

Bearing Years. Most apple trees bear full every odier 
year, and few or none in intermediate years. Scnne besr 
twice or thrice as much one year as they do the next ; and a 
few bear every year, nearly alike. The cause assigned fer 
alternate bearing, is that the tree becomes exhausted from a 
heavy crop, and needs rest and renovation of its 
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Bat analogy shows that this is no reason, for some species 
of trees and shrubs bear abundantly every year, and gener- 
ally if an apple tree produces a little fruit when it is not the 
bearing year, the fruit is small and knurly, though the tree 
is in fhU vigcnr. 

We first offered to the public the important fact that most 
of oar varieties of apples,in N. England, natural and grafted, 
produce large crops in even years ; 1846, '48, and '50, if Uie 
season be tavorable, and light crops in odd years — 1845. 
'47, '49. Like all new things, this view has been opposed 
and ridiculed, but never met fairly with facts. We have 
observed it for 30 years, and the same orchards that bore 
profusely in even, and sparingly in odd years, in our boy- 
hood, still continue the same. These important facts cannot 
be landed down, nor upset by false reasoning. On the een- 
trary, numerous correct observers are confirming what we 
have said. We never knew a great crop in odd years, nor 
a small crop in even years, though unfavorable weather may 
cut off the crop in some places, as on the seaboard in 1846, 
and some sections in 1848. Mr. J. 0. WeUington, of West 
Cambridge, who cultivates fruit extensively, raised 1100 bar- 
rels of apples in an even year, the next year only 300 ; again 
1500 in an even year, and only 500 the next. As an evi- 
dence that this was generally the case, he sold, in an even 
year, at 91.50 per banel, in an odd year at $3.00. 

Tet some trees and some orchards, and in some neighbor- 
hoods, most of the trees^ bear in odd years. 

The Baldwin, Greenmg, Danvers Winter Sweet, Porter, 
Jewett's Red. Hubbardston Nonsuch, and many other prom- 
inent kmds, bear mostly in even years. Correct knowledge 
on this point may be turned to advantage, by cultivating 
constant bearers, or more of those few varieties that bear 
in odd years. By catting off all the blossoms in the bearing 
yearsi it will change ; but afler all that has been said on this 
sabgecty bat little has been done in this way, as it is much 
trouble ; and we believe that a tree will gradually get back 
to its natural habits. It is our opinion that in Middle and 
Western New York, the largest crops, if any difference, are 
in odd years. 

IirsioTs. 

Nomerous insects attack the apple in wood, bark, leaf and 
finit; yet with diligent and skiiml war&re, the cahlvator 
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Ptffect fftelc 



will be victorious ; bat with neglect, the insects wiD previil, 
and his labor will be lost. See remarks on insects genenyy, 
and their destruction. (P&ge 73.) 

The Apple Tree Borer attacks the a|yple tree, qoinee, 
mountain ash, locust, white ash, haw- 
thorn, and various other species of 
thorn, and aronias, and is very de- 
structive. It is from the larva of the 
two-striped saperda, (saperda bivit- 
tati,) The upper part of the body of 
the perfect insect is marked with two 
longitudinal white stripes, among 
others of a light brown, while the face, 
antennae, the under side of the body 
and legs are white. The size is 
shown in the figure. 

This beetle comes forth from the tree in Jane> during the 
night, flying from tree to tree for food, or companions. In 
day time it rests among leaves, on which it feeds. In June, 
July, or early in Aug., it deposits eggs upon the baric of the 
tree, generally at or near the ground. Mr. Buckminster, 
editor of the Massachusetts Ploughman, who has given great 
attention to this subject, says she lays ten eggs at a litter, bf 

the size of a common pin head, arranged thus : •${{{* 
The larva or young borers, from the eggs, are fleshy, round, 
whitish grubs, without legs, tapering a little from the first 
ring. The head is small, homy, and brownish. 

This grub eats through the bark, where it remains the 
first winter. The next season it penetrates the wood, throw- 
ing out its dust or cuttings, by which it may be traced, 
generally ascending, and boring deeper into the tree. 
Its whole passage, is, usually, 
about 12 or 15 inches. The 
third season, nearly two years 
from its entrance, the full sized 
borer, as shown in the figure, 
approaches the surface of the FuU grown Bonr, 

tree, when it undergoes its final transformation, and leaves 
the tree, as we have already stated. Those who sajr it re- 
mains three years m the tree, reckon the year of its mgress 
and egress. 

Rarely the borer gets off the track and descends in the trie. 
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lies it enters the trunk several feet above the gronndy 
lorn itpenetrates the limbs. 

anr. Tae modes for destroying borers, afler they have 
ted the tree, are various ; such as killing them bj 
^ a niece of wire or whalebone into the hole ; apidy- 
ii ^ brimstone match to the entrance, or putting 
of camphor or other offensive matter into it, and 
li np I or cutting the borers out with a chisel or 

# 

ention is better. Keep the trees smooth and well 
^ that insects may have no harbor. Wash them in 
nly, and Aug., with a solution of potash, (page 69,^ 
;her strong lye of wood ashes ; or with 2 quarts of solt 
whale-oil soap, and ^ of a pound of sulphur to 2 gal- 
water, which is still better for adding camphorated 
issafoetida, tobacco, hen manure, and other offensive 
\f and a httle clay to make it adhesive. 
Buckminster recommends washing the trees with a 
iFOod ashes, or a solution of potash, strong enough to 
> an egg, with a view of destroying the eggs or young 
Horace Collamore, Esq., of Pembroke, a skilful agri- 
tt and accurate observer, states in the Ploughnum, 
an orchard much infesteid with borers, he prevented 
irther depredation, by washing his trees with 2 quarts 
soap, and one fourth of a pound of solphur, to a pail- 
rater. He prefers this wash to potash water, which is 
3 injure young trees, if very strong. 
;times ashes and other offensive matters, laid around 
5, serve as a protection. The best way is to keep 
ind weeds cleared from the tree, that it may be ex- 
scrape smooth, that it may have no shelter for its 
nd then wash the tree often with substances offensive 
itructive to insects ,* in addition examine the trees fre- 
'f and if there be any borers, kill them before they 
me any damage, and while it is an easy task. One 
1 time saves ninety-nine. 

£-WoRM OR CoDLUfa-MoTH (CorpocapsapomoneUa) was 
id from Europe. It is numerous m New England, 
the seaboard generally, and becoming more common 
nterior of the Middle States. It is a beautif^il moth, 
id and thorax brown, mingled with greyj the fore 
teem Uke watered silk, crossed by numerous mj and 
Unes, near the hind angle a large, oval, dAiv lir 
8* 



■pot, vidiedea of oopper color. Tlw liiiid wmga ud abdo- 
men ue lighi yellowish brown. ' Dnriiu; Ibe taxtar pan of 
Jnne and Jnty, these moths lay their eggs in the cfe tt 
Uosaom end of apples, immetimes in mmmer pean. Ttan 
latch in a few days, and the worm eats into the Kp^bet, aM 
in a few weeks attaint its full growth. TbeapffainpMaid 
bll ptsnalorely. 

Appb Wbrmi H iiftratt Oaga. 




Soon after the apple falls, and sometimes iKfote, the wm 
crawls into the crevices of the tree, or other placea, tfoa « 
cocoon of a white dchcale web, where it rem^nit till the ant 
•easou. It is supposed that some come ont soon and praboB 
a second generation the same season. 

Rehedt. Pick up the Iriiil as fast as it falls, and daatmr 
the worms, or let hogs ran in the orchaid and eat the bUn 
Unlit. Lay old cloths in the crolches and around treea, aad 
many will crawl into ihem, and may be caught. Bj aci^ 
iHR off the looue bark in spring, many will be destrayod. 

Toa C«MEia-Wolui (Atatoptirf fautttriti) i* IQCM Mi^ 



BOths, are TcpreseDled m the cuts. They genpmlSy bepin to 
-It of Ibe ground in March, earlv or late, ftccorduig to 






ft N. England, and on the sea-onst. The parent*, cr 
•nliy begin " 

Iha season, and conlinue for seTeial n'eeks. 

le at iuterrals through the j 
winter, vhen the weather is waniL ^ 
and the ground bare. They make ' 
for the tree, the feniale crawling 
np the trunk, and the male dying. 
They soon pair, and the female 
lays 60 or 100 eggs, some in c 
lers, others scattered, glaed to 
tree with water-proof varnish, in 
the crotches, between the bud and 
twig, in mou or other cc 
^aces, sometimes even on leacD 
The eggs buch as the foliage ei 
pands, on which tlie worms feea r c~«- 

votadonsly, with most desimctiTe effects, eating also the 
tdossoms tuid tender fruit, often destroying the produce of es- 
Unsive orcharda, even year after year, tilt the trees are nekriy 
killed. In about 4 or 3 weeks from hatching, they leaTS the 
tree, s<Rne descending on the tronk, others letting themselTsi 
down by theii ihreada, and burrow in the ground several inches 
deep, where they remain imtil the lime of Itaeir sscension, as 
above named. The worms fully grown ore about an inch 
long, of slim form, have 6 fore and i hind legs. They are 
<rf vuioDs coloiB, changing at different ages, and ttey may 
fee of different varieties. The apple and elm are most rab. 
jeet to their depredations. They also attack cherry, ptnm, 
and lime trees. 

Bnmns. Dry ashes or &esh slacked lime thrown on the 
tree when the dew is on, will do some good, but muy will 
take shelter under the leaves. One pound of whale oil soap 
*D 4 ^lons of water, is effectual. (Page 73.) On jarrit^ 
the limbs geotly, they wiil spin dcwn, and may be killea 
where the surface is smooth. 

As it is difficult to destroy the worms, it is best to prsvent 
One ascension of the female moth. The most common mode 
to to put canvass or thick paper (old leather is better^ around 
tiees and apply tar to it. Sometimes Ibis most be :wed 
tnrf day, when they appear in raidtitnae*. A An- 
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drying ixind or drizzly rain will harden the tar. so that they 
can pass over it. Mix train oil with the tar to prevent this. 
When in crowds, the foremost go on to the tar and form a 
bridge, over which the others f^s. India mbber dissdved 
in whale oil, over the fire, will last a long time without re- 
newing, and is equally as effectual as tar. Cut a semi-circle 
from two pieces of board, a little larger than the tree ; put 
them on as a coUar, fastening them at top with hasps or 
cleats with screws : stuff sea-weed, soft hay, rags, wool, or tow 
between the boaros and tree. Underneath this collar apply 
tar, or India rubber and oil. Mr. F. Dana, Roxbury, in the 
Ploughman, recommends a band of zinc around the boards, 
extending li| inch below, and varnished with shellaC| to make 
it slippery, or glass on the under side. 

Bum India rubber, and a viscid substance will fall, that 
will long retain its stickmg property. This may be appUed 
directly to the tree, or under a colku*. 

A writer in the Iowa Farmer tied bundles of straw around 
his trees, with a single band, 2i| feet from the ground, letting 
the ends of the straw stand out from the tree. The wonns 
were caught in the straw, and he gently pounded the straw, 
below the bands, with a covered maul, and he killed thou- 
sands. When the season was over, he burnt the straw, and 
applied lye to the trunks and branches. This saved 700 
trees, and he had no more trouble. 

It is said that orchards pastured by sheep are never injured 
by canker-worms. As sheep are around the trees, the oily 
matter from the wool probably has a favorable effect. 
American Tent Caterpillar, (Clisiocampa Americana.) 
This insect is so common, that it is called Uu 
caterpillar. It is indigenous, and aboondf 
on the wild cherry. It is the most destruc- 
tive of all insects to the apple and cherry, if 
neglected, yet easily destroyed. The eggs, 
as represented in the cut, in clusters oi ser- 
eral hundreds, hatch when trees put forth 
their tender foliage, on which the larva feed, 
and when numerous they defoliate the whoto 
tree. The fruit fails, the tree is stinted, and 
a mark of reproach to the negligent owner. 
These caterpillars make a web for a ^eUei^ 
and are at home morning, noon, and evening, 
and at all times in stormy weather. 
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When ftdl grown, this insect is about two inches long, the 
head Idack, the body party-colored. In New England^ it 
begins to wander from the tree in June, gets into a crevice, 
makes a cocoon of loose silk, remains 15 or 16 days in the 
papa or chrysalis state, then bursts its web, and comes forth 
a winged miller, of a dusty brownish color, flying about in 
great numbers in July, entering houses by night, and laying 
eggs on cherry and apple trees. 

The best remedy is to gather the clusters of eggs, which 
are near the end of the young shoots, and generally on the 
lower branches, in autumn, winter, or early spring. If not 
done, the nest may be seen like a spider's web, and should 
be destroyed immediately, by crushing the young worms, or 
by applying whale oil soap in water, as for canker-worms, or 
water m ammonia in a sponge or rag. Some bum them 
with spirits of turpentine or sulphur. Strong tobacco water 
ai^lied is ^ood. With Pickering's brush, or a mop of rags 
on a pole, they may be rubbed to death, or taken down ymh. 
the web and crushed. 

Baxx-Louse (a species of eocus) is a pearly, scale-like sub- 
stance, on the bodies of young apple trees, the limbs of older 
trees, and less frequently on pear trees. They stint the 
growth. Each cell contains many eggs; they generally 
hatch in May and June. The young are very small, nearly 
white, oval. 

Remtdies, Use 1 part of soil soap with 4 of water, and a 
little fresh slacked lime ; or a solution of 1 lb. potash to 2 
gallons of water. Apply about the first of June. A lye of 
wood ashes is good. 

Ambxioan Bliobt (aphis lanigera) is a false name, as it 
was first known in Europe. It is ver^ destructive in Eng- 
land; much less so here. The eggs, imperceptibly smaU, 
are enveloped in a cotton-like substance, and deposited in 
chinks and crotches, at or near the ground. When the jaang 
are hatched in spring, they appear like specks of moula ; the 
grown insect is one tenth of an inch long, covered with white 
woolly hair. They feed on the sap ; have no wings, but are 
wafied by their down from tree to tree. They puncture the 
baric, produce warts, the leaves fall, the brandi fades, the 
disease spreads, and the tree dies. As a remedy, apply a 
lolmion of whale-oil soap, or lime wash. The a;^e tree is 
most liable to its effects. 

Cmaa is valuable for vinegar, though the temperance re 
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form has almo6t banished it as a beverage. The fiumer m 
longer toils hard in fall to fill his cellar with cider, nor mki 
hard all winter to drink it. Yet cider is valuable for vinegv. 
Apples for cider are better for growing exposed to son ud 
air ; hence those from a young orchard are best. Those net 
very juicy make the strongest cider. The Harrisoa aad 
other fine cider apples of New Jersey, produce about 1 bunl 
to 10 bushels. 

Apples for cider should be well ripened, and eanfidly 
picked, free from stems and decayed firult. Tbej thoula 
lie in a dry situation till partiaUy mellowed, but ground fa» 
fore any decay. After grinding, let the pomace lie m tte 
juice, exposed to the air, and stirring may be neoessaiy ta 
this purpose, from 12 to 24 hours, during which time thi 
saccharine fermentation will greatly improve the liquor. 

In all the operations, strict neatness should be obserrei 
and no water used, not even to wet the straw. The first ui 
last running fhnn the cheese is not so good as the miUla 
Press out soon, and pat into a cool cellar before the Thkow 
fermentation takes place, straining the liquor caieftUlfy and 
bunging it up as closely as it will bear without bursting At 
cask, that the fermentation may be moderate, which wiU gin 
body and strength to the cider. Mustard seed, charcoal,ea||^ 
petre, and other substances, moderate fermentatioa. Tklt 
following is a good anti-ferment for cider, wine, ice, PlaaMt 
of Paris 1 part, mustard seed 2 parts. Use half a pint to ■ 
barrel. it 

GATHERiNa AND Pbeservino. The firoit is of a finer qor^ 
ity for remaining on the tree till well ripened, though it v 
often keep better by gathering before quite ripe. Af^ — 
season^ in this climate, some in warm situations gathd 
last of Sept., while many commence Oct. 1st, and con 
through the month. In this climate, there Is danger of 
from hard frosts late in October, and sometimes earl 

Gather apples in dry weather, and pick winter f 
all dessert fruit, by hand, and handle it in every Va.« < 
care, to prevent bruising. Do not let it lie out in h 
posed to the sun and air, nor stand in barrels in the 
It will lose its life. In packing in barrels, shake down ^ 
and head up full, pressing the head gently on the fhut 
it may not shake and bruise in moving. Apples in b 
are generally laid in an open shed, or covered up under •. 
or on the backside of a building, where th^ remain till I 
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is danger of injanr from frost, (which requires a degree of 
cold safficient to K>nn ice nearly half an inch thick,) when 
they are pat into a cellar, which should be well aired on the 
north in cool dry weather, even occasionally in winter, when 
not so cold as to freeze ; and when the wind is at the south, 
the cellar should be shut close, and better for keeping it dark 
at all times when not open to admit cool air. The nearer the 
fruit is kept to the freezing point, the better. It will not gen- 
erally firecse unless the temperature is 5 to 7 degrees below 
32 degrees, or the freezing of water. Apples headed up in 
close oarrels will bear a firost 10 or 12 degrees below the 
freezing point. 

With a good, cod, well aired cellar, it is much better to pit 
the apples into the cellar as soon as gathered. In packmg 
apples for exportation, or nice and tender fruit for transpor- 
tation, it is better to wrap each fruit in paper ; and in some 
cases, for perfect security, it is necessary to pack in tom, 
saw-dust, cotton, chaff, 6cc. This saves fhnn bruising, and 
in cold weather prevents freezing. 

Thb Varietiss are innumerable. In many parts of the 
country, large orchards were set and allowed to produce 
natural fruit ; hence the great variety and excellence of our 
apples, combining almost every good quali^ in tree and 
fruit. We have made an estimate that in the State of Maine, 
mom than 2,000,000 of varieties have been produced ; and 
hundreds and even thousands of kinds may be found there 
superior to many recommended in fruit books. 

In treating of apples, we must notice some not among the 
best, as they have gained a name above their merits, and a 
caution is necessary ; new and better kinds should take their 
place. For a good apple, portieularly for the market, we 
need a combination of the following fine properties : good 
grower, good bearer, fruit large, handsome, and of excellent 
quality. Some not hardly first -rate are profitable for the 
market, as they sell from their size and beauty, and tolerable 
quality. For the private garden, quality is of gr^ impor- 
tance : yet appearance, growth, and bearing, are important 
considerations also. With the amateur, quality is the main 
thing, and appearance next, while growth and bearing are of 
less regard. 

A dessert apple should be of good size, handsome form, 
beantiftd color, fair appearance, tender, crisp, juicy, and a£ a 
lieh, fine flavor. CkwKmg apples should be rather large, &ir, 
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and of an even sniface. Their qualities are Yarioas far 
difierem purposes. Some brisk, add apples, that are poor 
fir the dessert, are excellent for the kitchen. Some mild des- 
sert apples are among the best for cooking ; for this purpose 
some sweet apples rank high. A few will not cook well, but 
retain their form and remain hard after this process. Some 
cook quickly and form a jelly, which is desurable for some 
purposes, but not for others. The best sweet apples for milk, 
are those that bake perfectly soft, yet retain their fann. 
Those that are hard after baked, and those in the opposite 
extreme, that fall down flat from their own weight, and mix 
up with the milk, like jelly, are not so good. 

Many apples are adapted to general culture throughout 
the country, and some are suited to various soils as wdl as 
climates. Others flourish only in particular locaticms and 
climates. Some seem adapted to general sections <mly, as to 
the North, the Middle Region, the West or the South. But 
some generally cultivated in one of these sections have not 
been fairly tested in others. With thorough trial of all our 
best apples, giving them suitable situations and manage- 
ment, we shoald find, in many cases, that the coltivaticHi of 
different fruits in different sections is owing in part to the 
partiality and convenience of the cultivator, as well as to the 
Sruit. We make these remarks to encourage the fair thai 
of our best fruits throughout the land. We have endeavored 
to discriminate with those fruits that have been extensively 
tried, aud to show in what regions others are mostly culti- 
vated, and the origin of new kinds. 

We have so many fine native apples that but few foreign 
kinds are worthy of attention. The Red Astrachan and 
Gravenstein are the only foreign apples that are popular 
throughout the country. A few others are valued highly in 
some sections. 

Dr. Holmes, editor of the Maine Farmer, and Secretary 
of the Maine Pomological Society, has politely fomdsbed as 
with outlines and descriptions of 7 apples which the conven- 
tion sat in judgment on, and recommended as the best 
native apples of that State that had come under their exam- 
ination. To such we have added, M. P. Society. 

We have put the time of lipening a little earlier, to corre- 
spond with the time in this State, according to oar genefal 
system. 
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ScTioaK Atflbs. 
apices kcae are eftr2y/c/l fruit in Ma., NiS., 



1. Whitb JtmsATiNo, Juneating Bracken, Small, flattish- 
«nd, pale 3relloW) sometimes a faint blush; fle^ whiter 
9 and pleasant. Early in July ; great bearer. An old 
1 yanety, popnlar in some sections for its eartinean. 



2. Eablt Habtist. YeUm Hanui. 
Medial; flattirii-^rafand ; yellow ; tender, 
▼ery Joicy, of a brisk sub-add flavor. 
Excdlent for cooking and eating, i^th 
July to ItKh Aug. J cracks and ialls pre- 
maturebr. In the Middle States, and some 
parts of the West, it is the finest very 
early apple. It is fine here in a v«nr 
few fiivorable locations, but often fails 
under good culture where Bed Astia- 
chan looks fine. 



). Summer Sweet. Medial; roundish; clear yellow; 
e, pleasant sweet apple, and a great &vorite in many 
tions of 0. From Ct. Hovey thinks it is the Hi|^ Top 
«eting of Flymonth Co., Ms. July 20 to Aug. 10. 
I. lEtsn SHRorsHiaEviNB. Medial ; roundiidi ; dull red ; ten- 
', rather dry, mild, aromatic. July 25 to Aug. 15. The 
i kills the bark, and the fruit falls aind rots quic&y . It does 

Ehrther North ; good grower. Foreign. 
«. JvKinj) SsROTBBXtLEYisEfCiirtis^sJ^nrlf Stripe. SmaU; 
Ksonical; pale yellow, striped with bright red; crisp, 
. and pleasant. July 25 to Aug. 15. Too small for 
A poor scraggy grower. 
9 
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6. Biter. Medial ; flattish ; yellow, much red in stripes; 
tender, ioicy ; pleasant sab-add. Fine cooking and eating. 
JJaA of July and into Aug. Good grower; mxc bever. 
Cracks, blasts, and fjedls. Sometimes very good. 



7. Red Astrachait. Large medial ; flat- 
tish-round ; greenish-yellow, ground mostly 
bright crimson in the sun, russet around the 
stem, light specks, white bloom ; stem me- 
dial, in a deep broad cavity^ ^^7^ large, 
open, in a broad, shallow basm ; filesh pure 
white, yery tender, crisp, pleasant, rich, sub- 
acid flavor. Fine for cooking ;' petty good, 
but rather acid for the table, and grows dry 
soon. July 25 to Aug. 15. Hardy, vigor- 
ous, and productive. Adapted to various 
soils and climates. More fair and promis- 
ing in New England than most other early 
apples. Origin, Sweden. 



8. £arlt Red Margaret, Red Jtmeaim^. Rathor 
roundish-ovate ; greenish yellow, striped with dark nd; iteD 
short, stout ; calyx in a shallow basin ; flesh "wlijle, idka 
acid, pleasant. Last of July and first of Aug. Modeitte 
bearer. English origin. 

9. Tucker. Lar^ medial ; flattislHronx^ ; | 

low, crisp, juicy, acid. Excellent for cookii^. . " 

Aug. 20. Great grower, good bearer. East B 

10. Red Quarrendbn, Devotishire Quarrmdet*. 
dial ; flattish-round ; deep crimson in the sun, gn 
in the shade ; flesh crisp, juicy, sub-acid, and 
15 to last Sept Popular in some sections. & v, 
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11. Colb's QunrcE. Large, to Tery large ; 
flattish-conical ; ribbed : bright yellow, seldom 
a brown cheel^ stem short, m a deep cayitj ; 
calyx large, in a deep basm ; flesh when first 
ripe, firm, jni gr, ]deasant acid, and first-rate 
for cooking, when very mellow, remarkably 
tender, of a mild, rich, high quince flavor and 
aroma. When in perfection we have never 
seen its superior. July to Sept. Cooking eariy 
in July. A good grower. Good and constant 
bearer. Requires a strong soil. Flourishes m 
the North ; disseminated but not fruited in oOier 
regions. Raised by the late Capt. Henry Cole, 
(&ther of the author,) Cornish, Me. 



12. Bbvak, Bevan^s Favorite. Me^al; flattish; yellow, 
itriped with bright red ; flesh white, juicy, crisp, sprightly, 
rery pleasant; similar to Summer rearmain, and twice as 
noductive. tast of July and Aug. Very vigorous^great 
MUCT. Eirtland says, one of the best early apples. We are 
ndsbted to Samuel Reeves, Esq., a distinguished fruit-grow- 
ir. of Satom, N. J., the place of its origin, for an account of 
Ids new fruit. 

13. SwBST Bovan, August Sweeting, Bou^h, TeUon Bough, 
'ji t n 'xmical; smooth, greemsh-yellow ; Stem 

«»,wi» deep narrow cavity; cahrz medial, deeply 

J whitish, very tender, jmcy, of^a rich, s^Mifi^tty. 

Fm^w flavor. During Aug. Good grower, good and 

bearer. Throughout the country the best earij 

n. le known. Hardy, and adapted to various climatf 

Native. 
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14. WxLLUjfs, TFtOunffu'sJRawffi^ WUr 
liamt's Early Bed. Large, ohlang-OTate ; 
bright red; dark red in the son; little 
pale-yellow in the shade ; stalk slender, | 
an inch long, in a very slight cavity : calyx 
closed, in a. narrow basin ; flesh ye^^ak^ 
white, fine, mild, pleasant, and excellent. 
During August. Moderate grower, good 
bearer. Requires a strong moist soil, and 
high culture, to bring the fruit to perfec- 
tion, and then it is splendid, and the most 
salable apj^ of its time in the Boston 
market. we have seen one tree on 
the farm of Mr. J. D. Wellington, West 
Cambridge, Ms., that produced 840 worth 
at one crop. Origin, Roxbory, Ms. Intro- 
duced by A. D. Williams, Esq. 



15. FouNVLUio, Grotofif Shirley. Large; flattish-romi*; 
ribbed; ffreenish-yellow, mostly covered with bright ledf 
stem medial, very deeply sunken; calyx large, oj^en, in t 
nsROW, very deep basm ; flesh yeUowish-white, quite juicy, 
of a sprightly, sub-acid, aromatic flavor. Aug. and Sspt 
Moderate grower, good bearer. One of the handsomest m 
best. New. Origin, Groton. 

16. Obum. Rather small ; flattish ; greenish yellow ; 
floem, crispy of a spicy, aromatic flavor. Aug. ScotdL 
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17. SuMiax KosB. Small ; roundish ; pale yellow, striped 
marbled with red ; tender, sprightly, pleasant flavor, 
ewer than Early Harvest; smaller and less productiTe. 
jdapted to the private garden, for which it is fine. Aug. 




18. Early Strawbbbut, Red Juneatingy falsely Am, JRid 
meatmg. Small; roundish, conical j smooth, yeUowish- 
tiite around, nearly covered with brilliant red ; stem kme, 

[i< . deep cavity ; small basin ; fles^ white, tinged' wiSi 

ju. k the skin ; veiy tender, of a shght acid, sprightlyi 

r »<o flavor. Aug. Moderate grower, good bearer. Muob 

id in N. Y. Rather small for the market. Orig^ 

Doj x^.Y. city. 

19. Benoni. Medial ; roundish ; deep bright red ; stem 
, s der, deep narrow cavity ; calyx open, in a deen, 

uW I : flesh vellow, tender, crisp, juicy, of a 

: »^, ezc t flav(n>. Aug. lO to Sept. ^0. L^ 
p a. kittle ape to bmst. Fim-vatt 
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better for the priTate garden; smell for maihet Wi^ 
says one of the best. Origin^ Dedham, Ms. 

20. DuTOBEss OF OLDEHBUReH. Medial ; romidish | jtSiowi 
red stripes ; &mt bloom ^ tender, juicy, sprightly aad iaivor. 
Excellent only for cooking. Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept 
Origin, Russia. 

21. Spice Sweet. Large ; flat ; smooth, pale yellow ; Tcry 
tender, sweet, and excellent. 15 Aug. into Sept. Origin, 
farm of Mr. Jacob Deane, a noted firoit-grower of Maasfidd, 
Ms. 

22. MoNAMET SwEETiNO. LsTgc medial ; flattish : yellow 
ground, mostly bright, unbroken red, russet aroand the stem 
and on the base ; stem medial, deep cavity ; calyx large, in 
narrow basin; flesh whitish, tender, rich, and very sweet. 
20 Aug. to 10 Sept. Origin, Plymouth, Ms. New. 







88. GoLDBV SwBT, Oumfe Avffff. I<aigeintdlal|foonl; 
pate yiilow; ttnn an inch, titber ttender, fn a iisrMr,Mf 



WfMWlB Amji$« 

OMrity ; calyx closed, in medial cavity ; flesh tender, of Twy 
iweet, hcb, and excellent flavor. Latter part of ^ng. and 
Sept. A good grower and great bearer. Origin, Ct. There 
has k»g been known in N. England another Orange Sweety 
larger, roundish conical, yellow, ripens same time ; excellent, 
bat poor bearer. 

24. SniE-QuA-NoN. Medial; roundish-ovate; greenish- 
veUow; very tender; juicy, sprightly, sub-acid, and excel- 
lent flavor ; slow, poor grower, good bearer. 20th to last of 
Aug. First-rate. Origin, Long Island. 

^. SuMicfia Queen. Large medial ; flattish conical ; yd- 
low, striped with red; tender, crisp, lively aromatic flavof. 
X^atter part of Aug. Excellent for cooking ; pretty good fbt 
the table. Best on sandy soil. 

26. Sops of Wins. Small : flattish-conical ; crimson, dark- 
er in the sun ; crisp, juicy, pleasant, sub-acid. Last of Aug. 
and Sept. Beautiful, but neither excellent nor profitable. 
Foreign. 

27. Belzer. Medial; flattish-round ; yellow, striped with 
red ; flesh white, fine, tender, juicy, sub-acid, and good. Aug. 
Ist to 15th, in Ohio. Here, about last of Aug. Origin, Ohio. 
Fram F. S. Humrickhouse, Coshocton Co., O., in Hovejr's 
Magazine. 

2b. American Summer Fearmain, Early Summer Pear* 
nam, Summer Pearmain. Medial ; roundish ; yellow, mostly 
marked with red ; stem an inch long, in a deep cavity ; calyx 
large, open; flesh very fine, tender, rich, aromatic. First 
qn^ity. Last of Aug. and Sept. Adapted to light soils. 
Slow grower, moderate bearer, apt to crack. Popular in 
acnne parts of N. J., and the West. Eirtland says, << first- 
rate.*' Origin, N. J. This is the true. Another apple called 
by this name is similar in quality, more flat, more vigorooSi 
earlier, which may be the Bevan. 

Fall Apples. 

Earlff Fall Apples here, to which our time of maturity 
aj^lies, are laU summer apples in the latitude of N. J., Fa., 
O., la., m., &c. 

29. Richardson. Large ; roundish, inclinu o conical ; 
smooth ; green, mostly covered with red, bri ^ the sun, 
numerous large light specks ; stem two thu ^ <ji l lonar, 
mdier ftont, in a broad, deep cavity ; caly.. a- ^ 

nattov, deep basiA ; flesh greenish-white, r 
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jiuc]r, of a nchjdeUdoos^aiid almost sacchariiie flavor. Good 
specimens are of the highest order. Those in the shada 
want character. We find this to be a good gromrer, and tfat 
original tree, on the farm of Mr. Ebenezer Bichardson, Fep> 
perell, Ms., is called a good bearer. Last of Atig. and Sqpt 

30. SxTMMER Bellflowbr. Rather large; nmndwh-olK 
long; clear yellow, rarely a &int orange blush; stem an 
inch long, stout at Uie lower end, in a shallow cavity ; caljx 
closed, in a slightly five-sided basin ; flesh white, fine, ten- 
der, of an excellent, rich, sub-acid flavor, of the first qual- 
ity. A rapid grower and good bearer. Downing, whom we 
copy, thinks it is of superior flavor to Porter or Williams. 
I«ast of Aug. to last of Sept. By Mr. John R. Gomstock, 
Washington, N. Y., from a seed of Esopus Spitzenberg. 

31. Bars. Rather large; round; pale yellow ground; 
marbled and nearly covered with red ; few russety spots ; 
stem long, slender, in a narrow, deep cavity ; calyj. large, 
open, in a broad, shallow furrowed basin ; flesh whitu^ re- 
markably tender, almost melting, V^f^Jf of a rich, mild, 
pleasant flavor. Aug. 25 to Sept. 20. we find it perfect^ 
hardy in Maine, very vigorous, and great and constant 
bearer. The original tree (in Greenwich, R. I.) is 7 ftet 
round, and bore 60 bushels m one year. Not well tested 
elsewhere. 

32. Grand Sachsk, Very large; roundish-flat; daric red; 
flesh white, coarse, dry, poor. Sept. 

33. Lyman's Large SuHicER. Very large; flattish-round; 
pale yellow ; tender, sub-acid, rich, high flavor. Sept. Mod- 
erate bearer. By S. Lyman, Manchester, Ct. 

34. WiNTHROp Greening, Lincoln Pipffm, Homt Apple. 
Large ; golden yellow, with slight russet, tinge of red in the 
sun ; flesh tender, crisp, very juicy, of a sprightly, mildly 
tart, luscious flavor. Sept. Origin, Winthrop, Me. 

35. Early Pennock. Very large; flattish-conical ; red, 
with a little pale yellow ; stem very short, stout, in a very 
large cavity ; basin lar^e ; flesh yellow, (k a fine, anb^udd 
flavor. Second rate eatmg, excellent for cooking. Bather 
popular in some parts of the West. Sept. Subject to bitter 
rot in moist locations. 

36. St. Lawrence. Large; flat; pale yellow, mostly 
deep red, and crimson stripes. Good for cooking, poor ftr 
the table. Salable for its large size and beauty. SepC Vlf* 
orons and prodncttve. 
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av. Bablt Jm* Small; flattish roandj smoothy bii|^ 
nd on a ]»le TeUow ground, covered wuh bloom ; suuk 
aboiti fllim, a a Draad, deep cavity ; calyx small, closed, in a 
■haHiia baaia ; flesh white, melting, and very tender, of a veiy 
iaey hi|^ aconatic flavor. One of the verv best and most 
baaatiMj b«t good only when eaten fiK»n me tree. During 
Sept. We ftod it to be onlv a moderate grower, and a great 
beaxer. Origin, Bloomfield, N. Y. 




38. Kbsoo. Medial ; roundish | bright crimson, elonded 
and striped with very dark red, a little yellow in the shade ; 
few large light dots ; stem rather long vod stout, in a broad, 
rather shallow, russety cavity ; calyx rather large, in a nar- 
row basin; flesh n^tish, tinaed with red; tender, rather 
jirin, of a fine high flavor. Wefindit amodorategrownr) 
p n Actly. hardy even in. Maine. A good beaier, virj hand* 
enaiknt fruit. S^. Origin, CanterbnriF, Qt 
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99. GABvnr Botal. Small ; foiiiidisli<4M ; daD, gnn* 
ish, rasiety yeUow, mostly covered with dull, deep red ai 
the son, numerous large, light specks; stem riioit, alndM^ 
in a medial cavity ; calyx medial, op^, m a brcMid, tibaJBtm 
basin ; flesh very fine, tender, almost meteng, cii^ cf a 
delicious, highly aromatic flavor. Nothing siqwrior. SqK. 
Moderate grower and great bearer. Fine m the privalB 
garden, father small for market. 




40. LoHaSrsH. Large medial ; flattish-roond: pateyel^ 
low, brown foil in the sun ; dark specks and patches ; stem 
extremely long, slender, in a broad, deep cavity ; calyx Ua^ 
rather open, in a broad, shaltow basin ; flesh white, ntSm 
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lendv, joSfSff OC a rich) mild, deUdoas, wpAf/bXlrf uomttic 
iavor. FinMata fx the dessert or cooking. Sept 1^ to 
tke kat of Oct Qood and ooDstant bearer. Origin, £ast 
Biidgewater, Ms. 

41. SuPBBB SwBiT. Bather Uurgcf; ronndiah; pale yel- 
low, much red, bright in the son ; stem long, in a deep eaT- 
kf ; cal;^ large, open, in a broad basin ; flesh white, Tery 
tiaider, juicy, cHf a swec^ rich, high flavor. Hardy in Maine : 
ipreat grower, and good bearer. One of the best. Sept., ana 
mto (kt. Baised by Mr. Jacob Deane, Mansfield, Ms., a 
distinguished fruit-grower. 



42.' PoKTBR. Large; oblong-ovate; 
smooth, rich yellow, a dull blush in the 
sun; stem medial, in a rather narrow, 
deep cavity; calyx lar|;e, open, in a 
rather narrow, deep basm ; flesh toler- 
ably fine and tenoer, verv juicy, of a 
rich, excellent, slightly acia flavor. For 
cooking and the dessert. Sq>t. and into 
Oct. A good grower and great bearer. 
The principal Sept. apple in the Boston 
marliet. it also succeeds well in the 
Middle States, and in the West. Gtoer- 
alljT yields about twice as much in even 
as in odd years. By Bev. S. Porter, 
Sherburne. Ms. 



43. Tom's Baldwih. Very large; flattish^xmieal. riMir* 
IMioai, ftoTi yeUowiah-green, nioeOy CQfvend with V 
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dittk| mbioken. red ; stem rather short) in ft todnd^ deiip'ttv^ 
itj : calyx small, closed, in a namnr, deep hum ; Mb 
rather coarse, yellowish, crm>, pleasant sab-aod. UainMm 
the Baldwin in quality. Very salable from its ncMe tad 
Aim appearance, oat not first-rate for fbe taMe. fleptiod 
Oct. 
44. Fairbanks. Medial ; flattish-roimd-coiiieal ; 



low, stripes of dull red, and russet natches: stem UDft 
slender, m a broad, shallow cavity; basin uiallorr; fleoi 



yellowish, fine, juicy, of an excellent flavoi^ .^« 
charine with sub-acid. Sept. and into Oct. Miieh 
in the region of its origin. Farm of the late Mr. T. £. 
banks, Winthrop, Me. P. Society. 



45. Sassafsas SwsBt, HasluU Smeet, 
Rather large; flattish; yellowish green; 
stem short, stout, in a deep cavity ; cidyx 
medUal, closed, in a narrow, deep basin; 
flesh tender, juicy, of a vexy sweet, ridb, 
sassafras flavor. Vigorous and prodnctiw. 
One of the best. Sefit. and Oct The same 
fruit, in our opinion, is considerably known 
under each name. We prefer the most 
significant cognomen. Origin, Ipswich, Ms. 



46. Wins, of East N. J., and of Deane, of Mansfiekl, Bfs. 
Medial ; flat ; very smooth and fiur, rich, dark bri|^ rsd; 
flesh vellow, crisp, pleasant, and vinous. Sept. nd Ott.t 

■ wer. of a dwarfish habit, which, with the MmoM 
loi ly ornamental, and adapted to the gsltlsn. 



rtfif utuu. 



m 



• -tr. Fau Wnv. la O. Fnik CGOTntioii, oooadtn^ PM 




Mie gnm, yeUtvuh in tbe aim, laise dark dots; pw^ 
firge, in a ciivii^ of akecUvl dqrth; flesh tender, Teiy jttlqr> 
crisp, of a sweet rich, aromadc flavor. Sept. anf Opt. 
QniagRTPBT, end abandant bearer. Oneof thefloMt. Bjr 
I. B. Oartmr, £aq., CcAunbia, Fa. 

49. LoMrau:., JP«tou{ Mo^dy OratuMi Qitttn. Amu, JVilii. 
C«ge; oMoag*o!r«te: oily; pale jeuov; tender, and mBuHj 
tnt^ma. Srat.aiKiOct. Good grower^ graitmnr* Mead 
in Waatam N. 7. and Q. 



'^^*. 



50. Baiaos'a AuBuur. Large ; flat ; li^ ye\km» 
sHgfatbhtshinthesan; stem rather long, in abroad 
Terr deep cavity; basin very broad and shalloar; 
flesh white, fine texture, flavor a blending of smsp 
diarine and sob-add. Sept. and Oct. T)Me hmy 
andjModnetive. Origin, Aabom, Ma. Tnyt^ff^iKf i i 
by m, John Briggs, Mt, P. Soos^. 



51. DoTcn CoDUK. Very large; Toundish, ribbed; pals 
vi^low, orange in the sun \ stem short, thick ; basin i^^now, 
jbBq4/ihnowed; c]^,jmcy,a^^ For eoipkif «n^. Last 
3ept. and O^. Forem. 

Id 
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52. BozrosD. Medial; flat; yellow, led striped} tosleri 
plMunnt ; but transient, and laclra character, sept, and Oct 

SZ, MosKs Wood. Medial ; roundish ; straw color, beanli* 
fbllr striped with red ; cavity and basin shallow ; flew wfaitei 
tender, juicy, of a pleasant, sub-acid flavor. Sept. and Oct 
Productive ; orcham of Mr. Moses Wood^ Wintfarop^ Me. Ifli. 
P. Society. 

54. Jerjsby SwssTiira. Small media)*) rtiondish-ovBts; 
greenish-yellow, nearly covered with pale red ; fine teztoft, 
tender, very sweet, juicy, and sprightly. Sept. and Oct. Fine 
for table, for cooking, and for stock. Productive. It ranks 
high in the Middle and Western States ; but Uttle known here. 

55. Holland Pippin. Very large ; rather flat ; greenish, t 
dull blush; rather coarse and acid. For cooloQg. Sept. 
and Oct. Often confounded with Fall Pippin, whk£ is maa 
superior. 



56. Gravenstein. Large ; flattish-round ; rich yei- 
low, mostly covered with bright red stripes; stem 
short, stout, in a deep cavity ; calyx large, open, in a 
wide, deep basin : flesh whitish, very juicy, crisp, of 
a very high, sprightly, vinous flavor, rather acid till 
fnllv ripened, and mellowed. 15 Sept. and Oct. Fer- 
fbeuy hardy, very vigorous and productive ; bearing 
most in even years. One of the handsomest and best 
for all ])arts of the country, holding an equally li^^ 
rank with the Porter; some preffr it. Among the 
earlv winter apples in the Northern parts of N. Eng- 
land. Origin, Germany, where it ranks the highest 
of all. 
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Lbland PfFPiN, LOand Spiu, and Nsm Yrrk Ate. 

; roundish; yellow ground^ nearly covered witkhni^ 
otem short, in a narrow cavity ; calyx smalls in sTSw* 
basin ; flesh yellowish, rather tender, juicy, of a rttf 
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rich, hifl^ aromatic sub-add flavor. Ezcelleiit fiv eating 
nd ocmcing, bat too acid for many. 15 Sept. and Oct. 
TjeiY Tigoioas and productive, and the fhiit huidsome and 
nli^de. Dea. Itenie] Lelaud, of Sherburne, Ms., has lone 
coMvated it, and he thinks the original tree was imported 
long since. 

58. Fall Stiuwbsbrt, Late Stranhtrry, Medial : round- 
idi ; sliflfhtly conical ; light and dark red ; flesh whitish, very 
tender, juicv, of a fine, pleasant, slightly add flavor. Middle 
Sept. and Oct. Vigorous and good bearer. Thomas says, 
one of the finest of all table fruits. Origin, Western N. Y. 

59. Weston. Large ; omndish-conical : yellow, mostly 
covered with redj flesh whitish, tolerably imcy, of a mild, 
pleasant flavor. Last Sept. and Oct. Moderate grower, 
great bearer. Origin, farm of Maj. Daniel Weston, loncoln, 
Ms. New. 

60. FoMXB RoTALB, Smtkfield Spice, Dyer. Medial ; roand- 
ish ; greenish pale yellow, with a fiednt blush ; very tender, 
juicy, of a mild, pleasant, sorightly flavor. Last Sept. and 
Oct. Cultivated a little in it. I. Popular in Northern Ohio. 
Supposed of French origin. 

61. LvscoM, Osgood^ s Favorite, Large ; round : greenish 
pale yellow, stripMl with bright crimson ; stem snort, in a 
deep cavity ; calyx large, in a narrow plaited basin ; flesh 
fine, tender, mild, pleasant. Last Sept. into Nov. Wanting 
flavor, yet salable from its size, beauty, mildness, and tender* 
ness. Moderate grower, and moderate or good bearer. Ori- 
gin, Southboro', Ms. 

iiZ. Beautt of the West. Large ; round ) greenish yel- 
low, stripes of red ; tender, sweet, second-rate. Fall. 

63. dHAPMAN^s Oranoe. Small medial ; deep orange ; 
fine, juicy, very high flavor ; first-rate. October. Michigan 
Farmer. 

64. WnfTHROF Pearmain. Large ; roundish-ovate ; straw 
color, striped with red, deep red in the sun ; stem medial, 
in a rather deep and broad cavity; shallow basin: flesh 
white, fine, juicy, of a pleasant spicy flavor. Last Sept. to 
Nov. Constant bearer. Orchard of Col. J. Fairbanks, 
Winthrop, Me. Me. P. Society. 

65. AIaonoua. Large, medial; flattish-conical ; stem 
ihort, stout, in a broad, deep, wavy cavity; calyx small, 
elosed, in a narrow shallow basin: greenish pale yellow, 
Wf covered and beantifrilly mottled with red, with hrillia&t 
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cfiittflofk stripes in the son ; flesh white, rerf tender, kdc^ 
of a mild, sprightly aromatic flavor. Okst. and lo midme of 
NoY. Good grower, and great bearer. One of the moH 
hmutiful and best of apples, excepting tome in tlie akidl 
lack character. Ongin, Bolton, Ms. 



6^ Hawlbt, Douh, Very large ; flattish-ioand : snoodi, 
pale yellow ; stem three quarters of an inch long, slendet, in 
a wide, deep cavity ; calyx in a narrow, deep basin : flesh 
yellowish, fine, very tender, crisp, of a rich, pleasant, slightly 
acid flavor. Oct. and Nov. A good grower, and good and 
constant bearer. One of the best ; fully equal to Fall Pippin, 
more fair, and productive. Origin, New Csmaan,N.Y. From 
seeds firom Milfordi Ct. 




17. TBOiiPxnfs, Large, handsome and fvodncdye. OcL 
and Nov. Downing, in his Horticulturist, commends it with 
confidence, and says, the flavor is superior to the Toner, and 
nearly eqtlal to the Fall Pippin. 

68. Jewett's Red, Nodhead. Medial; flatti^roond; 

bright dark red, very little greenish yellow ; very short alon, 

i^ * very shallow cavity ; small cal3rx in a slight basin ; " 

} dwlsh. femarkably tender, almost meltmg, Hke a 

; mikl^ i^pioaching to saocharine, of a dettsioQa, 
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nfitic flavor. For the dessert only. Oct. and Nov. A good 
flower tin it begins to bear | a good bearer. Adapted to th* 
BRnrth. Bequires a good sod and high colture, else the fift^it 
vQl not be uir. Origin, Hollis, N. H. Mach cultivated in 
tSbat State and Me. It is beautiful and of the first quality. 

69. HuBBAUDSTON NoNsucB. (See engraving f page 1,1 
Large to very large j roundish ; yellow, mostly covert with 
red, which is bright m the sun ; lower part of the cavity aad 
basin, greenish russet, numerous darK specks; stem two 
thirds of an inch long, in a broad, deep cavity ; calyx raU&or 
large, open, in a broad basin ; flesh yellowish-white, tendeTi 
crisp, of a very mild, excellent aromatic flavor, rather aao- 
du^e. Oct. and Nov. A good grower and sood bearer^ 
mostly in even years. Very popular in the market. Origin, 
Habbardston, Ms. 



70. MimvM's Btuss, Bed Cheek. 
Large medial; flatti^; smooth: 
lemon yellow, with a most beantifm 
blush ; stem short, in a cavity from 
deep to shallow ; calyx closed, in a 
shallow basin; flesh white, tender, 
pleasant, sub-acid. A good grower 
and bearer. Hiongh rather acid, 
and not of high flavor, yet it is one 
of the best market fruits. Oct. and 
Nov. Origin, N.J. It is often called 

71 . HAWTHORNpsif , which is sim- 
ilar, but more green, and inferior; 
the best apple of Scotland. 



T2, Bin's HoBNS. A most beautiful, la^idark-redmli^ 

fliat makes a conspicuous appearance in our market in Oct, 

ea4 ^<^* Middling quality, apt to be knotty ; yet sooie anjr 

dM|^ ft ie ptodnctive and profitable, as U mUs ii^ 

10* 
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tS. Qmv Amu. Large; oblong; erimfloii; j^teuttt: 
■ab-luud. Very salable, but poor bearer. Oct. and Nof. 
The Queen Axme, or Lowell, or Ohio, is yellow, aild earlier. 

'Ji. Beautt of Kent. Magnificent and beaotifhl ; fixf 
oookingonly. Oct. and Nov. Foreign. 

75. HoLi)Eti'BjFTiif,ItogpenjJones*sFipjifm, Latge; romid- 
ish-Oblong; greenish pale yellow, occasionally a brownish 
cheek, numeroas large dark dots oyer the whole sat&ce; 
stem short, in a very deep cavity: calyx large, rather open^ 
in a narrow, rather deep basin ; flesh white^ remarkably ten- 
dei^, jnicy, or a pleasant, sub-acid flavor. First-rate for cook- 
ins: and good for eating, but rather acid for some palates. Gk:t. 
aiiaNoy. Tigoftms and great bearer. Origin, Holdeii, Mb. 



76. CooiHEa. Large: fh^ti8h.roiiiid;gteeni8h-ye0ow, 
ttripes and blotches of pale red; st^m shoft, slender, 
deeply planted ; calyt closed, in a deep basin ; flesh jrel- 
towish, juicy, crisp, pleasant, but nOt high flavor. Eating 
and cooking. Oct. and into Dec. Great bearer. Springer 
says, it is the best, of all fall apples, &r excelling Fall 
Pippin. Mr. J. Mathews, of Coshocton. Ohio, says, that 
there is no apple in the West that excels it in flavor. 
Pr. Barker said, at the O. Fruit Conventkm, that the 
Dark becomes callous to the wood in spots, causing the 
sap to oo2e out. Mr. H. N. Gillet, of Quaker-Bottonii 
0., says it is excellent; but has its equal in the 



ffi pbt^ fzAHeauts, which ripens at the ttUUe dfli^ ilA 
eX66b h in size and flavor. 

%. ttoss NoHPAUiL. Small medial; toandlahi di|Mf: 
o I; miaet, laiiit red in the fton; tender, dt a fle% 
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■foiBBttei ftnflel IfamNr. Nor. Gnat betfer. Origli, Ii»> 

79, QiTiaei of Coxt. Large ; flattish ; yellow ; fleah yel- 
kHHsh, jtiicj, ctisp, of a yery pleasant flavor. Nov. A fa^ 
fruit, yet bat little known. 

80. Pt7lcn» SwuT, Pmupkin Swstet. Large; flattiah; 
ydlowiah, with lome raaset ; yery rich and sweet. Oet. to 
Dee. Good grower, moderate bearer. A ereat mainr kinda 
of iqi^lea, resembling pumpkins in siie, and often inwrior in 
qitality, are eaUed Fmipkui Smtet, 



61. Mottaa Appls. Ra^er large ; 
toondishy slightly ovate : very little yellow, 
marbled and striped with red, mostly coV'* 
ered with dark red, very dark and bright in 
^e Sim, the red is interspersed with mssety 
dots ; stem three quarters of an indi long, 
rather slender, in a broad, tolerably deep 
cavity ; calyx small, nearly closed, in a nar- 
row, tolerably deep, irregular basin; flesh 
jrellowish, very tender, almost melting, mild, 
rich, highly arcnnatic, with a delightftU 
min^^g of slightly sub^acid and saccha- 
rine qualities; aroma resembling Chick- 
wint«r-green. Last of Oct. to Jan. We 
find it perfectly hardy in Maine, moderate 
grower, a good and constant bearer. In 



quality it has no superior, and very few equals. Origini 
Bolton, Ms. 
82. IhTioiT, Red Detroit, Crinuon Pippim, Large ;rooB^ 

i4k4hty nightly epnical ; smooth, glossy, dtuk tamwaa for- 
^^m^MkwrnMot; acem memal, in a de^ catAty ; 
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calyx closed, in a deep plaited basin ; flesh white, tinged.ivrith 
red, very tender, mild, and pleasant, but not excellent. Oel. 
and into Dec. Slow grower, good bearer. Too sait fx 
transportation. Salable fix)m its handsome appearance, and 
medial quality. 

83. Male Carle. Medial ; common apple shape ; nnoodii 
lemon color, crimson in the son ; flesh ymXe, not yai^j oi a 
delicate, rose-perfumed flavor. Oct. to Jan. Adapted to the 
southern region of the Middle and Western States, and 
further South. The first aj^le in Italy, and popular in thi 
South of Europe. 

84. Seek-no-further. This is a vague term, being aboat 
as definite as pippin or apple. In N. J. and Fa. it is applied 
to the Rambo, m N. Y. to Domine. The Seek-no-further 
of Coxe is large ; roundish, inclimng to conical ; greenish 
pale yellow ; juicy, rich, tender, and excellent. Last of Oct. 
to Jan. Popular in some parts of the West. In this region 
there is a Seek-no-further; small, oblong; bright, excellent, 
but rather small for market.* There are a great many other 
kinds under this name. 



.*«^5: 



85. Raxbo, Boffuniite (this is also a syno. 
nym of Gilpin) and Bread and Cheese sAqple- 
of N. J., Seek'nO'further of Fhiladelpma, 
where it is very popular. Medial ; flat, yel. 
lowish-white, pale yellow, streaked with red 
in the sun, large, long specks ; stem long, 
slender, in a deep funnel-shaped cavity: 
calyx closed; in a broad, shallow, plaited 
basm; flesh greenish white, remarkably 
tender, of a rich, sprightly, luscious, slightly 
sub-acid flavor. Dessert and cooking. I^t 



of Oct. to Jan. Adapted to light soils. One of the ^not in 
the Middle States and the West, but does not bw 



JMU» imis. 
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sr Soadt of its origin, Beayer Co., Fa. Modtratt 
orwer. Good bearer. 

UL Haetbt, Oaks Apple perhaps. Large : flattidl, 

dr ribbed; pale straw coior, seldom a biowmw cheek; 

ihort, in a deep, wide cavity ; cahrx small, closed, in a 

* bftsm ; crisp, juicy, of a rich, pleasant flkyor. Nor. 

&. Good grower and bearer; nne, ftir fruit, but not 

nue, and rather apt to fall, or to rot on the tree. Be- 

i deep sandy knm. Origin, Essex Co.. Ms. It is not 

i^ 1 whether the Oaks is this apple, and superior ' 

ur a distinct yet similar kind. 




87. Fall PiPFiir. Very large ; roundish, slightly 
flattened; smooth, oily, bright greenish-yellow, 
often a brownish blush, lew light specks and dots ; 
stem two thirds of an inch long, in a 8halk>w cay- 
ityj calyx small, in a deep, narrow basin: flesh 
whitish, yery tender, breaking, juicy, of a ricn, sub- 
acid, aromatic flavor. Fine for the table, superior 
also for cookmg. Last of Oct. to Jan. Mooerate 
in growth and bearing, and requires high culture 
for fair ftuit. In N. England^ it generally blasts 
and is scrubby, but in K. Y. it is the leading fall 
apple, and it is popular in the West. Origin not 
known. 



Gasassea. Very large ; roundish : gttMAj^iBffWt 
Md ; ooane, poor quality* WesteiiK N. z • Nor* 
Inferior to 80 Ounce. 
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89. Alexinder. Extremely large ;flattish-coiiical; grata- 
ish-yellow and red, in the sim bright red and a little arann ; 
stalk short, slender, deep cav^y ] calyx large, in a cleep Up 
sin ; crisp, tender, and pleasant. Wants flavor. Not. aod 
Dec. Moderate bearer. Foreign. 

90. FkUEVsEjSnon Apple fPommedeNiege. Small medial; 
roundish ; greenish-yellow, mostlj covered with red, bright 
in the sun ; stem short, slender, m a funnel-shaped cavity ; 
calyx small, in a small basin ^ flesh pure white, very tender, 
juicy, and pleasant. Nov. and Dec. Slow grower, gpoi, 
bearer. Best suited to a Northern region, or cool location. 
For the amateur or ])rivate garden, rather than the market, 
in this region. Origin, Canada, where it ranks as 4he fljrst 
apple. 



91. HuRLEiTT. Medial; flattish-con* 
ical ; pale yellow, mostly covered with 
red, with bright stripes in the sun ; stem 
paedial lengUi, slender, in a rather 
broad, deep cavity, always covered with 
russet, oAen .extending on the base; 
calyx small, closed, in a shallow basin ; 
flesh yellowish-white, fine texture, rath- 
er tender, remarkably crisp, juicy, of a 
mild, sprightly, aromatic flavor. Nov. 
and Dec. We find this as great and 
stout a grower, in the nursery, as the 
Baldwin. Great bearer. The original 
tree is still flourishing on the farm of 
Gen. Leonard Hurlbut, Winchester, Ct. 



It bore 40 bushels one year, and 20 the next. One of tiie 
finest in its season. For the dessert and kitchen, 

92. Ramsdell's Sweeting. Large medial, or rather laini 
oblong, slightly ovate ; dark red, with fawn-cokired tpijih 



nuTow, deep cantf ; m 
ender, and mellow, aad 




m, crisp, mild, spicy Sbvot. 
W imd bearer. Fruit raJnble, bU 
9t high flBVar, Mather, Hod- 
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89. Alexinder. Extremely large ;flattish-coiiical;gie9&- 
ish-yellow and red, in the siin bright red and a little oraQse ; 
stalk short, slender, deep cav^y ) calyx large, in a deepM- 
sin ; crisp, tender, and pleasant. Wants flavor. Noy. aod. 
Dec. Moderate bearer. Foreign. 

90. FAUEvsEfSnoTv Apple fPotnfnedeNiege. Small medial; 
roundish ; greenish-yellow, mostlj covered with red, Inight 
in the sun ; stem short, slender, m a funnel-shaped cavity ; 
calyx small, in a small basin ; flesh pure white, very tender, 
juicy, and pleasant. Nov. and Dec. Slow grower, ^ooa 
bearer. Best suited to a Northern region, or cool locatioiL 
For the amateur or private garden, nuher than the market, 
in this region. Origin, Canida, where it ranks as 4he first 
apple. 



91. HuRLEiTT. Medial; flattish-con* 
ical ; pale ]^ellow, mostly covered with 
red, with bright stripes in the sun ; stem 
medial length, slender, in a rather 
broad, deep cavity, always covered with 
russet, oAen .extending on the base; 
calyx small, closed, in a shallow basin ; 
flesh yellowish-white, fine texture, rath- 
er tender, remarkably crisp, juicy, of a 
mild, sprightly, aromatic flavor. Nov. 
and Dec. We find this as great and 
stout a grower, in the nursery, as the 
Baldwin. Great bearer. The origined 
tree is still flourishing on the farm of 
Gen. Leonard Hurlbut, Winchester, Ct. 



It bore 40 bushels one year, and 20 the next. One of tiie 
finest in its season. For the dessen and kitchen, 

92. Ramsdell's Sweeting. Large medial, or rather Um| 
oblong, slightly ovate ; dark red, with fawn-otoed qvjpb^ 



nscmuuk 



m 



«iMi rttf dMt, m ft umaw, deap esfHars « 
., IktA ymmiiAkf rety tender, and imSkmiwm 
f MMMt i&d ikiL iMt of Oct to Jan. Verytlf- 
and eonataal beam. Native of Ct, 





93. Yniaw Rmuridowift. Veiy 
large: kMkg onue'Coiiieal, irregular 
ribbeoi mostly towards the eye; 
sToooihi kmiOQL yeOov, generally 4 
Mash in the son : stem kmg, dader, 
in a narrow, deep cavi^; calpt 
closed, in a yarrow, plaited basin; 
flesh tender, jnky, of aridi, spru^y, 
loomatic flavor. Latter part ofKov. 
to F6b. Ckx)d grower, moderate and 
constant bearer. One of the Tery 
bestinqnali^ Popular in Fhiladel- 
phia, in the West, m the new lands 
of the North, and strong soils of N. 
Y. *, bat here it will not jrield more 
than half as moch &ur froit as some 
other valuable kinds. Thrives weQ 
in a deep, sandy loam. (Mgin, Bur* 
lington, jNT. Y. 



fitjsns, BtH. Large ; roundish to oval ; yeOow and 

i jtem medial, lender, in a narrow cavity : calyx opeoi 

broad, narrow basin; flesh firm, crispy mu^ spicy flavor. 

'. to Jan. Oood grower and bearer. Fruit salable, btt: 

«ihto hard, dryteh, and not high itovur. Mo0MSr,RM- 
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104. Chinsiar. Lar^; roandish^ pale yellow ground; 
mostly red ; stalk short, in a wide cavity ; calyx sxxiall, in a 
wide basin ^ flesh tender, juicy, rather rich, pleasant, so^ 
acid. Nov. to Feb. Moderate grower, great bearer. Popn- 
lar in some parts of Ct., its origin. 

105. Portsmouth Sweet. Large ; roundish-conical ; yd- 
low, striped with scarlet ; sweet and excellent. Late fiill and 
winter. We fipd this very vigorous. New, beautifol, and 
promising, but not well tested. Origin, Portsmouth, N. H. 

106. Herefordshire Fearmain, JRoyal or En^, Pearmaui, 
Medial ; oblong-ovate ; russeiy green, mottled with browmsh 
red ; stem half inch long, slender ; calyx wide, in a narrow 
plaited basin ; very tender, of a pleasant aromatic flavor. 
Late fall and winter. Good grower, moderate bearer. Des- 
sert and cooking. Very popular in some parts of the Middle 
States. Foreign. 

WiNTKR and SfRTNO AfFtlSi 

Early rvinter apples, here, are late fall and early winter in 
the Southern part of the Middle States, and the same latitude 
West ; and they are winter fruits in Me., N. H., Vt., &c. 

107. EiNQ. Many of this name. An excellent kind in 
this market, from N. V. Laige ; ovate ; yellow, mostly red; 
tender, rich, mild, inclining to saccharine. Nov. to Jan. As 
good as the Wine apple, and as showy and better than the 
20 Ounce. We hav6 from Ellwanger and Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y., another King. Rather large; roundish-conical; yeU 
low, red in the sun ; sdx!Charine blended with sUb-acid ; excel- 
lent. Winter. Another King, in Essex Co., Ms., size of 
Baldwin ; form of Greening ; bright red, very good ; great 
bearer. Nov. and Dec. And others. 

108. Gloria Mundi, Monstrous Pippin. Extremely large ; 
flattish-round ; lemon yellow, brownish in the sun; rather 
acid. For cooking only. Poor bearer. Last of Nov. to Jan. 

109. Vandevere, Oxeye of 0. Large ; roundish ; 3relloiw 
ground, clouded and marbled with red, light gray speclo ; 
stem half an inch long, in a deep cavity ; calyx medial, in a 
rather shallow basin ; flesh yellow, tender, crisp, of a pleas- 
ant sprightly flavor. A great bearer. Beecher says, it often 
hits when others miss. It is a profitable (Iruit in N. Y., and 
in the West. Last of Nov. to mid winter. Requires lights 
rich, sandy soil, else it is liable to blast, and to bitter rat 
Native of Wilmington, Del. 



WORM MD SnnW llffLES. 



nuher c 



1 *i^>|^Tjr^ 

It j pwd, iihiiiiwr 
» ol mu. ezcdknt twiit 
^ iia 7. and neMij Junmgb winter. Fkodo^ 
., QfMr. FtalBailey,Sidiie]r,Me. Jfih 

. Sri cv urft GnuuTLOwiK. Lam ; roandiducoiucd ; 
rcMrinraoA banajdiiU whitish giDiiiid, striped wMi 
iesh white, tender: j^eesent, sab-add. Last of Nor. 
u GocxLbeaser. Baisedh]rKr8.'01m Slefen% Swe- 
ile. Me, P. SMMllf. 




112. Bbodi Islahd GBBiHiiro^^ Large; 
flattish; smooth, pale.green,browniwclMdi^ 
foil in the son; stalk two thirds of an inch 
laagj rather slender ; calyx small, dosed, in a 
shadow, jilaited basin : flesh yellowish, fine, 
tender, crisp, jnicy, sughdy acid and aro- 
matic. Last o{ ^07. to reb. Rapid mid 
stoot grower^ great bearer. ExceUfflit for 
cooidng, and pretty good for eating, (hie 
(rfthe very best for main crops. It succeeds 
well on rather light, sandy soil. It is the 
leading apple in R. I., the place of its origin ; 
one of the principal m New England, g^er- 
ally, and N. Y. ; but begins to mil in west- 
em N. Y., and fiuls in the West, particolarhr 
on bottom lands. In this section the Bald- 



re profitable for the maiiiBt, but this is eqnal^ 
M family nse. 
--. JONATHAN. Medial; ronndish-ovate ; lif^ T^Uov, 
f covered with lively red, briiHi^pt i^ the snn$ ' "" 
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nther long, slender, in a deep cavinr ; calyx small, m adeep 
ba«in ; fltth white, tender, joicy, of a mild, vpn^Oj flafw. 
Last of Nov. to Feb. Very popolar in some seebomi^ bat 
too small for market here. Thomas says, beantifiili eked- 
lent, and great bearer. Kirtland says, "pieferaUe to Eso- 
pus Spitzenbarg here.'' Origin, Kingston, N. Y. 

114. Wklls^s SwnTQio. Medial ; roundish : dull gran, a 
dull blush ; stem short and slender *, calyx smau,*in aslitflov 
basin ; fLessh white, very tender, rich, sweet, and %pnAdf. 
Last of Nov. to Feb. A good bearer. QngiiL near Ifew- 
burgh, N. Y. 



115, Melon, NorUuCs Mehm, Watirmdm, 
Medial ; roundish-comcal ; greenish pale yaU 
low, wiu much red, bright crimson in the son ; 
stem two thirds of an inch long, in a deep car* 
ity ; cahrx closed, in a rather deep basin; fletk 
pure white, tender, crisp, extremely inigr, o^ a 
pleasant, tq[>rightl7 flavor. Last of lunr. to 
March. An excellent fruit ; but little kiunm. 
Origin, same as Northern Spy. 



116. MnnsTER. Large ; long-ovate ; mostly red on yel- 
low ground, bri^t red in the sun ; stem an inch lon^, slender, 
in a broad, shallow cavity ; calyx small, closed, m a teiT 
narrow, plaited basin ; flesh yellowish-wMte, very tendov « 
a rather add, bat pleasant, pie apple flavor. Last of N or^ 
to March. Oreat grower, and enormous bearer, so that dMi 
fruit often needs thinning. With roug^ handling and espoa* 
m, tins frnit rots from bruising, or ripens pranatmilf, 
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too acid; bat carefully picked and saved in a oooi 
ripen late, it loses most of its acidity, and becomflB 
client and most beautiful fruit. Needs a deep, samif 

Origin, Essex Co., Ms. 

Peck's Pleasant. Large ; roundish-flat ; dear jreU 
d in the sun ; stem short, in a wide, wavy cavity ; 
small, open, in a deep basin ; flesh fine, firm, crisp, 
>f an excellent, high, aromatic flavor. Early winter. 
Kte grower and bearer. First-rate quality, resembling 
wn Pippin. Eaton says, " has been a great favorite 
'.., but is going out of cultivation, as the fruit is defec- 

It is rather popular in Western N. Y. Elliott says, 
rate on gravelly or sandy soils." Here, it is defective. 
•es new lands or very high culture. 

Kaighn's Spitzenberg. More pointed than the Esq- 
[>ale red, white specks; tender, juicy, fine flavor, 
winter. Nearly abandoned in N. J., its native place 
n some parts of the West, particularly around Cmcin- 
In other parts, indifierent. 

McLsLLAif. Medial; flattish-round ; yellow, with 
red; stem rather small, in a rather deep cavitv; 
onall, in a rather deep basin ; flesh white, tender, mud, 
»sant. Early winter. Moderate grower, great bearer. 
, Woodstock. Ct. 

Marston's Red Winter. Large; flattish-round; 
;llow, mostly covered with red, clear and bright in the 
;tem long, slender, in a funnel-shaped cavity ; calyx 
rather open, in a rather broad and deep basin ; flesh 
ish -white, tender, of a very pleasant flavor, inclining 
:harine. Early winter. Tree hardy, a good grower, 
oductive. Fruit handsome and excellent. Originated 
Portsmouth, N. H., and cultivated in that region in 
jnce to the Baldwin. 

Newtown Spitzenbero. Medial; flattish-round; 
!llow, beautiful blush; a deep cavity: wide basin: 
ellowish, of a mild, pleasant flavor. Much esteemed 
e sections. Last of Nov. and into Feb. 

Danvers Winter Sweet, Epse Sweet. Medial; 
sh-ovate ; greenish-yellow, olive blush ; flesh yellow- 
ider, very rich, sweet and excellent for the dessert and 
'. Winter. Good grower and bearer, mostly in even 
Needs a deep, rich, strong loam. Origin, Danvers, Ms., 
it ranks high. 0. Fruit Convention says, one of the 
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bett. One of the best winter sweets, yet it is Itsbie to oUeb- 
tioDS. A part of the fruit is small, and it dkies not wA m 
some locations. Some prefer Seaver. Tolman is mon Dioftt* 
able. I^es' Sweeting is larger and handsomer, aiid will 
sapersede it in climates to whidi it is adapted. 

123. RiBSTON PippiK. Medial; flattisliproand ; greeuih 
yellow, doll red in the sun ; a little russet near tfie stalki 
which is short, slender, in a rather wide and deep cavity | 
calyx closed, in an angular basin ; flesh jrellow, Teiy ftrm, 
crisp, juicy, of a rich, rather acid, aromatic flavor. Flnt- 
rate ibr cooking, and pretty good eating. Winter. A good 
spreading grower, and great bearer. In England, its native 
land,it raiiks as the best of apples. In some parts of Blaiiie^ 
and other Northern regions, it is preferred to the Baldwin; 
but in warm locations here, it is apt to fall firom the tvee earijT 
and rots. Barry thinks it first-rate, and too much negleclsa. 
Kirtland decides against it. Farther South, it is stiB poonr. 



124. SwAAK. Large ; flattish : dull yeOoWy 
numerous brown specks, or marohng m nay 
russet ; stem medial, slender, in a T^har deep 
cavity ; calyx medial, in a shallow basin; flesh 
yellowish, nne texture, tender, mild, indining 
. to saccharine, very rich, aromatic flavor, per- 
fumed. Winter. Such is the fruit when raised 
in N. Y. ; but that raised here, instead of betnff 
Smaarj (heavy,) is more like a pumpkin, and 
rots at the core. As our Swaars are large and 
pale yellow, we think they may be sporious. 
Adapted to a warm, deep, rich, sandy -loam. 
Needs high culture. Origin, near £sopii8,N.Y. 



"*•— -.- ^-^ 



125. Black Gilliflowib. Large ; very obUmg-oooicili 



.4«» 



wly^^il^ twite, pteMJalytwrt art wifiiTlMiy 
BfiUljrripe. A HMdente grower, gratttemr. 
nlaUt^ Irat Toy littlit ealtiTiltd iik.tUt n* 



Bier* 

viJ» Narama, IFwfir Nmimek. MkiMd NmmA, 

•ad^f cCW«Mem N. Y« Medial) mu^ aU nd) 

er, in a Tery deep caTity; natt Ihubr; vsqr 

■uwj, incKning to saoehazine. Wiater. Modenle 

good beaxer. In N. Y^ and soBoe seeiiima in tke 

» is large, ftir, and cseettent; tat litde enltifaled 

is it i9 notjprofitabie. 

. 1 yM*9BKD,Fnor'iIdiU.B$d. Laige: flat; bww wi 
> little nuset, tinged with red; ten fine^rathdr 
ish, of a hch, pe^iliar, snb-add flavor, winter.x 
Goltifated about Cindimali, ubd flurther : 
iAf% ^^noanpleismoieaalaMilnllewrOr- 
B, adapted only to rich, alhmal wbUb, 



128. WismBLD SEKz-no-nmma. 
Large medial ; roondish-conioali dnil 
greoueh, yellow ground, shaded and 
maibled with dull red; nuset dots; 
stem three qnaiters of an inch kmg^ 
dender. in a narrow, deep cavity ; calyx 
cmen, m a deep basin; fine textnre, 
of a rich, mild, pleasant pearmain fla- 
vor. Winter. But little cultivated here. 
Highly esteemed in Western N. Y., 
and in the West. Eirtland says, very 
excellent, j^pringer says, as to tree 

d fruit, preferable to any other. 0. 



km says, one of the first. Liablal»bitt«rsi% 
jQ bottom laads in tke Wait. 



r. 
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89. Alexinder. Extremely large ;flattish-coiucal; 
ish-yellow and red, in the sun bright red and a little oraQge; 
stalk short, slender, deep cav^y ; calyx large, in a deep ba- 
sin ; crisp, tender, and pleasant. Wants flayor. Not. aod 
Dec. Moderate bearer. Foreign. 

90. TAVLEVSEfSnonApplefPommedeNiege. Small medial; 
roundish ; greenish-yellow, mostlj covered with red, Inight 
in the sun ; stem short, slender, m a funnel-shaped cavity; 
calyx small, in a small basin ; flesh pure white, very tender, 
juicy, and pleasant. Nov. and Dec. Slow grower, good 
bearer. Best suited to a Northern region, or cool lociUioiL 
For the amateur or private garden, nuher than the market, 
in this region. Origin, Canada, where it ranks as 4he first 
apple. 



91. HuRLBUT. Medial; flattish-con* 
ical ; pale ]^ellow, mostly covered with 
red, with bright stripes in the sun ; stem 
paedial lengUi, slender, in a rather 
broad, deep cavity, always covered with 
russet, oAen .extending on the base; 
calyx small, closed, in a shallow basin ; 
flesh yellowish-while, fine texture, rath- 
er tender, remarkably crisp, juicy, of a 
mild, sprightly, aromatic flavor. Nov. 
and Dec. We find this as great and 
stout a grower, in the nursery, as the 
Baldwin. Great bearer. The origined 
tree is still flourishing on the farm of 
Gen. Leonard Hurlbut, Winchester, Ct. 



It bore 40 bushels one year, and 20 the next. One of tiie 
finest in its season. For the dessert and kitchen, 

92. R^isdsll's Sweeting. Large medial, or rather tam|| 
oblong, slightly ovate ; dark red, with fawn-cdored ipni^iL 



tizcmuuk 






t in a tmnaw, 6Mp cmrMji « 

T tender, and meUoWi ifli 

•Mu ] ifOct^toJaa. Verytlf^ 

tfftd ^ V Nfttive of Gti 





93. YiiLow BsLLFLOwiK. Yeiy 
large: long onue'Coiiieal, irregular 
ribbed, mosdy towards the eye; 
smooth, lemon ydlow, general^ a 
blush in the son : stem long, slender, 
in a narrow, deep cavity; calpt 
dosed, in a narrov, plaited biurin; 
flesh tender, jnicy, of a ridi, spririitiy, 
aromatic flavor. Latter part ofNov. 
to F6b. Ckx)d grower, moderate and 
constant bearer. One of the yerv 
bestinqnaii^ Popular in Philadel- 
phia, in the West, m the new lands 
of the North, and strong soils of N. 
7. ; bat here it will not yield more 
than half as much fair frait as some 
other valnable kinds. Thrives well 
in a deep, sandy loam. Origin, Bmr* 
lington, jNT. Y. 



L fitjsns, Btn. Large ; roondish to oval ; yeOow and 

stem medial, slender, in a narrow cavity : calyx opeui 

bfoad, narrow basin; flesh firm, crispy mil^ spicy flavw. 

. to Jan. Ooodgrower and bearer. Frait salabl^M 

hard, drftth, and not high flavor. Mother, Rlul- 
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bat, and others of its seasoa, rank higher. Origim, Soodl 
Biding, Ms. 

95. Golden Ball. Very large ; roandish, ribbed ; wnocAi 
^polden yellow, seldom brownish in the sun ; stem abort, attwl, 
in a veiy shallow cavity ; calyx small, closed, in a ahalloir 
basin ; flesh tender, crisp, of a sprightly, rich, aromatic fla- 
vor ; excellent for the dessert and for cooking. More hardy 
than the Baldwin ; a good grower, bat poor bearer. Nov. to 
Jan. ; in Maine to Feb. Preferable to No. 108. 

96. Twenty Ounce, Cayuga Red Streak. Veiy large} 
roundish ; greenish-yellow, marbled and striped with par* 
plish-red ; stalk short, in a deep cavity ; cal3rx small, i& a 
medial basin ; flesh coarse, dry, of a brisk, sub-acid flamor. 
Wanting character, but salable firom its splendid and beaaii- 
(ul appearance. Nov. to Jan. Free, vi^rona, and jMnxlae* 
tive. Origin, N» Y. 

97. Wine, of Coxe, Hay^s Winter. Large^ or very large; 
roundish, much flattened at both ends ; skin smooth, yellow, 
about half covered with lively red, mostly in stripes ; stem 
short, in a deep cavity ; very deep, broad basin ; flesn whitishi 
rather coarse, tender, mild, pleasant vinous flavor. Good for 
dessert, and excellent for cooking and cider. Nov. to Jan. 
Hardy, vigorous, and productive. Native of Delaware. Cul- 
tivated in N. Y., N. J., and Fa. Popular in Philadelphia, 
and salable in Boston; but hardly cultivated m N. Engumd. 

98. Blue Peakbiain. Large, or very large ; flattish-round ; 
dull purplish red, rather brilliant in the sun, with a white 
bloom ; stem short, in a deep cavity ; calyx small, in a de«p 
basin ; flesh yellowish, firm, rather dry, mild, pleasant, bat 
not high flavored. Nov. to Jan. A moderate grower ; DU)d- 
erate or poor bearer, and a long time in ccaning into bearing. 
Dr. H. Cowdry, Acton, Ms., set a Baldwin and B. Fearmain 
at the same time, in the same soil. The former bad borne 
12 barrels when the latter only one peck. Yet this noble) 
handsome fruit is salable, and though hardly wcrth coltivat* 
ing here ; it is valuable in the North, where it doea better, 
and is more hardy than almost every other kind. 

99. Pound Rotal. Large; flattish-roandish ; lig^t Jfi^ 
low, seldom a faint blush ; flesh fine, tender, breaJong^, ef 
a mild, pleasant, sprightly flavor. Last of Nor. into imL 
Native of Ct., ana considerably cultivated there. A flu 
firoit, but needs high culture. 

100. Dutch Miononns. Large; xoandish; doU 



wooMlie ftkvor. ' Litter part of Nor. into Mi» 
«V«Bd tan well Mkaras in dw IGddfe !•• 
ittle known at the Nor&. 




101. BnjMunr. €ha$ Appitj MA,>m^ ^^^m^, 
WaxmhatwAmCoxe. Battolaifai iqiiimU 
ish-ovate-coDscal ; akiii waxen, sometimes pale 
yellow, brownish cfaedc ; stem rather long, in 
a deep cavi^ ; deep, narrow basin ; Ana lex* 
tnre, rather firm, texider, of a rich, exedlant, 
finb4U3d flavor. Late autmnn and eailr win- 
ter. A free grower and great beaier^adnled 
to rather dnr soil. Sacc^ds weU in lYortoem 
Ohio and Michigan, bat not in Southern 0. 
Springer says, '<one of the best." Ohio 
Fniit Ckmventioii says, first-rate, and so says 
Thomas. Hardly known here. Origin, place 
of Mrs. Bean, near Strasborg, Fa. 







2, MusPHT. Rather large -, roundish-oblong; li^ and 
red : tender, pleasant flavor. Nov. to Feb. But fittla 
id. By Mr. D. Murphy, Salem^ Ms. 

LTiN SwxxT. Medial ; roundish ; yeOowisli-greeiV 

i w^a pale red; flesh rich and susary. Nor. to Feb 

. this to be a good grower in me nursery ; a good 

An excellent salable firnit j new and prominuif , kfi 

. tested. Concord, Ms. 

11 
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104. CEkVDLittL. Large; roundish; pole fellow gioiuid; 
mostly red ; stalk short, in a Tvide cavity j calyx snudl, in a 
wide basin j flesh tender, jtiicy, rather nch, pleasant, sn^ 
acid. Nov. to Feb. Moderate grower, great bearer. Popu- 
lar in some parts of Ct., its origin. 

105. Portsmouth Sweet. Large ; roundish-conical ; yel- 
low, striped with scarlet ; sweet and excellent. Late &X1 and 
i^anter. We find this very vigorous. New, beaatifol, and 
promising, but not well tested. Origin, Portsmouth, N. H. 

106. Herefordshire Pearma.in, Royal or En^. Pearmain, 
Medial ; oblong-ovate ; russeiy green, mottled with brownish 
red ; stem half inch long, slender ; calyx wide, in a narrow 

Elaited basin ; very tender, of a pleasant aromatic flavor. 
<ate fall and winter. Grood grower, moderate bearer. Des- 
sert and cooking. Very popular in some parts of the Middle 
States. Foreign. 

WiNT&R AI7D SfRINO APPtJBSt 

Early winter apples, here, are late fall and early winter in 
the Southern part of the Middle States, and the same latitude 
West J and they are rvinter fruits in Me., N. H., Vt., &c, 

107. Kino. Many of this name. An excellent kind in 
this market, from N. V. Laige ; ovate ; yellow, mostly red ; 
tender, rich, mild, inclining to saccharine. Nov. to Jan. As 
good as the Wind apple, and as showy and better than the 
20 Ounce. We hav6 from Ellwanger and Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y., another Kit^g. Rather large j roundish-conical ; yeU 
low, red in the sun ; saccharine blended with sUb-acid ; excel- 
lent. Winter. Another King, in Essex Co., Ms., size of 
Baldwin ; form of Greening j bright red, very good ; great 
bearer. Nov. and Dec. And others. 

108. Gloria Mundi, Monstrous Pippin. Extremely large ; 
flattish-round ; lemon yellow, brownish in the sun; rather 
acid. For cooking only. Poor bearer. Last of Nov. to Jan. 

109. Vandevere, Oxeye of 0. Large : roundish ; yellow 
ground, clouded and marbled with red, light gray specks ; 
stem half an inch long, in a deep cavity ; oilyx medial, in a 
rather shallow basin ,* flesh yellow, tender, crisp, of a pleas- 
ant sprightly flavor. A great bearer. Beecher says, it often 
hits when others miss. It is a profitable fVuit in N. Y., and 
in the West. Last of Nov. to mid winter. Requires tight^ 
rich, sandy soil, else it is liable to blast, and to bitter rat 
Native of Wilmington, Del. 



WI1ITB& AND SFUNG IFPLES. 
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110. Bailbt's Goldsn Swbet. Very large ; flattiah ; yel- 
lowy msset spots ; carity broad, medial depth ; broad, shaUoir 
basin; flesh white, rather coarse, of an excellent a w a at 
ibiTor. Last of Nov. and nearly through winter. Froduo* 
tive. Origin, orchard of Mr. Paul Bailey, Sidney, Me. Mi* 
P. Society. 

111. Stbysns's GmuFLowsR. Large ; roundish-conical ; 
shallow caviQr and basin ; dull whitish giound, striped with 
red: flesh white, tender, pleasant, sub-acid. Last d Nor. 
to Feb. Good bearer. Raised by Mrs. Olive Stevens, Swe- 
den, Me. Me, P. Society, 




112. Rhode Islaitd Grbsniito.^ Large; 
flattish ; smooth, pale-green, brownish ch«^, 
foil in the sun; stalk two thirds of an inch 
long, rather slender ; calyx small, closed, in a 
shallow, plaited basin ; flesh yellowish, fine, 
tender, crisp, juicy, slightly acid and aro- 
matic. Last of Nov. to Feb. Rapid and 
stout grower, great bearer. Excellent for 
cooldng, and pretty good for eating. One 
of the very best for main crops. It succeeds 
well on rather light, sandy soil. It is the 
leading apple in R. I., the place of its origin ; 
one of the principal m New England, gener- 
ally, and W. Y. j but begins to fail in west- 
em N. Y., and fails in the West, particularlv 
on bottom lands. In this section the Bald- 



win is more profitable for the market, but this is eqnally 
valuable for family use. 

113. Jonathan. Medial; roundish-ovate; light yellow, 
mostly covered with lively red, brilliant in the sun ; stalk 
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nther kmg, slender, in a deep cavity ; calyx small, in a deep 
basin ; fUSa white, tender, juicy, of a mild, spvi^Olj flafvr. 
Last of Nov. to Feb. Very popular in some sedioiM^ tat 
too small for market here. Thomas says, beantifiDl, esesl* 
lent, and great bearer. Eirtland says, <<piefeFBble to Eso- 
pus Spitzenburg here." Origin, Kingston, N. Y. 

114. Wells's Swibtino. Medial ; roundish : dull green, a 
doll blush ; stem short and slender ; calyx smau^in a rinllov 
basin ; flet^ white, very tender, rich, sweet, and %pri||^4y. 
Last of Nov. to Feb. A good bearer. Origin, luar ICev- 
burgh, N. Y. 



119. Melon, Norton^ Mehm, Watermdm. 
Medial; roundish-conical; greenisih pale y«i. 
low, wiu much red, bright crimson in the ran ; 
stem two thirds of an inch lon£, in a deep cav- 
ity ; cahrx ckised, in a rather de^ basin; fleak 
pure white, tender, crisp, extremely inicy, of a 
pleasant, aprightlv flavor. Last of Nov. to 
March. An excellent fruit ; but littlo known. 
Origin, same as Northern Spy. 



116. MiHisTBB. Large ; kng-ovrnte ; mostly red on yel- 
low ground, bright red in the sun ; stem an inch lon|^, dflnder, 
in a broad, shulow cavity ; calyx small, closed, m a teiy 
narrow, plaited basin ; flesh yellowish-white, very tendo^ ct , 
a radMT add, bat pleasant, pie aj^ flavor. Last of Fofr* 
to March. Great grower, and enormous bearar, so that M' 
fruit often needs thinning. With rough handling and ezpi» 
JOBf Ait frnit rots from bruising, or ripens prematoiri^i' 



wDiim MB num MmMM. 

•od; iMit cuMIJif piieked and aayed a a 

en ktei it loses most of its acidity, and beoc 

Jt and mart beaatiful firoit. Needs a deqp^ MoUtf 

'Sin, Essex Co., Ms. 

v's FUlasakt. Large; ronndish-ftat ; dear^il- 
1 'u the son ; stem shmt, in a wide, wavjr caTitji 

11, open, in a deep basin; flesh fine, firm, eri^ 
■n exfseUent, high, aromatic flavor. Early winter. 
tM> grower and bearer. First-rate quality, wembjing 
imPiipIiin. Eaton says, << has been a great fiivoriie 
..but is going oat of coltivation, as the firuit is defte* - 
It is ramer popular in Western N. Y. Elliott says, 
ate OQ gravelly or sandy soils.'' Here, it is defective. 
88 new lands or very high culture. 
Kaiqbn's SpirzBKBSRo. More pointed than the Eso- 
•le red, white specks ; tender, Juicy, fine flavor, 
vinter. Nearly abandoned in N. J., its native plaot 
I parts of the West, particularly around Cmcin- 

bk t. r parts, indifferent. 
: umLLAX. Medial; flattish-round ; ydlow, with 

j stem rather small, in a rather deep cavitv; 

U, in a rather deep basin ; flesh white, tender, mud, 
vKKjit. Early winter. Moderate grower, great bearer. 
Woodstock. Ct. 

Marston's Red Wutter. Large; flattish-round ; 
lk)w, mostly covered with red, dear and bright in the 

i long, slender, in a funnel^haped cavitjr ; calyx 
.^uAer open, in a rather broad and deep bason ; flesh 

•white, tender, of a very pleasant flavcnr, inclining 

tm<> e. Earl^r winter. Iree hardy, a good grower. 

ive. Fruit handsome and excellent. Originatea 

i» ith, N. H., and cultivated in that region in 

^ 1,^ (.he Baldwin. 

x'^BWTowN SpiTzENBERa. Medial; flattish-round; 

How, beautiful blush; a deep cavity; wide basin: 

iUowish, of a mild, pleasant flavor. Much esteemed 

s sections. Last of Nov. and into Feb. 

Banvers Winter Sweet, Epse Sweet. Medial; 

>vate ; greenish-yellow, olive blush ; flesh yellow- 

^ery rich, sweet and excellent for the dessert and 
Qter. Grood grower and bearer, mostly in even 

; ideep, rich, strong loam. Origin, Danvers, Ms., 
rd-i^i high. 0. Fruit Convention says, one. of te 
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beft. One of the best winter sweets, 3ret it is liable Id oHb^ 
tioQS. A pert of the fruit is small, and it does not mm m. 
some locations. Some prefer Seaver. Tolman is mora profit- 
able. Ladies' Sweeting is larger and handsomer, uld wiU 
supersede it in climates to whidi it is adapted. 

123. fimsToir Fiprnr. Medial; flattiw-nxmd ; gnauA 
yellow, doll red in the son ; a little rasset near thiB stalky 
which is short, slender, in a rather wide and deep eavityj 
calyx cIoscmI, in an angular basin ; flesh yellow, Yery firm, 
crisp, juicy, of a rich, rather acid, aromatic flavor. F!rM- 
rate ibr cooking, and oretty good eating. Winter. A good 
spreading grower, and great bearer. In England, its natife 
land,it ranks as the best of aj^ples. In some parts of Maine, 
and other Northern regions, it is preferred to the Baldwin ;- 
but in warm locations toe, it is apt to fall from the tFse eutr 
and rots. Barry thinks it first-rate, and too much ne^ectao. 
Kirtland decides against it. Farther South, it is stffl poorer. 




124. SwAAS. Large ; flattish : duQ yeDow, 
nnmerons brown specks, <a marbling of gray 
russet ; stem medial, slender, in a raUker ctoep 
cavity ; calyx medial, in a shallow basin; flesa 
yellowish, nne texture, tender, mild, imdining 
. to saccharine, very rich, aromatic flavor, per- 
fumed. Winter. Such is the fruit when raised 
in N. Y. ; but that raised here, instead of being 
Swaar, (heavy,) is more like a pumpkin, and 
rots at the core. As our Swaars are large and 
pale yellow, we think they may be sporious. 
Adapted to a warm, deep^ rich, sandy 'loam. 
Needs high culture. Origin, near £sopa8,N.T. 



125. Blaox GfLUFLowia. Large ; very obkmg-conicili 



m 



imikmmm$ flcA wiuiith, fadtr, vkBuiM, bat not inry iilit | 
nAMrdqrwhoifiittyripe. AmodentegrowerigrNtlwaiv. 
:||wiki4tnlteMlaUe,lmtT«Tylittte cnltiTalad kutUs n* 

196. Qui Nomxniy WuUer JRmsm*, JBcMiM JfM«dh^ 
JM Cmmith «f Wtstem N. Y. Medial) Mviy aU nd| 
•Im fkaidif, ia a Tery deep cavitj; miAU b«ui| vsqf 
toidar, joky, indining to saoehaiuie. Winter. Modemt 
omrar, good taunsr. In N. Y., and some MciioBs in tka 
weat, k ia laiga, fior, and ciedlentj Imk littib aaltifaled 
iMCVi^ ^ >* notjprofitabk. 

Wr. Panm's KsDyiViof'fXateJW. Lam: flat; bio«A* 
IA jaUow, little nuset, tinged with red; Aesh finkjratbiir 
ImMy diyiab, of a rick, peculiar, suh-add flaTor. wiaiir.v 
▲ gMW Wafer. Cutofated abont Cianimati, aiMl ftnthw i 
Soath. lyiaAaayii <<nomdei8inoie8alablafaiNanrOf- . 
kana,* Effiott aiyii^ adapted only to rich, alhmaleoilfi 



i 



1 



128. WssmiLD SEiz-no-ratTBHU 
Large medial ; ronndish-conioa] : doll 
graoiuhi yellow ground, ahaded and 
narbled with duU red; russet dots; 
Hem three quarters of an inch long, 
slender, in a narrow, deep cavity ; calyx 
open, in a deep basin; fine texture, 
of a rich, mild, pleasant pearmain fla- 
vor. Winter. But little cmtivated here, 
jffighly esteemed in Western N. Y., 
and in the West. Kirtland says, very 
excellent. Springer says, as to tree 
and fruit, preferable to any other. 0. 



talt Gflftvention says, one of the fint. Iiai)lat»bittMrnl| 
of 1MB yeaiB, on bottom lands in Hm Wait. 



•f 
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. 89. Alezindbr. Extremely large ;flatti8h-coiiical;.gref^ 
ish-yeUow and red, in the sun bright red and a little Grange; 
stalk short, slender, deep cav^ ; calyx large, in a deep ha- 
sin ; crisp, tender, and pleasant. Wants flavor. Nov. aod 
Dec. Moderate bearer. Foreign. 

90. F AMEvsEj Snow Apple, PommedeNieee. Small medial; 
roundish ; greenish-yellow, mostly covered with red, bright 
in the sun ; stem short, slender, m a funnel-shaped cavity ; 
caljTX small, in a small basin ; flesh pure white, very tender, 
juicy, and pleasant. Nov. and Dec. Slow grower, gpod 
bearer. Best suited to a Northern region, or cool locatioa. 
For the amateur or private garden, rsuher than the market, 
in this region. Origin, Canada, where it ranks as 4he first 
apple. 



91. HuBLBUT. Medial; flattish-con» 
ical ; |»le yellow, mostly covered with 
red, with bright stripes in the sun ; stem 
medial length, slender, in a rather 
broad, deep cavity, always covered with 
russet, oAen .extending on the base; 
calyx small, closed; in a shallow basin ; 
flesh yellowish-white, fine texture, rath- 
er tender, remarkably crisp, juicy, of a 
mild, sprightly, aromatic flavor. Nov. 
and Dec. We find this as great and 
stout a grower, in the nursery, as the 
Baldwin. Great bearer. The originid 
tree is still flourishing on the farm of 
Gen. Leonard Hurlbut, Winchester, Ct. 



It bore 40 bushels one year, and 20 the next. One of ^ 
finest in its season. For the dessert and kitchen, 

92. Ramsdbll's SwEBTura. Large medial, or ratbArlaipi 
^^ slii^tly ovate; dark red, with &wn-cokrad- jpf^pi^ 



TALL APFLftS. 



lit 



; stem Tery short, in a narrow, deep ctmtf ; a 

_ J flesh ydlowish, very tender, and mellow, and 

ily sweet and rich. Last of Oct. to Jan. Veryvig- 

lormoos and constant bearer. Native of Ct., and 

known elsewhere. 





93. Yellow Belltlower. "Very 
large: long ovate^conical, irregular 
ribbed, mostly towards the eye; 
smooth, lemon yellow, generally a 
blush in the sun : stem long, lender, 
in a narrow, aeep cavity; caljnt 
closed, in a narrow, plaited basin; 
flesh tender, juicy, of a ridi, sprightly, 
aromatic flavor. Latter part of Nov. 
to Feb. Good grower, moderate and 
constant bearer. One of the very 
best in quality. Popular in Philadel- 
phia, in the West, m the new lands 
of the North, and strong soils of N. 
Y. ; but here it will not yield more 
than half as much fair fruit as some 
other valuable kinds. Thrives wcU 
in a deep, sandy loam. Origin, Bur- 
lington, N. Y. 



fitjsns, Btn, Large ; roundish to oval ; yeQow and 
stem medial, slender, in a narrow cavity ; calyx openi 
foad, narrow basin ; flesh firm, crisp> mu^ spicy flavor. 
to Jan. Good grower and bearer. Fmit salable, trnt 
riiher hard, drynh, and not high flavor. Mother, Rinl. 
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bat, and others of its seaaon, rank higher. Origim, 8oMk 
Biding, Bis. 

95. GroLDSN Ball. Very large ; ronndish, ribhed ; eaio(A« 
golden yellow, seldom brownish in the sun ; stem abort, aMrtj 
in a veiy shallow cavity ; calyx small, elosed, in a abalknr 
basin ; flesh tender, crisp, of a sprightly, rich, aromatic fla- 
vor ; excellent for the dessert and for cooking. More hardy 
than the Baldwin ^ a good grower, bat poor bearer. Nov. to 
Jan. 'j in Maine to Feb. Preferable to No. 108* 

96. Twenty Ounce, Cayuga Red Streak. Very large} 
roundish ; greenish-yeQow, marbled and striped with par- 
plish-red; stalk short, in a deep cavity; cal3rx small, m a 
medial basin ; flesh coarse, dry, of a brisk, sub-acid flaVxjf . 
Wanting character, but salable from its splendid and beaaii- 
Ail appearance. Nov. to Jan. Free, vigorous, and prodac* 
tive. Origin, N» Y. 

97. Wine, of Coxe, Half's Winter, Large^ or very large ; 
roandish, much flattened at both ends ; skin smooth, yeUovr, 
about half covered with lively red, mostly in stripes ; stem 
short, in a deep cavity ; very deep, broad basin ; flesa whitish) 
rather coarse, tender, mild, pleasant vinous flavor. Good for 
dessert, and excellent for cooking and cider. Nov. to Jan. 
Hardy, vigorous, and productive. Native of Delaware. Cdl* 
tivated in N. Y., N. J., and Fa. Fopular in Philadeli^a, 
and salable in Boston; but hardly cultivated m N. England. 

98. Blue Feakbhin. Large, or very large ; flattish-round | 
dull purplish red, rather bruliant in the sun, with a whit# 
bloom ; stem short, in a deep cavity ; calyx small, in a de«p 
basin ; flesh yellowish, firm, rather dry, mild, pleasant, but 
not high flavored. Nov. to Jan. A moderate grower ; ]|U)d- 
erate or poor bearer, and a long time in ccnning into bearing. 
Dr. H. Cowdry, Acton, Ms., set a Baldwin and B. Peanmain 
at the same time, in the same soil. The former bad borne 
12 barrels when the latter only one peck. Yet tins noblC) 
handsome fruit is salable, and though nardly wcnth coltivat* 
ing here ; it is valuable in the North, where it does better, 
and is more hardy than almost every other kind. 

99. Found Royal. Large; flattish-roondish ; lig^t ]fel- 
low, seldom a faint blush; flesh fine, tender, bradniig, ef 
f*- «nild, pleasant, sprightly flavor. Last of Nor. into imL 

dve of Ct., ana considersJidy cultivated tbeie. A flm 
« imt needs high culture. 

Dutch M^hovhk. Large; romidiBhi dnl 



r All. AFffUW. 



vn 



•«i Ml std, large nistei specks; teAinAn fender, of a 
liid^ lagfai arommtic ilayor. Latter part of Nor. into Fell. 
Good nower, and bears welL Deliaons in the Middle lU. 
J but little known at the Narth. 




101. BiLMONT, Gate Apple, Mawmm Betm, 
Waxen bat not of Coxe. Rather large ; roond- 
ish-ovate-conical ; skin waxen, sometimes pale 
yellow, brownish cheek ; stem rather Jong, in 
a deep cavilj ; deep, narrow basin ; fine tez- 
tnre, rather firm, tender, of a rich, excellent, 
snb-add flavor. Late automn and eaily win- 
ter. A free grower and great bearer, adapted 
to rather dry sdl. Succeeds well in Northern 
Ohio and Michigan, but not in Sonthem 0. 
Springer says, "one of the best." Ohio 
Fmit Convention says, first-rate, and so says 
Thomas. Hardly Imown here. Origin, place 
of Mrs. Bean, near Strasborg, Fa. 



102. MusPHT. Rather large ; roundish-oblong; li^ and 
dark red : tender, pleasant flavor. Nov. to Feb. But little 
cnkivated. By Mr. D. Murphy, Salem, Ms. 

103. Melvin Swsbt. Medial ; roundish ; yeUowish-greov 
iitrqied with pale red; flesh rich and sugary. Nor. to Feb 
We find this to be a good grower in the narser]r ; a good 
bearer. An excellent salable fruit; new and promiauig, iMt 
nol wdl tested. Concord, Ms. 

11 
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104. Chindlsr. Lar^{ roandish^ pole felknr groimd; 
mostly red ; stalk short, in a Tvide cavity ^ calyx small, in a 
wide basin ; flesh tender, jtiicy, rather nch, pleasant, wkV- 
acid. Nov. to Feb. Moderate grower, great bearer. Popu- 
lar in some parts of Ct., its origin. 

105. Portsmouth Sweet. Large ; roundish-conical ; yel- 
low, striped with scarlet ; sweet and excellent. Late fall and 
winter. We fipd this very vigorous. New, beautiful, and 
promising, but not well tested. Origin, Portsmouth, N. H. 

106. Herefordshire Pearmain, Moyal or En^, PearmauL 
Medial ; oblong-ovate ; russety green, mottled with brownish 
red ; stem half inch long, slender ; calyx wide, in a narrow 

Elaited basin ; very tender, of a pleasant aromatic flavor, 
late fall and winter. Good grower, moderate bearer. Des- 
sert and cooking. Very popular in some parts of the Middle 
States. Foreign. 

WlKTRR AND SfRTNC^ Ap?LBS» 

Early winter apples, here, are iate fall and early winter in 
the Southern part of the Middle States, and the same latitude 
West ; and they are rvinter fruits in Me., N. H., Vt., &c. 

107. Kino. Many of this name. An excellent kind in 
this market, from N. V". Large ; ovate ; yellow, mostly red ; 
tender, rich, mild, inclining to saccharine. Nov. to Jan. As 
good as the Wine apple, and as showy and better than the 
20 Ounce. We hav6 from Ellwanger and Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y., another King. Rather large j roundish-conical ; yel- 
low, red in the sun ; sdx:charine blended with sUb-acid ; excel- 
lent. Winter. Another King, in Essex Co., Ms., size of 
Baldwin ; form of Greening ; bright red, very good ; great 
bearer. Nov. and Dec. And others. 

108. Gloria Mundi, Monstrous Pippin. Extremely large ; 
flattish-round ; lemon yellow, brownish in the sun; rather 
acid. For cooking only. Poor bearer. Last of Nov. to Jan. 

109. Vandevere, Oxeye of 0. Large : roundish ; yellow 
ground, clouded and marbled with red, light gray specks ; 
stem half an inch long, in a deep cavity ; oilyx medial, in a 
rather shallow basin ; flesh yellow, tender, crisp, of a pleas- 
ant .sprightly flavor. A great bearer. Beecher says, it often 
hits when others miss. It is a profitable fVuit in N. Y., and 
in the West. Last of Nov. to mid winter. Requires ligfati 
rich, sandy soil, else it is liable to blast, and to bitter rat 
Native of Wilmington, Del. 
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0. Bailbt's GoLDBH SwBBT. Very loTgc ; flmttiih ; irel. 
nuset spots ; cavity broad, medial depth ; broad, shaUoir 
I; flesh white, rather coarse, of an excellent swatt 
r. Last of Nov. and nearly through winter. Frodno* 

Origin, orchard of Mr. Paul Bailey, Sidney, Bfe. Mi* 

1. STETEire's GiLLiFLOwsR. Large ; roondish-cooical ; 
r cayihr and basin ; dull whitish ground, striped with 

J white, tender, pleasant, snb-acid. Last d Nor. 
rtr. xxood bearer. Raised by Mrs. Olive Stevens, Swe- 
Me. Me, F. SocUty. 




112. Rhods Islahd Grbsnino.x Large; 
flattish ; smooth, pale-green, brownish chMk, 
full in the sun; stalk two thirds of an inch 
long, rather slender j calyx small, closed, in a 
shallow, i>laited basm : flesh yellowish, fine, 
tender, crisp, juicy, slightly acid and aro- 
matic. Last o( iMov. to Feb. Ranid and 
stout grower, great bearer. Excellent for 
cooldng, and pretty good for eating. One 
of the very best for main crops. It succeeds 
well on rather light, sandy soil. It is the 
leading apple in R. I., the place of its origin ; 
one of the principal m New England, gener- 
ally, and K. Y. ; but begins to &il in West- 
em N. Y., and foils in the West, particulariv 
on bottom lands. In this section the Bald- 



is more profitable fi)r the market, but this is equally 
lUe for family use. 

I. Jonathan. Medial; roondish-ovata ; 11^ yidknr, 
[f covered with lively red, brilliant in the son $ stalk 
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nther kmg. slender, in a deep cavity ; calyx small, in a deep 
basin ; fLtSa white, tender, juicy, of a mild, sprightly flafor. 
Last of Nov. to Feb. Very popular in some sectiofui, bat 
too small fan market here. Thomas says, beaatifol, ezed- 
lent, and gpreat bearer. Xirtland says, " preferable to Eso- 
pus Spitzenburg here." Origin, Kingston, N. Y. 

114. Wklls's Swibtino. Medial ; roundish ; doll gieea, a 
dull blush ; stem short and slender ; calyx small^in a aballov 
basin; fiessh white, very tender, rich, sweet, and %pri^ti|f. 
Last of Nov. to Feb. A good bearer. Origin, luar New- 
burgh, N. Y. 



119. Melon, Norton? t MeUm, Watermelm. 
Medial; roundish-conical; greenish pale yel- 
low, with much red, bright crimson in the son ; 
stem two thirds of an inch lon£, in a deep cav- 
ity ; calyx closed, in a rather deep basin ; flesh 
pure white, tender, crisp, extremely juiqr, oi a 
pleasant, aprightlv flavor. Last of Jfar, to 
March. An excellent fruit ; but little known. 
Origin, same as Northern Spy. 



«««««#«#. 



116. MiHisTBB. Large ; kiig.avmte ; mostly red on yel- 
low ground, bright red in the sun ; stem an inch Icmp, slender, 
in a broad, shaUow cavity ; calyx small, closed, m a ttrf 
narrow, plaited basin ; flesh y^ellowish-wlute, very tenden of 
a mtlMr acid, bat pleasant, pie aj^ flavor. Last of Viff, 
to March. Great grower, and enormous bearer, so that te 
fruit often needs thinning. With rough handling and ej^oft* 
xntBf Ait frnit lots from bruising, or ripens ^msMitauiitf$ 
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too add; bat carefully picked and saved in a oool 
x> ripen late, it loses most of its acidity, and becomei 
idlent and most beautiful fruit. Needs a deep, sandy 

Origin, Essex Co., Ms. 
, Peck's Pleasant. Large ; roundish-flat ; clear yeU 
)d in the sim ; stem short, in a wide, wavy cavity ; 
small, open, in a deep basin ; flesh fine, firm, crisp, 
of an excellent, high, aromatic flavor. Early winter. 
«te grower and bearer. First-rate quality, resembling 
iwn Pippin. Eaton says, << has been a great favorite 
t., but is going out of cultivation, as the fhiit is defee- 

It is rather popular in Western N. Y. Elliott says, 
rate on gravelly or sandy soils." Here, it is defective, 
res new lands or very high culture. 
. Kaighn's Spitzbnbero. More pointed than the Eso- 
pale red, white specks; tender, juicy, fine flavor, 
winter. Nearly abandoned in N. J., its native place 
In some parts of the West, particularly around Cmcin- 
In other parts, indifferent. 

. McLellah. Medial; flattish-round ; yellow, with 
red; stem rather small, in a rather ^p cavitv; 
small, in a rather deep iMisin ; flesh white, tender, mud, 
easant. Early winter. Moderate grower, great bearer. 
I, Woodstock. Ct. 

. Marstom's Red Winter. Large; flattish-round; 
ellow, mostly covered with red, clear and bright in the 
stem long, slender, in a funnel-shaped cavity ; cal3rx 
rather open, in a rather broad and deep basin ; flesh 
rish-white, tender, of a verv pleasant flavor, inclining 
charine. Early winter. Tree hardy, a good grower, 
roductive. Fruit handsome and excellent. Originated 
Portsmouth, N. H., and cultivated in that region in 
ence to the Baldwin. 

. Newtown Spitzenbero. Medial; flattish-round; 
ellow, beautiful blush; a deep cavity: wide basin: 
rellowish, of a mild, pleasant flavor. Much esteemed 

sections. Last of Nov. and into Feb. 
. Banters Winter Sweet, Epse Sweet. Medial; 
ish-ovate ; greenish-yellow, olive blush ; flesh yellow- 
ader, very rich, sweet and excellent for the dessert and 
f. Winter. Good grower and bearer, mostly in even 

Needs a deep, rich, strong loam. Origin, Danvers, Me.^ 
it ranks high. O. Fruit Convention says, one of the 
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tat. One of the best winter sweets, yet it is liaMe to oMn- 
tioos. A part of the fruit is small, and it does not weH ii 
some k)cati(ms. Some prefer Seaver. Tolman is mofe profit* 
able. Ladies' Sweeting is lareer and handsomer, and will 
supersede it in climates to whidi it is adapted. 

123. RmsTON Pippnr. Medial; flattisluioand ; greeniA 
yellow, dull red in the sun ; a little russet near thMS stalk, 
which is short, slender, in a rather wide and deep cavity; 
calyx closed, in an angular basin ; flesh yellow, rery firm, 
crisp, juicy, of a rich, rather acid, aromatic flavor. Ftnt- 
rate 6n* cooking, and pretty good eating. Winter. A good 
spreading grower, and great bearer. In England, its natiTe 
land, it ranks as the best of apples. In some parts of Maine, 
and other Northern regions, it is preferred to the Baldwin ;- 
bat in warm locations here, it is apt to fall ftom the tne earif 
and rots. Barry thinks it first-rate, and too much neglected. 
Xirtland decides against it. Further South, it is stifl poorer. 



124. SwAAS. Large ; flattish : dull yellow, 
numerous brown specks, or marbhng m gray 
russet ; stem medial, slender, in a rather dera 
cavity ; calyx medial, in a shallow basin ; flesh 
yellowish, fine texture, tender, mild, inclining 
, to saccharine, very rich, aromatic flavor, per- 
fumed. Winter. Such is the firuit when raised 
in N. Y. ; but that raised here, instead of being 
Srvaaff (heavy,) is more like a pumpkin, and 
rots at the core. As our Swaars are large and 
pale yellow, we think they may be spurious. 
Adapted to a warm, deep^ ridi, sandy 'loam. 
Needs high culture. Origin, near EsopuSyN.T. 



125. Black GiuiFLOwxa. Large; very oUonf-oonifliii 
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Olo, A^ojsmcBf Winter NmuMch, Sieh/Uld Nmumthj 

t i2a. of Western N. Y. Medial; newrly aU red; 

in a very deep cavity; small basin; TSiy 

.«uvj, inclining to saccharine. Winter. Moderate 

good bearer. In N. Y., and some 8ecti<ms in the 
y » is kirge, fiur, and excellent ; but little coltivated 
.as it is not profitable. 
1. Prior's Red, Prior^s Late Bed. Large : flat ; brown- 

vWf little msset, tinged with red ; flesh fine, rather 
, «iryish, of a rich, peculiar, snb-acid flavor. Winter. « 
«jil bearer. ColtiTated abont Cindnnad, and fiuther 
I. Bnam says, <<no apple is more salable in New Or- 
.* Elliott says, adapted only to rich, alluvial soils. 




128. WSSTTIKLD SESK-NO-FURTimi. 

Large medial ; roondish-conical : dull 
greenish, yellow ground, shaded and 
marbled with dull red; russet dots; 
stem three quarters of an inch long, 
slender, in a narrow, deep cavity j calyx 
open, in a deep basin; fine texture, 
of a rich, mild, pleasant pearmain fla- 
vor. Winter. But little cultivated here. 
Highly esteemed in Western N. Y., 
and in the West. Kirtland sajrs, very 
excellent. Spnn|er says, as to tree 
and Iruit, preferable to any other. 0. 



GGHvention sa3rs, one of the first. liaUe tobittamli 
e years, on bottom lands in the West. 
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129. Golden Pifpik. Small ; round ; yeWovr, crisp, 
brisk, high acid flavor. Winter. Too acid for eating, t» 
small for profit. English. 

130. Fenkock's Red Winter. Large ; flattish, deep red, 
sweetish, dry, poor, subject to bitter rot. Winter. Tnt 
lai^ and productive. 

131. Black apple. Small : roundish ; dark purplish fed} 
flesh firm, wantmg flavor. Winter. 



132. Baldwin, Pecker, Woodpecker, Late Bald- 
win, Steel^s Bed Winter, Large; roundish- 
ovate; yellow and dull red, mostly dark red 
and crimson in the sun; grayish dots, russet 
around the stem; which varies from long and 
slim to short and stout, in a cavity of moderate 
depth : calyx medial, closed, in a narrow, toler* 
ably deep, plaited basin ; flesh yellowiah, tender, 
crisp, juicy, of a rich, pleasant flavor, combining 
sub-acid and slight saccharine qualities. Cooking 
and the dessert. Last of Nov. to April. Adapted 
to various soils, better on rather dr^*than on 
wet soUs. Bather tender in cold locations in the 
Northern part of N. England, unless grafted on 
standard trees. A prodigious grower, and enor- 



mous bearer, mostly in even years. (Page 87.) ColtlTated 
far more than any other kind in this region. It does well in 
N. y., but begins to fail in the Western part of that State. 
and is liable to bitter rot in the West. Wihnington and 
Tewksbury, Ms., seem to have an equal claim to its origin. 
Late Baldwin is a modification of this fruit. The tree more 
hardy in the North, and bearing more in odd yvaxs. Tbi 
firoit harder, more flat, and keeps longer. -: .x'. 



AiTiiT Hawiaii. Medial; roaDdiah-orue ; ttavw 
; of a very lich, jdeasant flavor, Winter. Origiii 
c Co., Ms. 

U BsABAiiT't Bblltlowbk. Yerj large; nmndiili; 
fellow, mostly covered with red, fine bloom, foil in the 
imnerons dark specks ; flesh firm, verr yBocfy crisp, of 
if fine, rather acid flavor. Winter, riettv good, but 
l^g grower. Hodge recommends it hig^y. EUiot 
B it valnaUe. Origin, Holland. 
I, PoMMX Grib. Small medial: roundish; greenish- 
mssety, reddish in the son ; tender, lidi, high flavored. 
Mr. Bather slow grower, good bearer. i& excellent 
rt firoit fixr the North. 



136. Bsorus SnTSENBSxo. Rather large: 
Kmndish..ovate ; yellow, mostly covered 
with rich, dark red ; stem medial, slender, 
in a wide cavity ; calyx small, in a shallow 
basin ; flesh vellow, firm, cri^, jnicy, of a 
rich, s]^ghtly flavor. Winter. A good 
grower, and good bearer. It floonshes 
well in new lands in Maine, (excepting a 
defect in the tnmk,) and in N. Y. it ranks 
as their best winter apple. Bat on old 
lands in this rqpon, the growth is poor, 
and the finit inferior. When well grown, 
it is rather superior to the Bald^rin in qnal- 
ity, but infenor in growth, fairness, and 
bearing. Origin, Esopos, N. Y. 



I Eluskho and EiiaKi's SwiaMMUw , m 
loregoing, and in OM neaily at ikm 
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138. WnresAP. Medial ; oblong ; dark red ; crisa of a 

geasant, rich flavor ; superior for baking. Last of No?, to 
!ay. Cultivated in N. J., and in some parts of the West. 

139. Leicestek Sweeting, PorUr^s Sweeting. Bather 
large; flattish; greenish yellow, tender, rich, exceUent, 
Fine for the dessert or baking. 'W'inter. Vigorous and pio- 
ductive. One of our best. New. Leicester, Ms. 

140. Felch. Large ; flattish-conical ^ greenish-fellow, and 
dull red, bright in the sun ; stem long, sUm ; flesh firm, heavy, 
crisp, pleasant, sub-acid, and fresh afler long keeping. Win- 
ter, and into Spring. Origin, Limerick, Me. 

141. White Seee-no-further. Medial ; roundish ; green, 
with dark gray spots. When perfect, excellent ; but very 
variable; often of poor appearance, and wanting flavor. 
Little cultivated. Long Island, N. Y. 

142. Michael Henry Pippin. Medial; roondish-ovate ; 

Sellowish-green ; tender, juicy, and high flavored. Dec. to 
larch. Popular in some parts of the West. 

143. English Russet. Medial ; ovate : greenish yellow, 
mostly covered with russet ; firm, crisp, of a pleasant, mild| 
slightly sub-acid flavor. Winter and early Spring. Frodno 
tive, and in N. Y. profitable for the market. 

144. Hartford Sweeting. Large; flattish-nnind ; yd- 
lowish-green, mostly red; tender, very juicy, of a nch, 

Sleasant flavor. Dec. to Summer. Hardy, slow grower, great 
earer. Profitable for market. Origin, near Hartford, Ct. 

145. Winter Sweet Paradise. Rather IfUge ; roundish; 
greenish-yellow, a dull blush ; fine texture, juicy, very sweet, 
of an excellent, sprightly flavor. Winter and early Spring. 
Great bearer, and fair fruit. Native of Fa. 

146. Woolman's Long, Ortley Pippin^ White Btttflomer^ 
Detroit of the Weft. Medial ; oblong ; bright yellow, scarlet 
blush, and russet patches in the sun ; stem slender ; calyx 
large ; flesh whitisn, crisp, of a sprightly, aromatic flavor. A 
great bearer. Winter and early Spring. Not esteemed in 
N. England. It does better further South, and is very pop- 
ular in the Southern regions of the West. Ernst says, a 
universal favorite, and better than Yellow Bellflower. 

147. Lady Apple, Api Petit. Very small ; flat ; glossy, 
lemon yellow, bright red cheek; tender, crisp, juicy, pleasant, 
but not high flavored. Winter and early Spring! Great 
bearer. Popular in N. Y. Often imperfect in N. Ens^and* 
Kirtland says, subject to fire blight there. 



ftl 



wnrrsB and spring apples. 
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IVncnvB. Medial; flat; greenish-jrellow, bright red 

i specks in the sun -, stem half an inch long, slen- 

ik« «. wide, very deep cavity ; calyx small, in a hnmd 

k 2 sh white, very tender, juicy, of a sprightly, pleasant 

v*jd not rich. Winter and early Spring. A nmid 

and prodigious bearer. Much esteemed in N. x. 

v«, supposed. 




149. Talman Sweeting. Large me* 
dial ; flattisb-round ; whitish-vellow, with a 
faint blush ; stem long, slender, in a wide, 
shallow cavity; flesh white, rather firm, 
tough, and dry, but rich and very sweet. 
Excellent for baking, second-rate for the 
table. Fine for stock. Winter and early 
Spring. Moderate grower, but does not form 
a large tree. A great bearer, and profita- 
ble market fruit. Native of R. I., where it 
is much cultivated, and in Western N. Y. 
Populaf in the West. The principal sweet 
apple in this market in winter. 



Red Russet. Large; flattish-round ; russet, half 

J with red ; flesh firm, crisp, juicy, of pleasant, rich 

x. Late Winter and Spring. Great grower, and beaj«r. 

and promising. It seems to be a cross between the 

win and Roxbury Russet. Origin, farm of Mr. Aaron 

K>m, Hampton Falls, N. H. 

1. Moore's Late Sweet. Large; flattish; greenish- 
w, brown cheek; tender, rich, sweet, and excellent 
art and baking. Winter and early Spring. Qieat 
'er, and productive. New. Mr. J. B. Mooro^ Oonoov^ 
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152. Amsricait Golden Russet, Bmfit Bnuei, Skief Nm 
of Coxe, ZAttl€ Pearmain in some parts of O., Rmuet Ptm* 
mam in smne sections of the West. Small ; roosdiah^ovAbii 
dull yellow and msset, reddish in the son : remudoLbly !■• 
der, of a rich, high spicy flavor. Winter and Spring. One of 
the very best, but lacks size for the market Ver^ hanhr, a 
moderate grower, great and constant bearer. Ongin, Hunt 
farm. Concord, Ms. It flourishes throughout the country. 
Beecher, when in the West, said, *^ Prince of small ajyjdts." 



153. Ladies' SwEETiNo. Large ^ mui i di a U » 
ovate; smooth, fair, nearly idl red mi a 
pireenish-yellow ground, yellowish gray dots 
m the red, ^in bloom ; stem very short, in 
a narrow cavity ; cal]rx small, in a narrow, 
shallow basin ; flesh Gnreenish-white, tender, 
juicy, crisp, of a rirn, delicious, qiri^tiy 
flavor. Dec. to May. Vigorous. liid ntp- 
dttctive. One of the finest. Originated in 
the vicinity of Newburgh, N. Y. Not well 
tested in N. Endand, nor in the West. If 
it is adapted to different climates and soils, 
it promises to be the most popdlBir latB 
sweet apple, as it is large, beautuhl, excel- 
lent, and a good grower. 



154. Seavbb Sweet, Can, of Coze prohaMf. 
CDandislt.oomcal ; greenish-olive, brownisn in the imr; 
vny long, medial, in a narrow, deep ca? ity ; ceWz 
' ^'W, in a slight basin ; flesh rather tender, ^pme 
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tf^«id«nritatya|millyfi)r baking. Dec. tolfaj* A 
vigpw i , iloit grower, and good oearor, moall j m odd 
Mr. Ins baa tbis from Fhiahingy N. Y., under tba 
«COhl Ona of tbe best winter cweets in tbis ngba. 




\ 



\ 



155, Nbwtowk Pippin. This is one 
of the yeiy best, and yet most uncer- 
tain of ali apples. With great ex- 
]pensB and skill in raising, and by 
aeleeting some of the finest specimens, 
a baa broQght a high price m foreign 
marketSy which has given it a great 
aane. The fruit is every year in our 
iiliK^ of poor appearance, and sell- 
\ ing at common prices. One Baldwin 



tree, of the same age, will outweigh 4 of them, and ont-bear 
5 or 6 of them, in good fair fruit. It generally fails in N. 
EnglaJ^ ; in some favorable situations in the Middle States, 
and in some parts of the West, it succeeds well. It requires 
a warm, deep, strong, friable loam, neither wet nor dry, lime 
in the soil, or manure, and the highest culture. 

SofflK nomologists reckon two kinds, others think there is but 
one, modified by various circumstances. The Grem (dotted 
oottine) is flattish-conical ; stem, short, deep cavit]|r ; smooth, 
oihre-green. The TellotD (the larger outline) is fiattish- 
romd, angular ; stem short, rather deep cavity ; roash, yeUow, 
cr^veniaii-jrellow, brownish or red cheek. We nave seen 
another form and color. Roundish-conical, very deep cav- 
itf; anooth, wax-like,pale yellow, bright red ch^k. 
- The Newtown Fippm is of medial siie } flesh fine, i^ 
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104. CHiLNDLER. LaTge | roundish; pale yellow groniid; 
mostly red ; stalk short, in a wide cavity ^ calyx small, in a 
wide basin ; flesh tender, jtiicy, rather nch, pleasant, sub- 
acid. Nov. to Feb. Moderate grower, great bearer. Popo- 
lar in some parts of Ct., its origin. 

105. Portsmouth Sweet. Large ; roundish-conical ; yel- 
low, striped with scarlet ; sweet and excellent. Late &U and 
winter. We fipd this very vigorous. New, beautiful, and 
promising, but not well tested. Origin, Portsmouth, N. H. 

106. Herefordshire Pearmilin, Eoyal or En^. Pearmaui, 
Medial ; oblong-ovate ; russeiy green, mottled with brownish 
red ; stem half inch long, slender ; calyx wide, in a narrow 
plaited basin ; very tender, of a pleasant aromatic flavor. 
Late fall and winter. Good grower, moderate bearer. Des- 
sert and cooking. Very popular in some pans of the Middle 
States. Foreign. 

Winter and Sfrinc^ ApptJis» 

Early winter apples, here, are late fall and early wvtter in 
the Southern part of the Middle States, and the same latitude 
West ; and they are winter fruits in Me., N. H., Vt., &c. 

107. K!iNQ. Many of this name. An excellent kind in 
this market, from N. V^. Laige ; ovate ; yellow, mostly red; 
tender, rich, mild, inclining to saccharine. Nov. to Jan. As 
good as the Wine apple, and as showy and better than the 
20 Ounce. We have from Ellwanger and Barry, Rochester, 
N. y., another King. Rather large ; roundish-conical ; yel- 
low, red in the sun ; saccharine blended with sUb-acid ; excd- 
lent. Winter. Another King, in Essex Co., Ms., size of 
Baldwin ; form of Greening ; bright red, very good ; great 
bearer. Nov. and Dec. And others. 

108. GhOKikMvsumj Monstrous Pippin. Extremely large ; 
flattish-round ; lemon yellow, brownish in the sun; rather 
acid. For cooking only. Poor bearer. Last of Nov. to Jan. 

109. Vandevere, Oxeye of 0. Large: roundish; yellow 
ground, clouded and marbled with red, light gray specks ; 
stem half an inch long, in a deep cavity ; calyx medial, in a 
rather shallow basin ; flesh yellow, tender, crisp, of a pleas- 
ant sprightly flavor. A great bearer. Beecher says, it often 
hits when others miss. It is a profitable flruit in N. Y., and 
in the West. Last of Nov. to mid winter. Requires light, 
rich, sandy soil, else it is liable to blast, and to bitter rat 
Native of Wilmington, Del. 
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BAiixT't QoumK SwBBT. Very large : flftttkli ^ jil. 

pota: eavitjr broad, medial depth; braad,8hau0V 

^ ^ « rather coarse, of an exceUant swMt 

^ -^ 7. and nearly through winter. FlnodiM»* 

a, rdof Mr. FroI Bailey, Sidney, 2fe. JA* 



il, SrEvim't GiLLiFLOwsE. Large ; ronndiah^oonieal ; 
JSom cantT and basin; dull whitish gmind, striped with 
t Jesh white, tender, feasant, sab«cid. Last of Nor. 
W. Ckx)d- bearer. Bused by Mrs. (^re Stevens, Swe- 




112. Bhodb Island OBSSKnra.^ Large; 
flattish ; smoo^, pale-green, brownish chMk, 
faSL in the son; stalk two thirds of an inch 
long, rather slender ; calyx small, dosed, in a 
shallow, p^ed basin : flesh yellowish, fine, 
tender, crisp, jnicy, slight^ acid and aro- 
matic. Last o^ Nov. to Feb. Bapid and 
stoat grower, great bearer. Excellent for 
cooldng, and pretty good for eating. One 
of the very best for main crops. It succeeds 
well on rather light, sandy soil. It is the 
leading apple in B. I., the place of its origin ; 
one of the principal m New England, gener- 
ally, and N. Y. ; but begins to fail in West- 
em N. Y., and ikils in the West, particularhr 
on bottom lands. In this section the Bald- 



more profitable for the market, bat this is equally 
fiar family use. 
. .rONATHAN . Medial ; roundish-ovate ; li^ yallov, 
r covered with lively red, brilliant in the sun ; stalk 
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crispi joi^, of a rich, sprightly^ his^ aromatic flavor iaA 
aroma. Kemarkable for retaining its frediness to a M 
period. Late winter, 6pring, and to mid-summer. A tiaWf 
scnibby grower ; nioderate bearer. Fruit inchned to to 
defective under the best management. Origin, Newtown, 
Long Island. 



••••^^•••» 




156. NosTHiKK Spy. lArge; mundidi- 
conical ; ribbed ; smooth, greeniw, pale yel- 
low, much dull red, with darit, bri^ stnpes 
in the sun ; stem two thirds of an mch long, 
rather stout, in a broad, deep cavity ; calyx 
small, nearly closed, in a deep, mrrowed 
basin; flesh yellowish, very tender, juicy, 
mild, inclining to saccharine, delidons, 
slightly aromatic. Remarkable for its 
freshness after long keeping. Winter, 
Spring, and into Summer. A ^reat, up- 
right grower ; good bearer. But it need^ a 
rich soil, high culture, and constant growth, 
to produce fair fruit, as the tree grows old; 



•""•••-•••■• J 



and the top must be thinned to expose the fruit to the son, 
as it is insipid in the shade. Very hardy in the North, as in 
find by a few years' experience in Maine. This is a new aad 
/ excellent fruit, and promises to take the place of RoKbaiy 
Russet, and many other late kinds of inferior appeanasB 
and quality. Origin, farm of O. Chapin, East mooiaMit 
N. Y., from seed from Ct. 

157. Canada Renbtte, White Pippin, of 0^^ piolHik^ 
Very large ; flattish-conical j ribbed; '~^ — ^^ — 
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Ub 



! 1 whitish, rather firm, juicy, of a rich, briak, 
Dec. to May. Usually not fair in thii 
• 

Gilpin, CarthouUf Somamte. Medial ; roundish ; red 
sDow. Late Winter and Spring. Better kinds ara 
its place. 

American Whitb Winter Calville. Large; flat- 
ind ; pale yellow ; flesh white, fine, of a very agreea- 
licate, sub-acid flavor. Dec. to May. A strong, fine 
', a great and constant bearer. From J. Matthews, 
ton, 0., tn 0. Cultivator. Raised by Daniel Miller, 
*te Co., O. Humrickhouse says, " origin, Va." It 
»les the White Calville, of the French ; also the Yellow 
nrer, and the Gate apple. 




160. RoxBURV Russet, Boston Russet, 
Putnam Russet in 0. Rather large ; flat- 
tish ; yellow russet, rarely a faint blush ; 
stem medial, slender, in a rather shal- 
low cavity : calyx closed, in a moder- 
ate basin: flesh greenish-white, rather 
dry, when fully ripe, slightly acid and 
pleasant. Pretty good for cooking, not 
first-rate for the dessert. Late Winter, 
Spring, and early Summer. A moderate 
grower, and great bearer, in a very moist, 
strong, rich soil, otherwise unprofita- 
ble. Very apt to fail from unfavorable 




nr in spring, or other causes ; yet important from its 
lemng. Origin, Roxbury, Ms. 

Win Russet. Large ; flattish-ronnd : dark rotset ; 
V cavity { broad, shallow basin; flesh fine, Mate, 
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129. GoLDBN PiFPiN. Small ; round ; yeVioWf criip, ridi, 
brisk, high acid flavor. Winter. Too acid for eating^ tod 
small for profit. English. 

130. Fsnkock's Red Winter. Large ; flattishy deep red, 
sweetish, dry, poor, subject to bitter rot. Winter. Tree 
large and productive. 

131. Black apple. Small ; roundish ; dark porpliah red; 
flesh firm, wantmg flavor. Winter. 



132. Baldwin, Pecker^ Woodpecker ^ Late Bald- 
mn, Steele*s Bed Winter. Large; roundish- 
ovate j yellow and dull red, mostly dark red 
and crimson in the sun; grajrish dots, russet 
around the stem; which varies from long and 
slim to short and stout, in a cavity of moderate 
depth : calyx medial, closed, in a narrow, toler- 
ably deep, plaited basin ; flesh yellowish, tender, 
crisp, juicy, of a rich, pleasant flavor, combining 
sub-acid and slight saccharine qualities. Cooking 
and the dessert. Last of Nov. to April. Adapted 
to various soils, better on rather dr^*than on 
wet soils. Rather tender in cold locations in th^ 
Northern part of N. England, unless grafted on 
standard trees. A prodigious grower, and enor- 



mous bearer, mostly in even years. (Page 87^ CultiTmted 
far more than any other kind in this region. It does well in 
N. Y., but begins to fail in the Western part of that Slat& 
and is liable to bitter rot in the West. Wilmington and 
Tewksbury, Ms., seem to have an e^ual claim to its origin. 
Late Baldwin is a modification of this fruit. The tree mora 
hardy in the North, and bearing more in odd yeaxB. Tki 
firoit harder, more flat, and keeps longer. . * . . j 
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183. AiTiiT Hawiaii. Medial; roundish-orue ; ttavw 
; of a very lich, pleasant flavor, Winter. Origiii 
Eases Ck>., Ms. 

194. BBABAjrr't Bblltlowbk. Yery large; nmndisli; 
pale yelloWy mostly covered with red, fine bloom, full in the 
sfukj nnmerous dark specks ; flesh finn, Teiy juicy, crisp, of 
a nch, fine, rather aod flavor. Winter. Pristty good, but 
anangling grower. Hodge recommends it hi^^y. EUiot 
thinks it valnaUe. Origin, Holland. 

135. PoMMX OaiB. Small medial: roundish; greenish- 
gray, mssety, reddish in the sun ; tender, ridi, high flavored. 
Winter. Bather slow grower, good bearer. Hi ezceOent 
froit fixr the North. 



136. EsonmSnTSENBSxo. Rather large: 
nxmdish-ovate ; yellow, mostly covefed 
with rich, dark red ; stem medial, slender, 
in awide cavity ; calvx small, in a shallow 
basin ; flesh vellow, nnn, cri^, jnicy, of a 
rich, s]^ghtly flavor. Winter. A good 
grower, and good bearer. It flourishes 
well in new lands in Maine, (excepting a 
defect in the tmnk,) and in N. Y. it ranks 
as their best winter apple. Bat on old 
lands in this rqpon, the growth is poor, 
and the fimit inferior. When well grown, 
it is rather superior to the Bald^rin in qoal* 
ity, bat infenor in growth, fairness, and 
bearing. Origin, Esopos, N. Y. 



137. Tlie Eluskho and EnasR^ SmtmuMi, m 
Iter td the fbregoing, and in OM neatly at ikm 
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Summer AmpleB, Early Harvest it popular in tho Middle 
RenoQ. Red Astrachaa is more promising here. 

t\iU. Richardson. Summer Bellflower, Sassafras Sweeting, 
Hawley, Mother, and other new kinds^ are of excellent quality, 
but not generally known as to their habits. 

Winter, Lames' Sweeting, Northern Spv, and vtmat others, an 
beautiful and excellent fruits, but have not been tried eztouiwy. 
We have but few every way excellent for markeL 

Ernst recommends Early Red Margaret, Sweet Bough, Prini^ 
Early Harvest, Summer Rose, Fall Pippin, Newtown Mim- 
berg, Yellow Bellflower, Woohnan's Lonsr, (Detroit of the W«g^) 
Giolden Russet, Broadwell, Winesap, YeUow Newtown Piipia. 

KiRTLAND AND Elliott recommeud the following vwiMMS— 

Summer. For the Garden — Summer Rose^Early Ha i r eat , Red 
Astrachan, American Summer Pearmain, Early Joe, Lowell. 
For Market — White Juneating, Red Astrachan, Elarly Harvest, 
Williams, Red Quarrenden, Lowell. 

Fall. For the Garden— Gkavenstein, Fall Pippin, Fall Straw- 
berry, Pomme Royale, Porter, Jersey Sweeting, Fameoae, Fill 
Harvey, Maiden's Blush, Rambo, Ffedl Seek-no-fuitber, FmSl 
Wine. For Market^ we prefer these to showy inierlor firvita. 

WiNTBR. For the Garden — Belmont|Swaar, Old Nomm^ 
Httbbardston Nonsuch, Jonathan, Peck's Pleasant, Rhode lalaod 
Ghreening, Putnam's Russet, {Rosbury Ruuetf Ed.,) WestfieU 
Seek- no-further. Wine, Dan vers Winter Sweeting, Wood's Qreee- 
iiig, Tewksbury Winter Blush, Lady Apple, Fort Miami. Fbr 
the Market, substitute the Baldwin for Danvers Winter Sweet, 
and the Hollow Crown Pearmain for Wood's Greening. 

Thb Pomolooical Convention at Buffalo, recommend, 
as first-rate, Early Harvest, Pomme Royale, Elarly Joe, Eaily 
Strawberry, Sweet Bough, Sine-Qua-Non. Sunmier Roee, Fi- 
meuse, Rhode Island Greening, Westfield aeek-no-further, van- 
devere, Gravenstein, Esopus Spitxenberg, Beauty of the Wart, 
Fall Pippin, Late Strawberry, Swoar, &lmont. Mother Afi^ik, 
Jonathan, Porter, Rambo, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Amencu 
Golden Russet, Jersey Sweeting, American Sammer Pcarnuda, 
Baldwin first-rate in Ms., and in N. Y., but not in O. 

The National Convention of Fruit Growers, at New 
York, recommend as first-rate, Early Harvest. YeUow Boogh, 
American Summer Pearmain, Summer Rose, Early StrawbeiTj, 
Gravenstein, Fall Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, Baldwu, 
Roxhury Russet. For Particular LocationSf YeUow Bellflower, 
Esopus Spitzenlierg, Newtown Pippin. 

Barry recommends, for Summer^ EmxIj Harvest, Elnrly Stmi^ 
berry, Early Sweet Boueh, Red Astrachan, EUurly Joe, Dncheaeof 
Oldenburg. For /VZ, Hawley, Pomme Royale, Gravenstein, tt. 
Lawrence, Fall Pippin. For Winter^ Norton's Melon, (MeUM|) 
Gtolden Iteinette, Canada Reinette, Nonsuch, Seek-no-fnrtbil^ 
Vaopm fifpitienberg, Swaar, Ladies' Sweeting, Northern Spy. 
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TBI pear is a tall tree, of npii^ 
gRnrth, gcoenllf imaUer tbu tha 
uple, yet «« have tome spedincw 
M a la^ nie. Il ia a Bttdv* of 



the frnit vai aosten ud aseleaa fir 
tba deaaert. Onuloal im p foWMBB 
hftve been made, so that il U mam 
rich, meltjng and delidoai, SBd iji 

be almoBl i: 

Te( connanl improvements are p"BC 
on, in Ihe cbsace and aitifidal or 
MieoliGc prodoctioa aX new varie- 
tie», ntrnisbiog manf of the hi^att 
rank, •da.ptad to sU muods and oarpoua. At jreaat, tha 
nat for producing new lauds, and procuring and cnltiTatiag 
iha boat raiietiei, unonikU, with smne, to the rnlinK MaaiM; 
aad «a an mm that the retail will be a moil atandant 
•od diffiuion of the beat of Iniiti tbranghoat tha 




ESr^ 



Vnder fliToraUe ciKonutances, the pear Ibrma a hrfi 
and lonCftiTed tree. Some are iaid to m several bandred 
years cad. A pernr pear tree in Herelbrdihiie, Ei^., pro- 



The Endicoll 



Indicoll pear ti 

iimnrted bj Gov. Endicott, il 

r Vincennes, II" 



Near Vincennes, ni., is a pear tree, V> or SO years old, 
that ia 10 fiwt in drcamrerence, and its branches extend N 
leet. In 1B34, it jialded 184 bushels. The original Har- 
vard pear tree is 9 ftet in circumrerence.' We have a inid 
pear tree thai is over 7 feet round, and that notable per- 
■ r wluai 



•mage, the "oldest inhabitant," caitnot r 

itwaa mochlen. By good collnrc we have given it a sowi, 
BBl it has become jvnr and vigoroiia. It is repre a eMad bv 
Ibe t|;nie in the b^^ing of this article. It is the b^- 
of the pear tre^of any vetT larfw and old traa^thM 
MM. wmehnncha are bent with age •ndh^v'v 
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The pear tree is frequently uncertain ; sometimes dying 
early Irom heat, cold, or causes unknown, and in other cases 
living to a great age, attaining a large size, and pHCoducing 
enormous crops. Some veirieties disappear after a few 
years, or linger along, mere cumberers of the ground, eyea 
with apparently the best attention, while others flourish, an 

Eroductive, and live long under neglect, or bad management 
1 some cases, the apparently good care that pear trees 
receive, is like stuffing a child with sweetmeats, and shotting 
it up in a warm room. The fruit is still more nncerfin, 
particularly the finest kinds, and more especially those OL 
foreign origin. 

As some pears ripen in July and August, a great yariety 
in the fall, several nne ones for winter, and a few for spingi 
we can have this delicious fruit in every season, though it is 
hardly seen in spring and early summer. Yet ere long the 
many new varieties wiXL fill up this vacuity. 

Uses. The pear is a most delicious fruit for the dessert, 
and the finest kinds sell at enormous prices — $10 to $15 
per barrel, and at $1 or $2 a dozen. Some retail at 25 
cents each. Severed varieties are highly valuable for pre- 
serves, marmalade, sauces, jellies, and for baking, bcMhng, 
stewing, &c. Some are excellent in pies and tarts. Tinsf 
are good for condiments and seasoning in various prepeit- 
tions. The juice is expressed and prepared in the same we} 
as cider from apples, and is called perry. It is of hi|her 
character, but of less body or strength. It makes a miei 
pleasant vinegar. 

Soil and Location. These should be generally the same 
as for the apple, but the pear is more delicate, and will not 
bear the disadvantages of a dry or wet soil so well as the apple. 
Yet some few native kinds are remarkably hardy ana will 
grow anywhere ; while most of the best u>reign varieties, 
and some natives, need sheltered situations in cities or towns, 
as they dwindle and shortly disappear under common orchard 
culture and exposure. Side hills, or hills of moderate eleva- 
tion, are favorable locations, 

The pear requires a deep friable loam, rather moist, bat 
neither wet nor dry, with a rather dry sub-soil, as its roots 
run deep ; yet a porous sub-soil is not good ; a hard pan is 
preferable. A deep yellow loam is excellent. The \vnpi 
natural trees are on strong, moist soils. The original &r- 
yard tree is on a very hard, clayey soil, but elevated oa > 
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Ige. Oar large tree is oa a strong, moist yellow kxuiii 
ennin^ to marl^ and around it we raise our best seedlings. 
I iron IS beneficial to the pear, a fermginoos soil is favorable. 
e find it very vigoroos on such soils. Difierent varieties 
juiie difierent sm\, bat the peculiar nature of each kind is 
C well ascertained. 

Peofasation. The fine varieties are propagated by bud- 

and grafting, and for stocks, seedlings are generallv 

Sometimes suckers have good roots and answer well. 

ict seeds from vigorous trees, and the stocks will be 

b Allan thrifty. As soon as pears are rotten, mash 

up and wash out the seeds, or wash the seeds from 

yce before it ferments ; in both cases, clean the seeds as 

as possible after applying water to them. Partiallydry 

so as to clean out the stems and other rubbish. Then 

•r, uT ready ; if not, put the seeds into loam or fine sand, 

d keep moderately moist, in the cellar, or in a cool place 

t door, or buried m the groimd, till sowing time, whether 

be in fall, winter, or sparing. Drying injures pear seed, 

t not apple seed; but in both cases they must be kept 

(t through winter, or they will not vegetate. 
j^jf washing pomace or mashed pears with much water 
d a little pomace, the seed will sink) and much of the 
mace and mucilage, or thick matter, will float m the water, 
d may be turned off. Repeat the washing till the seed is 

n. Drain and partially dry, in a day or so, and put in 

1 or sow immediately, 
.^wing seed in the fall is best, in case the spring be back- 
ird, and sowing delayed from wet weather, as the hot sun 
June may kill the tender plants that start late. On the 
Qtrary, if the land be prepared in the fall, and there is a 
od chance to sow early m spring, on a newlv ploughed 
il, the trees will grow better, and the labor of hoeing will 
Jess. The soil for raising seedlings should be a deep rich 
un, rather moist, though they may be raised on any land 
good condition. Any good tillage will generally produce 
od pear stocks, but moist land is best. 
Sow thick, in drills 12, 15, or 18 inches apart, or put doable 
ws a foot apart, with 2 or 3 feet between. Some sow half 
pie seeds among the pears, and say that they will then 
ind out the first winter without being thrown out of the 
oand. The soil should be stirred often, especially in time 
drought. 
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If the pluits, or piptf be transplanted when onljr a fetf 
inches high, it will check the tap root, and the little tree wiH 
throw oat lateral roots, which will he a great advantage o« 
transplanting, for, without this process, there will often he a 
long^smooth ti^ root, with no laterals to sostain the plant. 
The plants may be transplanted with a trowel, firom one row . 
to another, first preparing the Tacant row hy digging the 
soil ap lightly. Or they may be moved from one pieoe of 
land to another. But a itiore ezpeditioas mode is to let them 
stand till 4 or 5 inches high, and then cat off the tap root 
aboat 4 inches below the surface, with a sharp trowel. 

As the yoong pear trees, the first winter, are liable to be 
thrown out of the groand, or killed by serere cold, (one 
nurser^pian lost 12,000 in one winter,) they should be pio- 
tected m the cellar, or buried in the git>und. In the colar 
they should be put into fine sand or yellow loam, in layers, 
the roots well covered, and the earth kept tolerably motrt 
only. If kept wet, the roots will rot; if too dry, they will die. 
W6 find the safest and most convenient way to cover them 
Up about a foot deep, out door, in a light soil. (Fsige 49.) 

Set out pear stocKs in nursery rows, in the same way is 
apple stocks, (page 84,) and in due time bud or graft in the 
same manner. In setting pear stocks, which often have a 
long tap toot, without laterals, do not cut off the root, hot 
put it down obliquely, in the manner of a cutting, tominff tke 
stock straight upward, when within 2 or 3 inches of the 
surface. Set on rather moist soil. By cutting off the tap 
root of pears, many of the fibrous roots are lost, and the tree 
is often lost or stinted. 

Fears on tas Quiifos. Almost every kind of pear grows 
and bears well on the quince, and as ihief are thus made 
into dwarfs, most kinds produce finer specimens in this 
way than on their own bottoms; and some Etuopean 
kinds will not succeed in any other way. There are several 
advantages in cultivating pears on quince stocks. They 
bear much eariier, (in this way new frmts mav soon be 
tested,) usually produce larger and fairer fruit, bear more 
abundantly, and as this mode forms dwar£i, it affords the 
advantage of many kinds on small premises. Some pears on 
the quince come into full bearing in 2 or 3 vears after set. 

S<nne slow growing kinds, like the Seckel, do not flourish 
Well on the quince, excepting by doubh working^ that 1% by 
Working a vigorous kind on the quince, and the sknr giwver 
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hMi, which givet it a more vigorous growth. Anothw 

Dvement is by re-rooting, (page 47 J which ixoC onlj 

mmjm to the gTOWth of Uie pear, but to its longevity. 

There are disadrantagee in having the pear on the qninoe^ 

»8 re-rooting is esected, as the quince is short-lived, 

ruM^ of course hangs the piear on it to an early termin»- 

lon. A few years ago it was thought that the pear on the 

aince would last <nily 7 or 8 years, but in many cases they 

imtinue flourishing and productive for 20 years. For gen- 

1 orchard culture, and permanent produce, the pear stock 

M^juld be iHreferred ; then large, durable, and productive trees 

iiav be formed. 

fhAwmfa, Some vigorous kinds need to be two rods 

jpart, yet few grow so large, and there is generally more 

co&t in setting nearer. If a few are inclined to grow large, 

ad they are superior to others around them, the others, 

ik«r many years, in which thev may have been profitaUe, 

V be removed, or Htad-iM the branches. (Page 183.) 

iJome of the v^orous, large kinds are 12 or 15 ^ean in 

oming into bearmg, and as much longer in coming mto 

all bearing ; during this time a large amount of fruit may 

le Dioduced on early bearing trees by close planting. 

Generally, a rod, to a rod and a hidf^ is sufficient. On the 

nee, half a rod will suffice. We give the following as a 

xsessful and profitable mode of culture, both for early 

fit or quick return, and for the future. Set standara 
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trees on pear stocks, two rods apart each way. Then set 3 
pears on the quince, to each square rod, as repfesenterl in 
the figure. By this system, there would be 40 standards and 
480 dwarfs to the acre. Each square rod is supposed to be 
divided into quarters, and a dwarf tree set in each quarter, 
excepting that next the standard, as represented by the 
square or rod in the lower corner of the fi^re, on the left. 

In two or three yean, the dwarf trees will come into bear- 
ing ; and if they yield only a peck or a half bushel each, 
they would produce a valuable crop while the standards 
were coming forward ; and besides the profit, there would be 
much pleasure in having fruit early, and testing various 
kinds, mstead of waitings, 10, 12, and sometimes 15 years, 
for standards to bear. When the trees interfere, the poorest 
should be shortened in, by cutting ofif the ends of the limbs, 
and removed when all the room is needed for the larger 
trees. There will be a greaX advantage in having a constant 
income afVer a very few years, and while the standards are 
attaining a good growth, so as to be productive. 

Culture and Manure. Grood, thorough culture, and 
moderate manuring are necessary, but hign culture should 
be avoided, as the pear under high culture is liable to blight. 
(Page 148.) Hence^ the slow-growing varieties are more 
exempt from this malady than the vigorous kinds. From 
some experiments iron is a good manure for the pear, but a 
little is sufficient. Pieces of worthies old iron may be laid 
around the trees, or the reftise from the blacksmith's forge 
and shop, or from machine shops and founderies, may be used 
when iron is wanting in the soil. The land should be con- 
stantly tilled among pear trees, and the manure should be 
such as to give a moderate and constant growth. 

Stable manure, composted with peat or mud, is good for 
the main body on dry land, or with sand and gravel for 
moist land, and loam for a medial soil, or it is good for 
either. Besides these, use lime, ashes, salt, plaster, for high 
land ; charcoal and a few coal ashes, especially for wet, 
bone manure, soap suds, sink water, night soil. Ace, &x., 
made into compost. (Page 53.) The following table shows 
the composition of the ashes of the pear, and may eive tight 
as to manuring. Apply potash in wood ashes ; ^ostdiate 
of lime in bone manure ; carbonic acid in charcoal and 
various manures. 
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Anient of thi Ash of the Pear. 



ic acid, . . . 
ite of lune, . . 
ite of peroxide ) 
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matter, . . . 



Sap wood. 

22.25 
1.84 
0.31 
0.50 

27.22 

0.31 

27.69 
12,64 
3.00 
0,30 
0.17 
4.02 



100.25 



Heart wood. 


Barkofthatnuik. 


26.94 


6.20 


0.21 


1.70 


0.45 


1.80 


20.40 


6.50 


0.80 




25.48 


37.29 


13.14 


30.36 


2.93 


9.40 


0.30 


0.40 


1.00 


0.65 


5.00 


4.20 



96.65 



98.50 



oot of the pear contains a much larger proportion 
, some more chlorine, more phosphate of lime, legs 
ss magnesia, and more silex. wilder said that ha 

•i that cracked, and he applied a compost of iron 
« bone manure with surprismg success, 
tifo. (See page 57.) The pear needs but little pnm* 
cmie may be necessary to give form; and old 
xees may be improved by this process applied mod- 

Never prune much in one year, but rather a little 
y. Do not cut much even in grafting, but take two 
i years to chau^ the top of a large tree, and then 
U first, many little limbs and twigs, to keep the 
growth, and sustain the tree in its uniform progress. 
IT. This general term is appUed to various diseases 
aons of trees that produce decay in a part or all of 
!. It is so vague that it is only another name for 
or death. It affects pear trees mosthr, but cherry, 
nd quince trees are also liable to its effects. This is 
z subject, and volumes have been written upon it, with 
B profit. 

m, Sap Blight. When trees grow rapidly in fall, 
irm wet weather, and there comes a sudden freeze 
e tender wood, they are liable to be injured or killed, 
en in winter, in warm, sunny weather, the sap 
Ad a sudden freeze may be destructive, mors 
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ially if hot sunshine again sacceed, while the tree is 
frozen. A late spring fir(»t may produce sap blight. Cold 
weather in winter, when the ground is bare, may freeze 
deeply, and produce blight by freezing the roots, after a late 
and tender growth in the rail. We have seen many frail 
trees killed in a single garden. The trees leaved oat, blos- 
somed, and set fruit well, and died suddenly. The roots 
were affected. Rapid growing trees are most liable to fipost 
bUght. F 5 e 

Insect Blight. The Scolytvs pyri attacks the shoots of 
trees, mostly pear, in June. The eggs are laid dose to a 
bud; as they are hatched, the grub penetrates the shoot, 
perforating and destroying it. The leaves wither soddenly, 
the wood shrivels and turns dark. The only reokedy is to 
cut off the shoot immediately, several inches below the 
injurv, and bum it. Barry thinks that other insects than 
the Scol]rtus suddenly destroy trees the latter part of snm- 
mer, when growing luxuriantly, in warm weather, in rich 
moist soils, and in sheltered situatioiit. But many call 
this the 

Fire Blight. In summer, particulariy in the kottest 
part, in extremely growing weather, pear and qninoe trees, 
of vigorous growth, are sometimes killed in their shoots and 
limbs, as suddenly as by an electric blast. Some attribute 
this to insects, and others to the hot sun. In sevwal cases, 
insects of different sorts have been fo«md in cases of blight, 
and whether a cause or ccmsequence of the disease it not 
known. 

Atmospheric Blight. But we believe that a peenlisr 
state of the atmosphere and weather produces blight in the 
pear and quince, which are too tender to endure a great 
degree of heat and sultriness, when in a tender, pletharic 
state. Springer and Ernst have similar views. 

In our eariy days, while living in the interior, where most 
fanners had a few pear trees growing in their orchards, 
generally in good soil, without culture or manure, we never 
saw a case of blight till we put pear trees in a rich garden, 
which all died of blight, while some of the same lot^set in a 
pasture, lived and flourished. Springer thinks the bligfat is 
caused by plethora or vegetable apoplexy. When he pbmted 
on rather poor soil, no blight. On rich soils Ins trees giev 
three times as fast, and blight killed them. Sedcel and 
White Doyenne (St. Michael) grow modentcely and do wm 

Kliijrht. 
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JUwtedf, Lei the eauaes be what they may, all cultivaton 
agree in the remedy. In most cases, blight, like the potato 
rot, is a disease of the circulation, and will soon affect the 
wfaiole tree. And insects, worse still, spread irom tree to tree. 
Cnt off the affected part, as soon as jiossible, a foot or more 
below the affection, and bum it. If it spreads, cut again. 
Examine daily, snd. cut promptly, as this is important to 
success. 

Preventive. Set trees on new land, if convenient, or in 
pastures or fields that have been tilled none or little, select a 
good soil and location, cultivate well, manure inoderately, 
and with a variety of materials, and give a regular moderate 
growth only. 

Insects are not very common on the pear. For slugs, 
sprinkle on strong dry wood ashe^ or freshly slacked lime. 
ror aphides, use whale oil soap (page 73 ;) and this will tw 
good for nearly all insects that infest ihe pear. For cater- 
pillars that spread webs over the trees, tear their nests in 
pieces, at an early stage, to prevent their extension. 

UNCERTAiirTT OF Pears. The pear is an uncertain fruit. 
There is more or less trouble with it from the time the seeds 
are taken from the tree, till the fruit is ripened for eating. 
The seeds are liable to injury in the pears or pomace, and 
when cleaned out they are injured by dr3ring, and still more 
by attempts to keep them partially moist. The seeds often 
fail. The young trees often blight even the first year. 
Sometimes a hot sun or other cause kills them all on dry 
land. We have known cases in which not a single tree has 
beeh raised from several quarts of good seed, sufficient for 
10,000 stocks. 

If left out the first winter, the young seedlings are often 
killed or thrown out of the ground. Sometimes seedlings, 
saved well till the second vear, will not grow, and this is 
often the case at a more advanced stage, especially on dry 
land. Trees are often killed with blight, drought, heat, cold, 
or other cause, or they become stinted and unproductive. 

The fruit of many excellent kinds is very liable to blast or 
crack, op be injuriously affected by too wet or too dry soil, 
or by unfavorable seasons, or other adverse circumstances. 
It is difficult to grow them to perfection, and to gather at the 
right time, and ripen well. 

So that, as a general thing, it costs far more tn raise pe>» 
than apices ; yet they are so delicious, tliat «v 
13* 
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has land, should cultivate them, and carefully select the 
hardy. We name the difficulties, that cultivators msy meel 
and conquer them, and not he discouraged by them, fur the 
difficulties are often the result of neglect or had manage- 
ment. 

Gatherino, Preserving, and RiPBNiNe. Most firoits aie 
hetter for coming to full perfection on the tree, bat the pear 
is generally best when gathered before perfectly mature, 
and ripened in the house. When allowed to remain on the 
tree, till fully ripe, most varieties become dry and insipid. 
Some kinds need to be picked so early that they seem to be 
in their full vigor. A few only ripen best on the tree. 

In ripening in the house, a few only do better on exposure 
to Ught and air. Most kinds do better in close barrels, 
boxes, or in cotton batting, or other covering, and in the dark. 
Late pears should be kept in a cool cellar, not very damp^ 
or in a cool room, where they will not freeze, and "^^^n tas 
period of ripening approaches, which may be kxu>wn, or 
may be indicated in the earliest specimens, carry them into 
a warm room or closet, about as warm as is comfortable for 
a family, and keep them close in a box or drawer, w imp ped 
in cotton, or clean paper, cloth, &c., till mellow. 

If kept in the cellar, or cold room,be]rond the usual period 
of ripening, they will be dry and insipid ; and if bronght 
forward too early, they will be too fresh and green. It 
requires as much skill to ripen pears as to raise them. Sons 
kinds will be good if ripened in succession, as wanted, 
through the winter. The ripening room should be neither 
very dry nor moist. Winter pears should hang late on the 
tree, unless there is danger from frost, and they should be 
picked on a clear day ; and, in all eases, pears shoald be 
gathered and handled with the greatest care, to prevent 
braising, which both induces decay, and renders the finit 
inferior. 

Walker has made many nice experiments on keeping snd 
ripening pears. 

Varieties. More than 800 kinds have been tried in this 
country, not one twentieth of which are wordiy of cahifa- 
tion, unless one would spend his time and money im exper- 
iments. Most of these varieties are from Europe, and after 
all that has been done to ransack that vast conntry in seaieh 
of new fruits, native pears of this country, fhr mom vataa- 
have been neglected ; some have Hooiislied 
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peared, iMTing not a trace behind. Scarcely a forein jpear 
can be foOBd that has not some defection in tree or fruit, in 
orchard cnhoie; — even the famous Bartlett was much 
injnred b^ the winter of 1847 — 8. Beurre Diet seldom comes 
to perfection. Ni^leon, Easter Beurre, Duchess de Angon- 
leme, Maria Looise, and many others often fail by not 
ripening well, yet wt have some foreign pears of the greatest 
excellence^ particularly for mild climates, and for warm 
locations m the North ; and they afford the advantage of 
furnishing seeds for new varieties. 

We have a nnmber of fine native pears, and are getting 
more, and there are many, even old trees, that have not yet 
been made pibhc. Almost every year we collect some 
valuaMe native, and now have a number of new kinds on 
trial, that are very promising but not well tested. 

Amateurs have done much by the introduction of fbreign 
pears, but some have compromised this advantage, in some 
measure, by too hastily recommending numerous kinds 
that are comparatively worthless, which has led to disap- 
pointment and disoonragement. More attention to our b^ 
native pears will lead to improvement, and a fair trial o[ 
foreign Kinds, by exposure in orchard culture, should precede 
their recommendation for general use. 

Some fine pears do well in sheltered locations, and are 
adapted to the garden, but are not profitable for general 
culture, while some hardy kinds, hardly so good in quality, 
are more profitable for general orchard culture. 

Summer Pears. 

1. Madsubins, Citron des Carmes. Rather small ; long tur- 
binate ; greenish lemon yellow, seldom a brownish chedc ; 
stem long, stout ; calyx small, nearly even with the surface ; 
flesh whitish, melting, juicy, of sweet delicate flavor. 25 July 
to August 10. Tree very vigorous and productive. The best 
very early pear, yet it is liable to blight in tree and very 
Iktle in frait. Does well both on the pear and quince. 
Ripen in the house. Foreign. TSee outline, next page.) 

2. Striped Madeleine. Similar to above or a little better; 
riiorter ; striped ; tree less liable to blight. So says Man- 
niiig. 

3. SmoiBa DornniB, Smmmtr Si. Mkkad. Small : ahaned 
Hto ihs wlute Doyenne ; smooth, elsar y^dlow, 
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red ; flesh white, melting, juicy, of a 
sweet rich flavor. 10 or 15 of Aug. 
A good bearer. Of recent introduc- 
tion. 

4. Su&AR Top, Jvly Pear. Small 
medial ; roundish — turbinate : bright 
yellow J tender, sweet, rather ory and 
poor. Last July. Great bearer. 

5. Jargonelle, (of the English.) 
Rather large ; long 
pyriform ; greenish 
yellow, brown in the 
sun ; stem 2 inches, 
long, slender; in a 
small basin ; yellow- 
ish white, coarse, 
juicy, pleasant fla- 
vor. Former part 
of Aug. Second 
rate, rots at the 
core, yet rather prof- 
itable for the mar- 
ket. New and bet- 
ter kinds will take 
its place. Ripens in 
the house. Better 
on the quince. 

6. ZoAR Seedling. 
Medial ; pyriform ; 
light yellow, beauti- 
ful red cheek ; crisp, 
juicy, sweet, spright- 
ly, flavor. Aug. 5 
to 20. Elliott says 
nothing at its time 
excels it. Origin, 
Zoar, 0. Aug. 1 to 
5 there. 

7. Osband's Sxjm- 
MER, Summer Virgalieu. Small medial ; obovate ; clef 
low, green dots, red cheek ; stem an inch long, stout, in a 
cavity ; calyx large, basin shallow, flesh white, juicn 
rich sugary, slightly musky flavor. 10 or 15 tq 9Q 




ill Wesleni N. Y. Baiij 8a3fB, 

birftrnp-rate." ProdoctiTe. Does 

rol on pear or qainoe. We And 

grower. Origin, near Palmyra, 

ODoooD. Small medial jtiirtxMte 

ite ; jeUoWi 

lialf russet, 

inch long;, 

Miqaeljset; 

. in slif^ 

melting, 

nr«u) tL sweet, 

«s. aO to 25. 
rate grower 
rer. Ripen 
lOUse. One 

best earij 
rticularijfor 

States. In 
», generally 
rt rariable. 

rather dry 
igin. Long 

MusmrGux. 
jrge ; round- 
vate ; gieen- 
w, with ma- 
specks, and 
sset; seldom 
lish blush ; 
;, medial, in 

cavity ; ca- 

:. open, in a slight or with no depresaioii ; flesh yel- 

te, very fine, tender, melting, juicy, of a sweet, 

tic flavor. 15 Aug. to 10th Sept. Natiire of O. 

i% jerfectly hardv here and a great gfower. ftob- 

adapted to a still more northern culture. 
BTAMBifsiirs. Large medial ; nmndisb-ovBl ; knon 
melting, buttery, well flaTorad. Latitt fiait oC 
1 1st of Sept. Origin, Philadriphia. 
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11. Julienne. Medial ; obovate j bright yeUow : sweel 
and pleasant. Latter part of Aug. and 1st of Sept. Varyivg 
from almost first to second-rate. Great bearer. Fietty good 
for market. Ripen in the house. Foreign. 

12. Bells of Brussels. Rather large ; pyriform ; light 
yellow ; melting, juicyi sweet. Latter part of Aug. Gntt 
grower and bearer. Worthless here, but rather popular in 
Western N. Y., and in some sections of the West. 

13. Dorr. Large ; obtuse-pyriform ; pale yellow, broid 
reddish blush ; stem an inch long, rather stoat, in a sli|^ 
depression; calyx large, open, in a narrow, raUier deqi 
basin ; flesh rather coarse and dry, but sweet and piouMal 
For cooking and eating. Latter part of Aug. As it is jerj 
hardy, a great grower and bearer, large, fair^ and tia«ti«nn».j 
it is profitable lor the market. Origin, N. H. 

14. Bezi Blanc. Similar to Bartlett in size, form, and 
color ; hardly so good, but it is a fortnight earlier. Aug. 15 
to 30. Foreign. 

15. RosTiEZER. Small ; pyriform ; yellowish-green ; mndi 
russet, dark brown cheek ; stalk very long, slender ; caln 
open, in slight depression ; melting, extremely juicy, oft 
nch, sweet aromatic flavor. Last of Aug. and 1st ai SepL 
One of the best summer pears ; rather small for market. 
Prodigious grower, and great bearer. CSee last page,) 

16. Wadleioh. Rather small ;rounaish-oboyate:yelknr; 
stem short, stout ; slight, plaited l^in ; melting, tender, jerj 
juicy, of a delicious flavor. One of the best in its season. 
Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept. We find it hardy and vigor 
ous. New. Origin, N. H. 

17. Windsor, Bell in N. England. Rather large; beU* 
shaped; yellowish-green, tinted with orange in ue son; 
coarse at the core, tender, sweet, rather astringent. Fdor. 
Last of Aug., 1st Sept. Great grower and bearer. 

18. Summer Frank Real. Rather small ; obovate ; gieei^ 
ish yellow, brownish dots ; stem short, thicl^ in a sU^t cay* 
ity ; a small furrowed basin ; flesh rather rough, tender, 
melting, sugary. Last of Aug., 1st. of Sept. Sucoeads on 
the quince or pear. Foreign. 

19. Tyson. Medial ; short p3rriform ; light yellow, rosset 
patches, red in the sun ; stem medial, set on a point ; baiiB 
broad and shallow ; flesh white, melting, very juicy, sweet, 
with a very delicious aromatic flavor. Latter part of Aog.* 
1st of Sept. The original tree in Jenkinstowni FSa., is 6 tadL 
round. (See cut on the foUamng page.) 
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Fall Peaxs. 

22. Muscadine. Medial; roondisli-obovatej yellowiah 
peeiii brown dots j stalk medial, in a small cavity ; shallow 
basin ; melting, buttery, of a pleasant, rich, musky flaTor. 
Former part of Sept. Fine quality. Ripen in tlie hoose. 
Origin, near Newburgh, N. Y. 

23. BsuaKB DB AxAUS. Lai^; 
obovate ; yellowish-green, reddish- 
brown cheek, patches of roBset; 
stem in a shallow cavity -, abaOow 
ba.sin; rather coarse and astringent, 

but memp^ 
buttery, jui- 
cy, rich, and 
pleasant. 
Sept. Jlat to 
24. Bartlett, WiU \ 20th. Bipn 
liam^sBonchreHen^YeTy \ mostly onthi 
large ; obtuse pyri- \ tree. Fndiif 
form; smooth, lemon \ ces a VBffi 
vellow, with a reddish \ mmonnt aC 

blush, full in the sun ; \ €ur firnit* 

stalk medial length, 
stout, in a shallow de- 
pression ; calyx large, 
open, in a very shallow 
Imsin ; flesh white, fine 
texture, very juicy, of a sweet, perfumed, 
vinous flavor. Sept. 1st to Oct. 1st. Ripen 
best in the house. This pear, owing to its 
great growth, early and great bearing, large, 
handsome, and excellent fruit, ranks uie 
highest of all pears. Yet some others 
exceed it in quality. It grows poorly tnm 
the ground, and never makes a larse tree ; 
but it grows rapidly on a standara, for a 
short time only, as early bearing checks it. 
It is affected in this region by hard winters. 
Hardy, native kinds are better adapted to 
a more northern climate. Pinneo says it 
fiiils from cold winters there. 
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25. St. Ghistl4ui. Medial ; pyriform ; dear yellow, seMom 
a red tinge ; stem U indi lon^f slender, melting, buttery, 
jnicj, of a rich, sprightly, delicioos flavor. Sept. Rather 
variable; when perfect, first-rate. Hardy, vigorous, and 
pfoductive. Fine for the private gpurden. Too small for 
market. Bipen in the house. Foreign. 

26. Wilbur. ^ Large medial ; oval-obovate ; green and 
msset ; melting, juicy, sweet, jpleasant ; varying from almost 
i&rst to second rate. Sept. Origin, farm of Mr. D. Wilbur, 
Somerset, Ms. 

27. Fbatt. Large medial; obovate; greenish-yellow, 
many dots, and russet patches ; stem slender, in a rather shal- 
low cavity ; broad shallow basin ; flesh white, fine, melting, 
tender, very juicy, of a delicious saccharine flavor. Among 
fhe best. Middle of Sept. A new variety, originated in 
Johnson, R. I. 

28. Golden Beubrs of Bilboa. Large ; obovate ; bright 
jeUow, brown dots, a little russet ; stalk long, slim, in mod- 
erate cavity; slight basin ; flesh white, fine, melting, buttery, 
of a rich vinous flavor. Excellent, but not so profitable for 
the market as the Bartlett. Does best on the quince. Sepc 
A good bearer. Origin, Spain. 

2Q. Eni&ht's Sebdlino. Rather large ; obovate ; yellowish 
pale green; gra]psh specks; stem medial | broad, shallow 
basin; melting, juicy, sweet, rich, aromatic. Sept. Mr. 
Wm. Knight, Cranston, R. L One of the best. 

30. Br ANDY WINE. Medial ; short-pyriform ; yellowish- 
green ; dots, and patches of russet ; melting, of a sweet, rich, 
excellent flavor. 10 to last of Sept. Very thrifty and pro- 
ductive. Origin, Chaddsford, Pa. 

31. Stevens's Genesee. Large ; roundish-obovate ; yel- 
low ; stalk short, stout, in a slight cavity ; calyx short, in a 
lather shallow basin ; flesh white, tender, rather buttery, of 
a rich, excellent aromatic flavor. 15th Sept. to Oct. A 
monstrous grower, and good bearer. One of the most val- 
tiable in the Middle and Western States, but little cultivated 
fai N. England, and it seems inclined to blast a little here. 
Tree liable to blierht anywhere. Origin, fhrm of M. F. Ste- 
vens, Lima, N. 1?. 

32. WAsmNGTON. Small medial; oval-obovate; bright 
ydloWy ruddy cheek, and red spots : stem medial, slender, 
slight cavity; shallow basin; flesh white, fine, melting, 
sweet, deUcxras, and perfiimed; imiformly good. Sept. w 

14 
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to Oct. Rather small for nuurket. Fine for 
the amateur, particularly further south. 
SmaU grower, good bearer. Beautiful fruit. 
Origm, Gen. Robertson's estate^ Del. 

33. Gansel's Berqamot, Broeas BergO' 
mot. Large ; flattish-obovate ; greenish yel- 
low J spots of rus- 
set and dark green, -» 
a tinge of red, full 
in the sun ; stalk 
short, thick, in a 
moderate cavity j 
broad deep basin ; 
rather coarse, melt* 



y / 
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ing, juicy, of 
rich, sweet, aro- 
matic flavor. Lat- / ^ 
ter part of Sept. 
Excellent in warm 
rich* soils, but rath- 
er hard to raise, as 
it is a slow grower 
and moderate bear- 1 
er. Adapted to 
the private garden. 
Origin, England. \ • 
Requires double- \ \ 
working on the 
quince. 
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f 34. Bellb Lucratiti 
r dante de Automne. 
round-obovate ; pale , 
ish green, slight russei 
medial, stout, obliqueb 
a slight cavity ; calyj 
in a moderate dep 
flesh melting, extren* 
cy J of a rich, honey* 
matic flavor Latter 
Sept. In a warm st 
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favorable season, it has no superior, but it varies. 3 
and good bearer. Does not blight nor crack. Po 
moist soil. Not well tested in orchard culture. Fow 

35. Frederic de Wurtehberg. Large; pyrifo 
yellow, crimson cheek; stalk an inch long, stou^j 
large, open, in a shallow basin ; flesh white, meltim 
juicy, sweet, and pleasant. Pretty good for market 
ter part of Sept. A good bearer. Rather v^uiabl 
often worthless. Foreign. 

36. Trescott. Medial ; roundish-obovate ; o ii 
low : ci m blotches ; fine-grained, melting, jw 

< ne flavor. 15 to last of Sept, j 

. 41 .. rU. Cranston, R. L — Eat9Hf in Arhn 
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37. Abbott. Medial; oblong-obovate ; green, scarlet 
cheek ; melting, of a sprightly saccharine flavor. 15 to last 
of Sept. Raised from seed by Mrs. Thomas Abbott, ProYi- 
dence^R. I. — Eaton, in Horticulturisi. 

38. Lebcb's KmosEssiNa. Rather large; obovate; sea- 
green, patches of dark green ; flesh rich, butteir, of delicate 
flavor. Latter part of Sept. Origin by Isaac Leech, Eing- 
sessing, near Philadelphia. 

39. Harvard, Vhperene, Large ; long-pyriform ; ros- 
sety yellow, brownish red cheek ; stalk stoat, obliquely set 
in a narrow cavity; narrow basin; flesh white, melting, 
jaicy, of excellent flavor, but liable to rot at the core, iif not 
picked early. Sept. 10 to Oct. 5. Almost first-rate, and a 
▼aloable market fruit, being a great grower, forming a large 
tree, and producing enormous crops. (Pages 28, 141.) But 
it comes m when pears and peaches are abundant, and it 
requires 15 or 16 years to come into bearing. 

40. LoNa Green, Mouth Water, Verte Longue. Rather 
targe ; long-pyriform ; green, many dots and specks ; stem 
an inch long, set obliquely ; scarcely a basin ; flesh white, 
tender, very juicy, of a sweet, excellent flavor. 10 Sept. 
into Oct. A slow grower, but very productive, hardy, and 
one of the best old varieties, and but few new ones excel it. 
Succeeds well on the quince. 

41. CusHiNo, Hanners. Rather large; obovate^ green- 
Mi-jrellow, red in the sun ; stalk- medial, shallow basm ; flesh 
white, fine, melting, buttery, hardly first rate. Sept. 10 to 
Oct. 10. Verv hardy, slow grower, great bearer. Origin, 
Hingham. Hanners (origin, Boston) probably the same. 

42. Ananas. Medial ; roundish-obovate ; yellow, tinge 
of red ; melting, delicious. Excellent. From Sept. 1 into 
Oct. So says Barry. Does well on the quince. Foreign. 

43. Hbnrt 4th. Small medial ; roundish, flattened at 
the eye ; greenish yellow ; rather coarse, melting, juicy, of 
a rich, penumed flavor. Sept. 10th to Oct. Good bearer. 
Too small for market. Foreign. 

44. Capsheaf. Medial; roundish-obovate; yellow, cin- 
namon russet; melting, juicy, rather puckeiy. Sept. and 
into Oct. A good grower, and great bearer. Origin, R. L 

45. DuNMORE. Large ; long-obovate ; greenish, dots and 
qpecks of red russet ; flesh whitish, very melting, battery, of 
a rich pleasant flavor. Sept. 10 and into Oct. Good ^wer, 
great bearer. Fruit varjring firom almost first-rate to msipid 
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46. Fleiosb Beauty. (See frontispiece.) Lacg^e; obo* 
rate ; roughish, pale yellow, with marbling of li^t ruMet, 
brovmish in the sun ; stalk 1^ inches long, in a nanrow 
cavity ; calyx open, in a small basin ; flesh yellowish-white, 
little coarse, melting, juicy, with a nch saccharine^ mosky 
flavor. Sept. into Oct. Gather rather eariy and ripen in 
the house ; sometimes good nearly ripened on the tree. In 
an open situation and warm soil, it comes up to a hi^ 
state, and ranks among the best. Great grower, and bearer. 

47. Edwards's Elizabeth. Medial ; pjrriform ; kmon- 
yellow; buttery, of a fine vinous flavor. Sept. 15th, and 
mto Oct. Gov. Edwards, of Ct., raised several seedlings, 
and this is one of the best. 

48. Hull. Medial; obovate; yellowish-gveen, mneh 
russet, rather coarse, melting, juicy, sweet, pArasant. Sqit 
15 and into Oct. Origin, Swansey. A different froit kiu 
recently been shown as the Hull. Yellow, with a red cheek. 

49. RoussELST DE Rheims. Small; obovate; yeUowisb- 
green, brownish-red and russet specks in the soil; stalk 
rather long, set without any depression ; fiill at the cidyz : 
flesh breaking, sweet, rich and aromatic. Latter part or 
Sept. Foreign. 

50. Paeadisb db Automnb. Large: pyriform: dntt 
vellow, much bright russet ; stem li| inches long ; anaUov 
basin ; rather coarse, melting, of a rich, sprightly, perituned, 
delicious flavor. Laust of Sept. and Oct. Mew ai^nrosue* 
ing, excellent in growth, production and ijuality. Foreign. 

51. Belle st Bonne. Large, roundish; pole yellow; 
coarse, tender, sweet, pleasant. Second-rate. Xast of S^ 
A great bearer, and pretty good for market. Foreign. 

52. WiixiAMs's Early. Small medial ; obovate ; yellow ; 
crimson cheek ; melting, juicy, rich, sugary, and ejDoellent. 
Last of Sept. and into Oct. Good grower, great beanr. By 
Mr. A. D. Williams, Roxbury, Ms. 

53. Etbwood. Rather small ; flat ; yellowish-gieen. 
specks of greenish russet; tender, juiqr, of a ridi add 
flavor. Varies from exceUent to poor. Latter part of Sept. 
and into Oct. Vigorous and productive. Foreign. 

54. Adams. Small ; roundish-obovate ; deep jdlow, 
russet patches ; rather coarse, melting, tender, S^BdeWf of a 
plesLsant aromatic flavor. Latter part of Sept. to 15 OcL A 
good grower, great bearer. Nearly flrat-rate. Oiifiiif 
Qoincy. 
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06. Aasuws, Afmorffi Oibtm. 
(Ihtted Chrfjuw.) Large ; p yr i fo im ; 
yeUowish-green, dull red cneek, few 
dots; stem an inch \aag, set <m a 
cmmpled end, caljx open, 
in a deep basin; flesh 
greenish-white, melting, 
▼ery juicy, with an excel- 
lent spicy, vinoos flavor. 
15 Sept. to 15 Oct. Tree 
hardy, a good grower and 
great bearer. It requires i 
high culture to bring the/ 
frmt to perfection, and| 
then it is 
almost first- 
mte, but va- 
riable. Ripen 
pretty well on 
the tree. Na- 
tive of this 
vicinity. Ives 
says that on 
his (sandy 
loam) soil, it 
is among the 
best of native 
pears. Pin- \\ 
neo says that 
in that (north- 
ern) region, 
it does not 
ripen well. 
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56. BeitrrbBoso. Large; 
pyriform, tapering almost to 
a point ; rough, dark yellow 
ground, mostly cinnamon 
russet ; slight red in the sun ; 
stalk long, medial, curved; 
calyx small, in a shallow 
basin; flesh white, melting, 
buttery, with a rich delicious 
flavor, slightly perfumed. 
Sept. 15 and Oct. Rather 
slow grower and moderate 
bearer; hence not profitable 



for market. Fruit uniformly good, and of the highest char- 
acter. Should be double-worked on the quince. Foreign. 

57. Chblmspord. Large ; pyriform ; deep yeUow, bri^t 
red cheek ; flesh white, crisp, saccharine. Second-rate. Qood. 
for stewing. Good grower, great bearer. 1st ol Oct. Natiw 
14* 
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58. Sbgkkl, New York Red 
Cheek. (Dotted OuUme.) 

Small ; obovate ; yellowish- 
brown, russet red cheek ; stalk 
short, in a slight basin ; flesh 
whitish, meltm^j 
butteiT, very jui- 
cjr, of a sweet, 
nch, spicy, lus- 
cious flavor. Qtinr 
erally considered 
the very best. 
Some prefer a 
more vinous fla- 
vor. Last of Sept. 
and Oct. Haray, 
slow grower, great 
bearer. Needs 
high culture. Does 
not grow well on 
the quince. Ernst 
has raised fine 
specimens on the 
mountain ash, and 
the largest he ever 
saw were from a 
tree on a thorn 
root. It does bet 
ter on the apple 
than other kinds. 
The fruit is larger, 
but poorer. 



59. Lonisi BoN m 
Lai^ ; pyrifbrm ; smooth, pale 
green, brownish-red in the sim, 
numerous large gray dots^ stalk 
an inch long, cunned, set oMiqiiely, 
without depression; calyx open, 
in a shallow basin ; flesh greemab- 
white, melting, very juicy, of a ridi 
and excellent flavor, as good as 
the Bartlett. Last of Sept. and 
Oct. For hardiness, growtli, pw- 
duclion, uniform fairness, aaa ex- 
cellence, this fruit is very promis- 



ing. Does well on the quince. Foreign. 

60. Heathcot. Medial ; obovate ; lemon-yellov. a little 
russet, slight brown in the sun ; stem stoat, obliqnenr set in 
a small csLvity ; narrow, shallow basin ; melting, buttery, 
juicy, of a sprightly vinous flavor. Last of Sept. and Ott. 
Hardr, thriity, moderate bearer. Gov. Gale's 
''•^ithim, Ms. 
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61. JAuofvm. Bather large; short pyhform; deep rat- 
set, mddy in the son ; sweet and pleaant. Seoond-iate. 
Oct. 1st. Great bearer, frait very fiur. Good for market. 

62. Watbbtowh. Bather laige ; loondish-ovate ; pale- 
jeWcfw, patches of msset, slight Mush in the son ; stem snort, 
stoat ; flesh very tender, melting, joicy, sub-acad, Inscioiis. 
Last of Sept. and Oct. Xhoogh not first-rate, it may be val- 
uable, as it is hardy, vigorous, pcodoctive. Watertown, Ma. 

63. BoN Cbstuh Fohdavtb. Bather large: roandish- 
obloog ; pale green ; very jaicy, melting, rich, deJicioua 
flavor. Almost first to second-rate. Oct. Fcxeign. 

64. Cafiuxont. Large medial; rather loog-torbinate ; 
clear yellow, cinnamon specks ; flesh fine, melting, botteiy. 
sweet, pleasant. Oct. A good grower, great hcuer in all 
seasons and soLlsj apt to crack, rot, and be astringent. 

65. Surpass Vikoalisu or Vir&alouse. Bather large : 
obovate ; lemon-yellow, pale blush fall in the san ; £sh 
yellowish-white, fine, melting, juicy, of a rich, sugary, 
delidoas, aromatic flavor. Oct. Vigorous and good bomsr. 
Eqoal to old St. Michael or White Doyenne. Origin traced 
to rarmenter's narsery, Brooklyn, N. x. 

66. Kiira Edward. Large ; pyriform ; yellow ; melting^ 
battery. Oct. Often poor and puckery. 

67. Bburrc Van Marttm. Large; pyriform; yellow, 
seldom a red tinge; melting, juicy, sweet, and pieasant. 
Oct. Popular in faome parts of the West. Foreign. 

68. Brown Beitrre. Large ; long-obovate ; yellowish- 
green^ russet, and reddish-brown in the sun ; melting, bat- 
tery, very juicy, with a high sub-acid vinous flavor, admired 
by a few men, and disliked by most women and children. 
Oct. Very uncertain, especially in the North. Liable to 
crack. Best on the quince, and trained in a warm locati<m. 
Bad grower, poor beiurer. Foreign. 

69. Bbzi de Montignt. Medial; obovate; yellowish- 
green ; melting, juicy, of a sweet musky flavor. Oct. Be- 
aembles Unbaniste, and almost as good. Foreign. 

70. CoicPTE DB Lamt. Small; roundish-obovate ; yel» 
low, red cheek; fine, melting, buttery, sweet, delidoos. 
Oct. -Better on the quince. 

71. Olftbr's Russet. Rather small; nearly obovate; 
yeUow, mostly ciimamon russet ; melting, juicy, of a rich, 
sweet aromatic flavor. Oct. Vigonxu and productive. 
Ba;Uier small for market. By Mr. J. P. Oliver, Lynn, Ms. 
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72. BxTFFfTX. Medial ; f^».. 

long-obovate ; yellow, with V"*.. \ 
thick specks and patches of \/' 
red and rasset in the sun; \ 

stem short, thick, in a slight 
cavity ; calyx small, open, in 
a small basin; flesh white, 
melting, tender, juicy, with a 
fine spicy flavor. 
Varymg from al- 
most fli^t to sec- 
ond-rate ; gen- 
erally good. 
A good, upright ^ 
grower and great / 
bearer, and one / 
of the most val- I 
uable and sala- f 
ble orchard I 
pears. Raised \ 
by David Buf- • 
fum, Newport, V 
R. I., from a « 
seed of St. Mi- 
chael, which it 
resembles. 



Bi^m 
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73. Fulton. (Dotted Out- 
line.) Small medial ; flattish- 
round ; cinnamon russet ; stem 
rather long, slim, in a narrow 
cavity ; calyx open, in shsJlow 
uneven basin ; flesh white, 
tender, rather juicy, of a sweet^ 
sprightly, pleasant flavor ; very 
salable, as it is uniformly Deur 
and good. A good grower and 
great bearer, and very hardv; 
it is one of the best pears ror 



V 
\ 






orchard culture in the North. Oct. and into Nov. Rupen 
in the house. Origin, farm of Mrs. Fulton, Topsham, Me. 

74. Maria Louise. Rather large; long-pyriform^ ome* 
sided ; yellow, much light russet in the sun ; stalk li| mches 
long, set obliquely with little or no cavity j calyx small, in a 
narrow plaited basin; flesh white, meltmg, very batteryy 
with a rich saccharine and vinous flavor. Oct. and into 
Nov. It varies from flrst-rate to poor. Apt to crack in 
N. England, and is very uncertain. It succeeds well in die 
Middle States, and in the West. A bad grower from the 
ground. Good bearer. Louisa Bon de Jenny is pref^md. 
Foreign. 

75. Fetre. Large medial ; obovate ; pale yellow, some 

Ssenish russet ; fine, melting, buttery, of a high perfhmed 
vor. Oct. and Nov. Slow grower, good bearer. OrigiiL 
T»1 hia. 
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76. Swin's Orak«, Onondaga. Very large: loiUErobo- 
Tate ; smooth, golden yellow, russet specks, tinged with light 
red in the sun ; stem an inch long, stout, curved, set obliqaa* 
ly in & slight cavity ; cal]rx smiidl, close, in a small basin ; 
flesh white, fine, melting, very juicy, rich sab-acid^ 
aromatic flavor, bat hardly first quality ; or vajnring firam 
nearly fijrst to second-rate. Oct. and into Nov. 1^ hardy, 
vigorous, and a great bearer. As it cambines many excel- 
lencesy it is regarded as one of the best. Origin, fiurm of Mr. 
Cortuii Farmington, Ct., whence a graft was carried to Onon- 
daga, N. Y.; there propagated, and lately disseminated. 
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77. Whitb Dotewws, 
YnioouiiOusE, St. Michael 
of N. England, Vkga- 
tj lien of New York, But' V \ 

^ ter Fear of Pennsylva- ^ * 

nia. (Dotted OutHne.) 
Rather large ; obovate ; clear pale yel- 
low, with small dots ; a red cheek, full in 
the sun ; stalk an inch long, stout, in a 
small cavity ; calyx small, in a shallow, 
finely plaited basin; flesh white, fine 
texture, melting, very buttery, of a rich, 
high, delicious flavor. Oct. and into Nov. 
Many regard this pear as a standard of 
excellence ; many others prefer the Seckel. 
It is perfectly hardy in tree and fruit, and 
first-rate in quality, in the Middle and 
\ Western States, in western N. Y., and in 
\ 



X 
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the region of Baltimore ; but it generaUy blasts aoci 
in N. England, on the sea-coast, yet it still flouhshc 
interior. Where uncertain, it does better on the q 
78. Napoleon. Rather large ; obtuse-pyhform , 
pale-yellow, deeper in the sun, sometimes a red tUw 
rather short, rather stout, in a slight depression ; t 
moderate depth ; flesh whitish, coarse, melting, eat 
of a sprightly, slight acid, deUcious flavor. < 
Sometimes excellent, but rather late and uncc 

r\ this region, except 

' > warm soil and lo 

' Better further south 

well on quince oi 

Ripen m a warm 

Foreign. 



luicy, 
NoY. 
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79. Urbaniste. (Dotted Outline.) 
Rather large ; obovate, inclining to 
pyramidal; smooth, pale yellow, 
gray dots, and a little russet j stalk 
short, stout, a broad basin; calyx 
smaU, in a narrow cavit^f; flesh 
white, melting, buttery, very juicy, of 
a rich, delicious, peculiar, perfumed 
flavor. Oct. and Nov. Hardy, a 
moderate grower and bearer, and 
one of the best. It resembles the 
White Doyenne, which has foiled 
in some sections. Cabot, after 
long experience, recommenos this 



Napoleon, 
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as one of the surest and best for general coltaie. 1 
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oarainff into beuing on tke par stock, 
voriced OQ the qainoe. Foreign. 

80. Bbdbbs db Atk/o. Large medial ; oborue 
yellow, a little mswt ; flesh whitish, fine, boQcrr, viik a 
nch, sprightly, vinoos, sab-add flaTor. Oa. and Xor. Kev, 
fine, and promising. Vigorous and prodocbre. FcreicB. 

81. HXncoh's btcoMFAmABLK. Large medal: wwdiih ; 
obovate ; yellowish-green, with pale iMown and rcssei spots 
and patches ; melting, battery, of a pleasut tiboss flaror. 
Oct, Wov. Foreign. 

82. Vaji Moas Leox lb Clebc. Large : oblong-oboraie ; 
pale greenish-yellow, mingled with brown, sligbi masei near 
ue stalk ; stem rather long and stoat : set obbqneh*. with a 
slight cavity ; calyx smalL la a 5haUow basin : iles^ relkyw- 
ish-white, melting, battery, with a rich sweet flavor. Vmrj' 
ing from nearly first-rate to second-rste. Oct. and "Sow. 
Very liable to canker in wood and blast in frail. I: has beea 
rated too high. Moderate grower and great bearer. Does 
best on the quince. Foreign. 

83. Calhoun. Medial ; obovate -. pale yelknr, pale red 
in the sun ; melting, juicy, of a rich vinoos flavor. Last al 
Oct. By Gov. Edwards.' 

84. Bishop's Thijmb. Rather large ; long, narrow, taper- 
ing much ; yellowish-green ; melting, joicy, of a pleannt 
flavor. Last of Oct Hardly first-rate. Foreign. 

85. QiXEEN OF the Low CocnrrBiEs. Large; pyrifimB; 
yellow, beautiful red in the sun; stalk long, carved, no 
depression ; flesh melting, juicy, pleasant vinoos. Not fint^ 
rate. Last of Oct. Foreign. 

86. Thompson. Medial; obovate; lemon-yellow, little 
russet ; melting, buttery, of a rich, sugary flavor. Last of 
Oct. and Nov. Foreign. 

87. Gray Doyenne, Doyenne Chris, Doyenne Bomuowek, 
Resembles White Doyenne ; more round ; much cinnanioo 
russet ; little later and better. Rich cinnamon flavor. 
Latter part of Oct. and Nov. Esteemed in New York. It 
blasts in the east ; also in northern 0. 

88. Bleecker's Meaj>ow. Small medial ; roundish ; yeDow, 
crimson in the sun ; flesh firm, with a high musky fragrance 
and spicy flavor. Excellent for cooking, some like its flavor for 
eating. Nov. A great grower and good bearer. Ori^, Pa. 

89. FiatTB. Large medial; pyriform; greenish, russet 
patches, dull red in the sun ; nuher coarse, meltiiig, ' ' 
sweet brisk flavor. Nov. Foreign. 
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00. Diz. (Dotted OulHne.) Large; jiyiifuim ; ftUm 
yellow, with dots and patches of msset, and a red ttnge In 
the son ; stem medial length, thick at each end, set oiUiq«Ar 
in a slight depression ; calyx small, in a slight basin ; flak 
a little coarse, melting, juicy, of a rich, sugary, Chanmne 
flavor; with a fine aroma. Last of Oct. and into Dee. One 
of the most splendid and excellent of all pears, when peiftet, 

selling at enor> 
moQs prices of 
•2 per doR&, 
and one tree pio- 
duced $47 woitt 
at one crop ; yek 
one of the noBC 
uncertain of all 
pears. In li^ 



near 
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soils il generally cracks and 
blasts, and oflen on strong moist 
soils. On the pear it is gener- 
ally 12 or 16 years in coming 
into bearing, and then bears 
sparsely for some years. Very 
hardy, good grower. It does 
well double-worked on the 
quince, and bears earlier. Ori- 
gin, the estate of Madam Dix, 
Soston. 

91. Vicar or WinkfulD) 
Clion of Kennck, Monsieur U 
Cure, Bourgermester incorrectly^ 
of some. Very large; long 
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jfiObRa; pale yvUcur bttrim, ftill in tte son; stem 1^ 
iMiito kmg, imder, oUiqiiely set witboat cavity; 9b^ 
teki ; ieih greeiuBhrwhite, ooane, juicy, sometiiim « ft 
jkmani hvclj flaTor. Excellent for cooking ; for the dea- 
M, Tarying dknq pretty good to second-rate. Nor. to Jan. 
Bi|«n in dose boxes, tn a warm room. Does well on the 

ree. JU it is hardy, a great grower, and enomxNttbeateri 
fnal lar^pe, foir, 
and il comes m when 
pean are scarce, it is 
one^tka most nrofit- 
aUe for the manet or 
hiune consumption, 
le^nirto a warm lo- 
cation, and a long 
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92. Oswego Beurre, JUad^s Seed- 
ling. (Dotted Outline.) Rather 
large; oval-obovate ; greenish-yellow, 
mottled with russet; stem short ana 
stout, in a deep cavity; shallow 
basin ; flesh tender, melting, juicy, of 
a brisk saccharine, and slightly acid 
flavor. Nov. to mid-winter. Vigor- 
ous, and a prodigious and constant 
bearer. Newly introduced, but prom- 
ises to be one of the most prontable. 
Kaised by Mr. Walter Read, Oswego, 
N. Y. Our outline is taken from the 
Horticulturist. 

93. Bbubrs Dixl. (Largvt OuHmt.) / 

y 
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Large ; obtnse-pyriform to obovate ; lemon or orange-yfllknr, 
marbled with russet, large brown dots ; stem radier kmg; 
stoat, in an uneven cavity ; flesh whitish, rather coarse, hau 
melting, rich, sugary, and delicious. When perfect is first* 
rate, but often insipid or astringent, being dimcult to ripen. 
Rather apt to crack. It requires a warm looitiaa, high 
culture and warm season in the North. M(»e certain in tie 
Middle States and in the West. Best on qumce. Foreign. 

94. Duchess de ANaouLEMs. Extremely large ; kmg- 
obovate, uneven knotty surface • doll greeni^-3reltow, modi 
spotted and spangled with russet ; stalk 1 to 2 inches, stout, 
in a deep cavity ; calyx in a knotty basin ; flesh white, bat- 
tery, juicy, of a rich, excellent flavor. Nov. and Dec. On 
the quince, in a warm soil and location, it is of splendui am 
and nearly first-rate quality, but under adverse drcamstanoes, 
poor and insipid. Not good for a standard, nor fit for orckaid 
culture. Does better further South. Foreign. 

95. FoRELLE. Trout Pear, Medial | long-obovate ; lemon- 
bellow, deep red, and crimson specks m the sun ; fine, melt- 
mg, of a rich, slightly vinous flavor. Nov. till Jan. Not 
suited to the North. Tree blights in 0. Foreign. « 

Winter Fears. 

96. M'LAuaHLiN. Medial ; obovate ; rough, brownish- 
yellow, red in the sun ; stem three-quarters of an inch long ; 
shallow basin ; flesh a little coarse at the core, melting, joicj, 
of a rich pleasant flavor, var3ring from almost first to second- 
rate. Latter part of Nov. to Jan. Very hardy in tree and 
fruit. Poor grower from the ground. Grows and bears well 
on a standard, and the fruit is very fair. Origin, Me. 

97. St. Germain. Large ; pjrriform ; yellowish-gieen, 
tinged with brown ; a little gritty, melting, sweet, pleasant 
flavor. Latter part of Nov. to Jan. In the North it is poor, 
unless sheltered in towns or cities. It is also poor in cUd 
settled places. In new lands and mild climates it is valua- 
ble. 1 oreign. - 

98. Fringe's St. Germain. Medial ; oval-obovate ; green, 
mostly covered with brownish russet, reddish in the sun; 
stem 1| inches long, in a sUght cavity : calyx large^ open, 
in a slight basin ; melting, juicy, a blending of sweetish and 
rather vinous flavor. Last Nov. to Jan. Grreat bearer, and 
fruit ripens well. Origin, Flushing, N. Y. 
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9a Lkwb. (IhtM OM/tne.) Small 
inbdbd ; obovate-mrinnate; skin thick, 
voagh, yellowish pale green, with ros- 
8eitT speeks ; stem long, slender, in a 
riiigiit or no depression ; calyx large, 
spread open in a slijg^iit 
Msin ; flesh whitish, 
raither ooaise, melting, 
juicy, with a fine ndi 
ilayor. Va- 
ries with scnl 
and season, 
firom rery 
good to in- 
sipid. Very 
hardy, good 
grower, and 
great bearer. 
Needs rich, 
moist soil, 
and high 
cuhore. Lat- 
ter part of 
Nov. to Jan. 
Adapted to 
orchard cul- 
ture. Ori- 
gin, Boxha- 
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99. Bbttbre db Abbh- 
BBso. Large ; obovate ; 
narrowing much to the 
stem; skin thick, oneven, 
yellow, many spots of light 
rasset ; stem short, stout, 
and fleshy, set obliquely; 
caXjL small, in a deep basin ; 
flesh while, melting, Duttery, 
very juicy, of a rich, spir- 
ited, sub-acid, vinous flavor 
Rather variable. Latter 
part of Nov. into Jan. 




"1«W^— - 



Keep m close boxes. Hardy and productive. It ftils in the 
lig^ soils of Salem. Those who prefer a smart Champagne 
^vor, call this the best winter pear. Grood on the quince 
or pear. Foreign. 

100. Cross. Medial ; roundish ; bright-yellow, red eheeks ; 
meltinff, juicy, of a sweet, rich flavor, perfomed. Latter 
part of Nov. to Jan. Gk)od bearer. By Mr. Cross, New- 
Buryport- Hovey, 

101. CoLUKBu. Large ; roundish-obovate ; verv smooth, 



in 
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fair, goldeu-rellow, orange linge, foil in Ibq fon, gnf Wt; 
■tem rather long, slender, sei ohliquelf in ■ dbitot c«ii9 1 
calvx medial, in a slifht basin ; ftech while, liUla cWM 
melliiig, juicy, of a rich aronuuic OaTof. Latter put if 
Nov. ID Jan. TigDrona, v«iy rayluctiTe, the IJrnil Teijr haMi 



but in N. Ei^aod we find thai it waois caanmw. um aww 
in Western N. Y. Origin, Westcheata Co., IWW N> T> (in' 

1(K. WiHiKH Nklis. Medi. 
al ; ronndish-obavate ; rough, " 
gravisb-yellowish-green, ^ ' 
darker green, and patches 
brownish-russet ; slem ralher P 
long, ^itn, in a narrow cavilj" ; \ s,\ 
ca^i open, in a shallow basin ; \** 
teali whitish, line, melting, very ' 
juicyj "' " 




TOT. It has 
beenfloorish- 
iiu; Brerjr- 
wbera, bat 

Cabot sayg 

n mne loeatiom. Oood on th* qoinea. Ante. 

104. CwiVKoani.. I^ige; kng-obonu ; nngh, jrvftv^ 

ish. russet and red in the son ; melting, h^inj, IMHH^ 

fiMrnnt mrfanie. Lmi of Nor. into Fob. BMUr cb2i 

■"■ince. Hard to ripen. Foreign. 
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105. Lavsxvci. Tolerably large ; obovate, tapering to 
a blant end ; lemon-yellow, patches of greenish-brown, ms- 
set aioond the stem and eye ; stem medial, stout, in a large 
cavity j calyx large, open, m a large, furrowed basin ; flesh 
yeUowish-white, melting, juicy, of a rich, sugary, excellent 
flaTor. Not. into Feb. New, promises to be a good 
standard variety : but probably better adapted to the Middle 
B^gion than to the North. Moderate growth, fruit hardy. 
Origin, Flushing, N. Y. 

106. Glout Mobcsau. Rather large; oval-obovate ; 
greenish-yellow, brownish patches; stem rather long and 
slender, in a small cavity ; calyx open, in rather deep basin ; 
flesh white, fine, melting, buttery, of a rich saccharine 
flavor. Dec. and Jan. Cracks in light soils. Fond, who 
succeeds with almost every kind, says very poor bearer. 
For the amateur rather than for the orchard. Foreign. 

107. EcHASsBKT, Ambrette improperly. Small medial; 
roondish-obovate ; yellow; stalk rather long, in a narrow 
cavity ; cal3rx open, almast level ; melting, buttery, sweet 
and pleasant. Winter. Uniformly good, and remarkably 
hardy and productive. Foreign. 

106. Knight's Monarch. Large ; obovate ; yellowish- 
brown, red in the sun, gray dots ; stem short ; shallow basin; 
mehine, buttery, of a rich, brisk, delicious, musky flavcnr. 
Last of Nov. to Feb. Vigorous and productive. Promising, 
bat not tested here. English. 

109. Easter Beubrb. Rather large ; roundish-obovate ; 
dark yellowish-green, specks of russet, brownish full in the 
son ; stem short, blunt, in an abrupt cavity ; calyx small, in 
a broad, shallow, plaited basin ; flesh white, fine, melting, 
buttery, of a rich, sweet, and excellent flavor, when perfect, 
but it seldom ripens well, even in sheltered locations. Dec. 
to May. Much improved on the quince. Foreign. 

110. Beubrb de Ranz. Medial; obtuse-pyriform ; dark 
green, russet specks ; stalk medial, in a slight depression ; 
slight basin; melting, juicy, of a rich, excellent flavor. 
Last of winter and into spring. Ripens not well in the 
North. Better in the Middle States. Esteemed in the 
West. Foreign. 

111. WiLHXLMTNB. Medial; obovate; greenish-yellow, 
gray specks, red tinge in the son; stalk rather long, in a 
shfpit depresskm ; calyx large, on a level, or slight jMojec- 
tion; flesh melting, buttery, juicy, and sogary. Feb. to 
May. New and not testp4. Foreign. 
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Bleecker's Meadow and Vicar of WuAAMy akeadf 
described, are among the rery finest oooking peajrs, and tkey 
are pnnarkably hardy, vigorous, and prodoctiye. 

112. Harrisov Fall. lArge ; short pyrifoim ; ginwiiih' 
yellow: stem an inch long, oUiqnely set; flesh ooane, 
sweetish, excellent for cooking. Oct. But httle known 
here. Ives raises fine specimens. 

113. GwEir. Medial ; roundish-oval ; dark green. Oct., 
Kov., Dec. One of the finest cooking pears in its leasouu 
Fles^ tender, delicious, and finely colored. Hardy, vigctoiis, 
and productive. Garden of Mr. John^ Owen, Cambridge. 
Doubtless a native of this region, and imi adapted to mow 
aorthem climates. 

114. Catalac. Extremely large; taitinace^ yellow, 
dotted with brown, brownish-red in the sun ; fle^ hsurd and 
rough ; for cooking only, very good, and a beaotiftd oolor 
when cooked. Nov. to Feb. Foreign. 

115. Pound. Large ; pjrriform ; yellowish-greea, with a 
dull brown cheek ; stem long, stout ; slight basin ; ifoA. 
firm, good for baking, stewing or |)reserving, excelling (he 
Iron pear. Oct. to May. Very vigorous and prodwstiv*, 
but the tree is not very healthy in N. England, and tifm Ml 
Uasts a little. It does better for the South, and hen HHny 
cultivators prefer it to the Iron pear. 

116. Iron Pear, Black Pear of WcrcesUr. Large ; leng- 
obovate ; skin thick, rough, green, much dark nissct ; flen 
hard, coarse ; m^ely a poor cookmg pear, beiag diiBc«k to 
cook, and then not excellent. Once pqiolar jn market, bat 
of late not very salable. Winter. Great beawr. 

117. Uvedale's St. Germain. Very large; pjrilbrm; 
yellowish-green, with a brown cheek ; stem mediaL 
obliquely, and rather deeply set ; deep basin ; flesh hard and 
astringent. Good for cooking. Winter and early spring. 
Bather tender for this climate. 

118. Winter Frank Real. Medial; ronndiflli; jeUov. 
specks of russet brown, brownish cheek. Flesh firm ; ipooa 
for cooking. Winter and into spring. Foreign. 

119. «£ ASTER BER9AMOT. Large medial; roondish-dbo- 
vate ; pale yellow ; fl^h white, crisp, juicy, and wm>^|^ tf 
a spnghtLy flavor, and fine for cooking- Foreigii. 
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The Summer Peon, Zoar Seedling, Osband's Sammer, 
Mttskingam, Moyaineiuing, ud Osborn, are new ud promising, 
but not well tested here, and some of them are but little knowi 
anywhere. 

The F\aU. Pratt, TimcoI, Abbot. Paradise de Automne, 
Wilbur, Hull, Swan's Orange. Kmght's Seedling, Oswego 
Beurre, and Lawrence, have not been well tested. 

The Whiiert Columbia, and M'Laughlin, are but little known. 

Ernst recommends Madeleine, Julienne, Bartlett, Osborn, 
Itemmer Colmar, Washington, Dovenne Gimv, Viemira BeautT, 
Seckel, Duchese de Angouleme, Beurre Diel, Louise Bonne ae 
Jerspy. 

KiBTLAND AND Elliott reoommond the foUowiaf larltties. 

Siriuf aa. For the Oarden — Madeleine, Deaibora'a Ssodling, 
Bartlett, Summer Frank Real, Belie of Brussels, Mask Bobart, 
(K.,) ^rly Doyelone, (E.) For Market, Madeleine, Windsor, 
BarUett. Belle of Brussels, Summer Beauty, (K.,) Zotr'a Seed- 
ling, (E.,) Summer Frank Real. 

Fall. For the Garden — Louise Bon de Jersey, Beam Bosc. 
Ananas de Ete, Kirtland*s Beurre. Marie Louise, Ronssciet on 
Rheims, (K.,) Honey. (E.,) Seckel. Stevens's Genesee, Gansell's 
Bergamot, Heathcot,7aeurre Diel, White Doyenne, Ghrav Doyenne, 
Diz. Foir MarkeL add Frederic de Wurtenberg, Bezi de La 
Motte, Napoleon, Uoit's Beurre, Beurre Van Bfaram, Duchess 
de Angouleme. Many others — such as Belle Lucrative, An- 
drews, &c., have not Seen well tested. 

WiNTca. For the Garden — Winter Nells, Beurre de Arem- 
berg, Lewis, Beurre de Ranx, Elaster Beurre. For Market^ add 
Chaumontel, Uvedale's St. Germain. Columbia, and many 
others, not fairly tested. 

Thb PoMOLoeicAL CoMVKKTioN, at Buffslo, recommend af 
flrst-rata, for general culture, Dearborn's Seedling, Tyson, Ros- 
tiezer. Golden Beurre of Bilhoa, Bartlett, Louise Bon de Jersey. 
Beurre de Aremberg, Glout Morceau. Stevens's Genesee, aal 
Andrews, nearly first-rate. Bloodgood fine on light soils. 

Thb National Convention of Fruit Gaowaas recom- 
mend Madeleine, Dearborn's Seedling, Bloodgood, Tyson, 
Golden Beurre of Bilboa, Bartlett, S^kel, Flemish Beauty, 
Beurre Bosc, Winter Nelis. For Particular Locatimu, White 
Doyenne, Gray Doyenne. 

BAaav recommends, Summkr — Madeleine, Osband's Summer. 
Bloodgood, Dearborn's Seedling, Summer Franc Real, Belle or 
Brussels, Bartlett. 

Autumn. Seckel, White Doyenne, Gray (or Red) Doyenne, 
Countess de Lunay, Louise Bon de Jersey, Paquenqr, Ananas, 
Beurre Diel, Duchess de Angouleme, Oswego Beum, Swan's 
Orange, Beurre Bosc. 

WiNTsa. Chaumontel, Winter Nelis, Gloat Morosao, Bevra 
de Aremberg, Vicar of Winkfield (for cooking.) 
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THE PEACH, iAmsgdabit ptr^at.) 




Hie Peach is a native of (he wann climate of Pei4 
The tree is small of a low, spreftding fram. (page 164 
with limber branches long narrow, serrated leaves, u 
pink btassomi that appear before the leaves The fra 
eitercally is less distiuclly loarkeil than most other specu 
Ip many kinds there is a general sameness m size, fon 
aod color and the size color and quality, of the same va: 
etieSgVary gre^ll), from culture and other causes On tl 
same tree, one specimen will be of the greatest ezcelleat 
another insipid, or unpleasant. 

The tree is short-Uved, bnt it is of rapid growth, m 
bears curly. We have seen many bne specimena of fri 
m perfeclion 28 months from plantiog the seed, yet it geoc 
ally bears but liitle so early. Some kinds bear pretty v* 
the fourth year, Irom seed, and a full crop the fiflh. ' 
trees often decay after bearing 2 or 3 good cn^; and Mta 
limes the first good crop is the last. 
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The peach flourishes finely in the Middle and Westem 
States ; it has been extended far south j and north to the 
states of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, and in the 
southern parts of these States it is cultivated to some es^ 
tent. By due care in raising fine, harder, early varieties 
from seed, true to their kind, and a judicious selection of 
soil and location, the culture of this delicious fruit may be 
extended, in a small way, to the northern part of the U. 
States, and other regions in the same latitude. 

Although we have been in the finest peach regions, we 
never tasted better fruit than in N. England — even in 
Maine, and some specimens 10 mches round. We have 
seen, in this section, as large peaches as we have accounts 
of in any part of the world, some 12 or 13 inches in cir- 
cumference, and of the highest quality. We have seen 
some sold at $3.00 per dozen. Yet the peach is very unoer< 
tain in N. England, and somewhat precarious in other 
parts of the country, being injured in bud and blossom by 
sudden changes of weather. 

In New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, are extensive 
peach orchards, m some cases containing 20,000 trees, and 
yielding 5, 10, or 15,000 dollars from a single plantation. 
In all parts of the country, the buds are liable to be killed, 
which causes a failure, and occasionally a hard winter killa 
off most of the old trees, which are easily replaced by new 
ones. 

Uses. The peach is used mostly for the dessert, and is 
one of the most luscious of all fruits, being, when perfectly 
ripened on the tree, and eaten soon, wholesome, refreshing, 
and nourishing. It is strongly diuretic, and rather laxative. 
Raw peaches, of a fine quality, with a little sugar, are a 
great luxury, and a good substitute for butter, meats, fee. 
reaches ana milk are delicious. They make superior pre- 
serves. The finest we ever tasted were made of maple 
sugar and peaches. Though transient in their fresh state, 
they are dried and saved long, and transported any desira^ 
We distance. In ice, they have been earned, in their firesh 
state, to distant parts of the world, in fine condition. 

Soil awd Location. The peach will flourish in any friable 
soil, uftder good culture, but the best soil is a light and rather 
diy loam. It succeeds well with good, deep culture, and 
suitable manure, on light, sandy, and gravelly soils ; but in 
such cases it is necessary to guard against severe drought by 
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Aluifires. indacmg moisture, freqaent stirring the soil, mtOA^ 
jug, cff bjr all these adranta^. Any soil saitaUe for indiajh 
<iom is adapted to the peach. The subsoil should be drr aad 
porous. On moist soilSj the tiee grows late, and wiU not 
fipen its wood in season for winter. Too much is expected 
df the peach en light, thin soils, with bad coltore. Tba 
trees BXt transient. Such soils should be subsoded and ma- 
nured. All soils not in right condition may be imptored. 
(See page 29.) 

Elevated situations are far the best for the peach, eepedal- 
ly in the North, where the tree, but more especially the biosKim 
buds, are often killed, not so much, perhaps, by severe ccM, 
as by sudden changes from thawing and freezing, and the 
rererse. In this way buds are often killed in Dee. and 
Jan., as may be seen by a black speck in the centre of die 
faud, indicatmg its destruction. 

In hundreds of cases we have seen peach buds kilkd in 
low, (even on light warm lands,) warm locations, whilst on 
elevations of 60 to 100 feet, they were flourishing undtt a 
heavy crop of fhiit. On a frosty night, in frdl or spring, or 
in the most sevei^ weather in wmter, the thermometer indi- 
cates 5 &c 6 degrees lower on low lands than on those 60 
to 100 feet high. This difference, together with the greater 
ettreme of heat, in warm, sunny days, and consequently the 
great and sudden changes, often malses all the difference 
between a good crop and a total failure. 

In most cases, me north sides of hills and tidges are 
preferable for peaches ; there is less heat by day, and less 
uost by night, as the north wind, which previEdls in time of 
frost, prevents its severity. Owing to the situaticm <^ some 
sections of the country, and certain currents of air, this 
rule is not invariable. 

Propagation. The peach is easily propagated by seeds 
and budding ; but with difficulty by grafting;, layers, or cut- 
tings. There are some fixed varieties, which, if cultivated 
at a distance from other trees, so as not to mix in die 
blossom, will invariably produce the same fh>m seed ; they 
are propagated with less trouble, and the trees are more 
hardy and durable. With proper attention, a com]dete is- 
sortment of peaches might be obtained in this war. We 
have several valuable fixed varieties, and are imJnng ex- 
periments to obtain others. 

The foUowing is a good mode. Plant stones firam a so- 
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perior WMwIling, ittaaiiiDy alone, and if all plan'.ea. to the 
nomber of 10 or 15, produce preciselr the same fruil at 
tbie parent, then the variety may be regarded as fixed. If 
they Taiy, malfis an ezpehmeni on the best, if saperior, n>- 
moving cihers near them, and test their odlJspnng in tha 
same way. Some cultivators plant :^:ones of the best varie- 
ties, and never bod ; thev usually get good fruit, and suc- 
ceed as well in the North as tho^ who bud the finest vari- 
eties. 

In raising stocks, or seedling kinds, the stones should be 
grown in the North, for northern culture, and the late kinds 
make the most hardy stocks. When taken from the meat, 
spread and dry in the shade, and keep in a cool place ; drying 
will not injure them, but have them spread thin, that thev 
may not mould. Let them remain till late in fall, or mid- 
winter, and then pour on ^'ater, and soon drain it oflf, and 
put them in moaerately moi:>t sand or loam, in a box, or 
cask, set in the cellar : cover close with a moist mat, ck)th, 
or moss, that the sand may not dry, and wet it a little oc^ 
casionallv, e^iecially if the lot be small. Or as soon as 
out of the flesh, or before winter, bur}' in a light soil 
more than a foot deep. 

In either case, when ready to plant in spring, with a lidit 
hammer crack the stones, striking a gentle blow on the 
side edge, take out the meat, and plant as you would com, 
and about as deep. This may be done in the evening, or 
on a stormy day, and the meats may be kept a week in the 
cellar, spreading thinly to prevent moulding, and covering^ 
when warm and airy, to prevent drying. These directions^ 
which we give from our own experience, contain, in a few 
words, more useful information on this point, than aU the 
volumes that have been published upon the subject. If the 
stones be planted in the fall, they may not crack open dur- 
ing winter, and will be lost ; and if they are covered up in 
the earth, near the surface, preparatory to spring plantmg, 
they may crack and grow early, before the Und is dry 
enough to plough. But in the way we have named, they are 
ready early, and yet they may be kept good till June. In 
the spring we have covered them 18 inches deep, in a light 
soil in the shade, and kept them good till the next spring. 

We have trees from stones that were kept over one sum- 
mer and they came as well as others of tne previous year. 
16 
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Yet all seeds generally lose somethmg of their vitality by 
long keeping in any situation. 

Plant in a recently ploughed, light, mellow soil, in drills 
4 feet apart, and if the seeds are scarce, and appear very 
good, plant them 1 foot apart; but if they are plenty, plant 
them a few inches apart, and when too thick, remove the 
superfluous to thin or vacant places, or to new lots, when 
3 to 5 inches high, with a transplanting trowel. Cultivate 
the land well, and if the trees get a good growth, they will 
be in order for budding the first year. Some prefer letting 
them remain till 2 years old. But with a snitable soil and 
good culture, the peach is large enough for budding the first 
year, and for transplanting the second; we never want 
larger trees^ for the peach is short-hved, and the sooner it 
is permanently set the better. 

It is better, if convenient, to plant the stones where the 
trees are to remain. Some transplant next spring after 
budding, and, if nicely done, it succeeds well, m such 
cases^ the soil should be in fine condition, and the trans- 
plantmg done early, before the buds start, else they will be 
checked by the operation. In budding, select buds having 
three leaves or buds, and next those of two, preferring the 
buds at, or towards, the centre of the scion. 

Planting, Training and Pruning. Many cultivatcxrs set 
peach trees about 21 feet apart, (100 to the acre,) and in 
spreading wide they may interfere ; but in the North, and 
all regions where it is short-lived, it is better to set half 
that distance apart, each way, (400 to the acre,) and aUow 
the trees to spread out low, and shorten-in at the eztremi' 
ties, making tne trees dwarfish. 

Dwarfs, made in this manner, are not only adapted to 
small gardens, but they are more profitable tor extensive 
culture in regions where the peach is of short duration. 
Allow branches to come out low, for this tree is luxaiianx 
and tender, and is more exposed when trained hi^> 
Dwarfs and slow-growers, adapted to northern culture, may 
be made by budding on plum-stocks ; this better fits them 
for moist soils, and guards against the borer. 

For a few years after setting the trees, crops may be 
taken from the land, till the trees come into beanoff, nianiir- 
ing well, and cultivating thoroughly, (having referenoe to 
the kind of crop, page 52,) and then devote the whole bud 
to the trees, continuing the manuring and coltnre. Am Ats 
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peach tree contains mnch potash, wood ashes are an excel- 
lent manure, as we have found by repeated experiments. 

In the North, the peach is sometimes tramed to walls, 
fences, and upon buildings, in various ways, as horizontal 
training, fan training, &c. ; but this is mostly &ncy work, 
for the amateur, or gentleman of wealth and leisure. In 
some cases it may be a matter of real utility, to ripen late 
kinds, or to produce this deUcions fruit in a climate too 
cold for common training. 

Pruning at the trunk should never be practised, excepting 
to cut away dead and decaying branches; or when too 
thick, small limbs, while the trees are young. After trees 
are a few years old, reduce the branches, when too thick, 
only by cutting them off at the extremities, or some dis- 
tance from the trunk, as cutting at the trunk causes the 
gum to ooze out, and endangers the health and life of the 
tree. 

Prune peaches in fall, or early in spring. The fall ii 
preferable, as by the reduction of the top, the tree will be less 
exposed to injury. Prune at the extremities, by cutting off 
one third, or, when very luxuriant, one half of the last 
growth. This mode is c^led shortening 'in^ or heading-in, 
and it is most conveniently performed with stout shears, 
living long, wooden handles. 

Trees pruned in this way will bear earlier, and produce 
larger, fairer, and better friiit, and larger crops to the acre, 
if set near, as we have recommended ; and this mode will 
prevent over-bearing, by reducing the blossom-buds, and 
save the expense of thinning the fruit. It will also keep up 
a constant succession of new wood for the next crop, for the 
fruit is on the previous year's growth. 

This is by far the best system of pruning, as it keeps the 
trees low and close, saving them from destruction by exces- 
sive crops, heavy winds, damp snow, sleet, and ice. It also 
economizes room, by many trees to the acre ; it promotes 
health, vigor and longevity, and a constant production of 
good fruit. 

This system is now becoming general, and highly useftil. 
A tree shortened-in is covered with fruit and foliage, like the 
neat, small figure ; while the unprvned tree (or that pruned 
only at the trunk) presents the deformity of naked branch- 
es, with the fruit and foliage only at the extremities, like the 
large, ugly figure, on the next page. 
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> indace earl/ bearmg, ponicutarl^ where irec 
Briodl and barren, clip off ite eitremities of the bnuiches in 
July, about ) of the new growth ; thia Till produce bkaton 
bads, die latter yeM of summer, for a crop the uezi seaaco. 
We hare found this very successliil. 

W*sH. Half a peek of unsladred lime, 2 quarts of anX, 
1 quart of soft soap, and 1 pound of sulphur. On this poor 
warm water, (ill the whole is of a creamy «Maiaieitej. Ip- 
ply it to the trunk and braochea with a.tirasb,aptBgciM 
ckith, as hot as Ihe hand can bear, in the spring, and again 
eariy m summer. Good Ibr heallh, growth, »aa to dcAnf 

DlSE*S£3 UID ISSECTS. 

The Yellows, a disease peculiar to this country (hiIt, ii 
the most fatal of all evils to which ttie peadi ia nhject 
So great has been its deFastation. in some r^ions, AU 
Ibe culture of this tVuil has been entirely ababdcned. Tte 
i3ui3e of the yellows has not been aKertained, and tboagt 
some attribnie it to poor soil, and bad cnlltire, (which 
may have aggravated Ihe evil,) yet there are undeniable 
facts to the conirarv; for new and vigorous trees, from 
healihy districts, and' set on the best of soils, and nnoer tht 
most prudent management, have fcdleu a prey to this fbnni- 
dabk malady. 

Indkaticia. Ripeiuug of the fruit 3, 3, or 4 weeks earli- 
er than usual, some braoebes being discucd «ad ripeaJDit 
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earlier ; whik on the same tree others appear healthy ; and 
on the same treci branches ripening in succession from 1 
to 4 weeks eoilier than common. Often purplish-red specks 
on the finiit) and the flesh also colored, and purple next tlw 
stone, let its natural color be what it may. 

The fruit generally growing to its full size the first season, 
but much snwller afterwards. The starting of slender, wiry 
shoots from the body and limbs, not from visible, but latoit, 
buds, with small leaves, pale yellow, and of sickly appear- 
ance, which shoots do not ripen their wood, but perish the 
next winter. The leaves of the whole tree slightly change 
from deep green to a yellowish cast. The premature ripen- 
ing of the fruit always attends the yellows, the unnatural 
shoots generally, but not always. 

Gaural Remarks, It has not been determined in what 
ways, in every respect, the disease is propagated. Some 
suppose that it is propagated by constitutional taint — that 
is, tne seeds of diseased trees will produce sickly descend- 
ants, — but it is not invariably produced in this way, for 
trees from healthy regions have soon become affected with 
yellows in tainted districts, being in the vicinity of diseased 
trees. There may be hereditary taint, but other modes of 
propagation also. 

It is a well established fact that the disease is propagated 
by contagion, as healthy trees, innoculated with buos from 
diseased trees, soon become affected also. One mode of prop, 
agation is, doabtless, by bees canying the pollen of dis- 
eased trees to blossoms oi healthy ones ; young trees generally 
escape taking it by contact, (as they do not blossom,) though 
they may have it constitutionally. Some have undertaken to 
disprove this by a few experiments in mixing the pollen of 
diseased with that of heeilthy trees. Cutting a well tree 
with a knife just used in pruning a diseased one, will, it is 
said, impart the disorder. 

It has been supposed that the yellows is infections — 
that it is propagated in the air, like the small pox, or 
measles — but we consider this very doubtful. Still it is 
possible that from trees having so deadly a malady, there 
may be emanations of poisonous effluvia, that taint the 
air and communicate the poison to other trees by al^orption 
in the leaves. It is supposed that lands recently occupied 
bv diseased trees will impart the disease to new trees set on 

m. 
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Besides the propagation by constitaticmel taint in seeds, 
and contagion by innoculation, there are, doabtlessi c^her 
modes, which may be by contact in the way of bees, and the 
wind blowing the pollen from tree to tree, or by infection 
in the atmosphere ; else minute insects most be the catiee of 
the disease, and this is the opinion of some nice obeervers; 
bm they know not what, nor when, where, nor bow, they 
operate. 

Remedies. None have ever been prescribed ; yet in this, 
as in all other cases of guarding yegetables and animals 
against diseases, manage well as to getting good, healthy 
trees, selecting suitable soil and location, giving good and 
thorough culture, pruning at the extremities of tl^ sboots, 
not at the trunk, observing good management in every ie> 
spect. Plant no trees where peach trees have lately grown, 
whether diseased or not, as the soil has become, at least, 
measurably exhausted of some essential ingredients. As 
soon as trees show the least signs of the disease, remofe 
them, root and all, and consume them. 

The Peach Tree Borek, (^JEgtria exUiota,) in its difo- 
ent stages. 




Borer. 



The perfect insect resembles a wasp. The sexes dffilf 
widely. The body of both is mostly steel-blue ; the wiiupi 
of the male are transparent, bordered and mixed with ui 
^ame blue color. The fore wings of the female are btns nd 
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■y.t>.i . the hind wings like those of the male. A broad 
mage belt in the middle of the abdomen. During the sum- 
met, the eggs, of a dirty white hue, and scarcely perceptible 
lo the na^d eye, are laid on the tree, at or very near the 
loriaee of the ground, in little punctures, and covered with 
greenirii slime. In a few days they hatch, and the young, 
whitish worms eat through the bark, and girdle the tree, 
piL5Pring between the bark and sap wood, eating both. "Wlien 
near a year old, they make their cocoons, usually just below 
the suiace, and* soon change to a pupa or chiysalis state, 
md shortly come forth in the winged state, as represented in 
ihe cats, and lay their eggs. The last change is firom June 
10 Oct., mostly m July ; hence the various sizes of worms 
Ihfoagh the season. This insect prevails to a great extent, 
■BpeeiaUy in the old states, and is very destructive, but with 
elme attention it may be destroyed. 

- Varioos are the remedies. The surest is to keep clean the 
«nr&oe at the tree, and examine closely and frequently, and 
cut out the insects. If ofi^nsive matters be applied, the 
Ciee will soon grow and leave tender places exposed ; yet 
Bome have succeeded. Strong wood ashes, or slaked lime, 
half a peck heaped around each tree, has been effectual, and 
they make good manure when spread late in the fall. Some 
have saved their trees by laying refuse tobacco around them, 
as few worms can bear so nauseous a weed, however it may 
be with beings of a higher o^der. A compound may be made 
of hen manure and guano, tobacco, soot, ashes, hme, sulphur, 
a little salt, soap, or whale oil soap, and other offensive sub- 
stances, more or less, and laid around the root and hesmedup 
against the trunk, first clearing away the earth; this will botn 
protect the tree and serve as an excellent manure. Or use 
offensive washes. (Pages 73, 89.) Tenacious substances, like 
white-wash, form a coat that excludes the air, and are inju- 
rious. Some clear away the earth and apply straight straw 
to the tree, one foot high, spreading out the lower ends, a few 
inches on the earth, to be covered with soil, binding the straw 
to the tree with 2 bands. Or bind on pasteboard, or stout 
paper, birch, leather, or other compact substance ; but tegu- 
ments have an unfavorable effect, binding the tree, and 
making it tender. In spring, summer, and autumn, remove 
the earth a few inches, and examine the trees for worms, 
which are indicated by gum and castings from their holes. 
Tlajit Lice (aphides) live uader the leaves, an<], by their 
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Eunctures, cause them to become thick, and curl, forming 
ollows beneath and crispy reddish swellings above, and to faU 
prematurely. The Leaf -hoppers ( T/m|u) are also injurioQS 
to the leaves. As a remedy, syringe them with a sola- 
tion of whale-oil soap, or strong soap-suds, with an infusion 
of tobacco, or dust the leaves with wood ashes, or powdered 
lime, when the dew is on. The peach generally soon recov- 
ers from the effect of the curled leaf. The same remedies 
may be used as for leaf-hoppers. 

Other Insects. A small borer sometimes eats into, and 
passes along the heart of small tender branches, which is 
not very common, and they only affect a small branch which 
is soon renewed. Cut off and bum the affected part. The 
curcidio, so destructive to plums, sometimes affects peaches 
also, but the rough skin oi the peach serves as a protectioii 
in some measure. When the fruit is ripening, bees, wasps, 
hornets, flieSf and a multitude of other insects, often devour 
the best fruits to a great extent. As a remedy, destroy in- 
sects by vessels of sweetened water, (see page 74,) and odier 
means, and as the season of honey will 1^ past, shnt up 
honey bees, giving them air and water. The yellow-fleshed 
peaches generally have thicker and rougher skins, and are 
less liable to injury from insects. 

Marks of Distinction. As there is usually a general 
resemblance in peaches, as to form, color, flavor, &c., or the 
variations of all are great, from soil, location, manure, cul- 
ture, and other causes, they cannot be well distinguished Iff 
those characteristics that mark other fruits ; therefore, resQit 
is had to other marks of distinction, in the leaves, flowen, 
and stones. 

The first general division is into Freestones, (MeUerSj) 
such as separate freely from the stone, and CLnrGSTOint, 
(PovieSj) whose meat adheres to the stone. Freratones are 
usually the most popular in the market. Clingstones will 
generally keep longer, and they are often used for presenres, 
being better i!or this purpose. 

The Leaves contain their natural distinctions. Some 
kinds have no glands and the leaves are deeply serrated, (eat 
like a saw,) in the margin, as a, a. Others have roand and 
regular, or globose glands, as b, b. The other class has oblaog 
and irregular, or reniform glands, as e, c. 
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Blossoms show two nice distinctions. The one, large 
-», red in the centre and pale in the margin ; the other, 

itmersj tinned with dark m the margin. 

■. lEs. As the peach is in use but a short time, has 

a MiKxxX diversity of flavor, and is used only for a few 

5, a few varieties are sufficient, either for the private 

or the market, and they should be of the ^ghest 

every respect. Therefore we have treated particu- 

vtx the management, and have given a sufficiently 
5 list of superior kinds, and have passed over many va- 
s generally inferior, or comparatively worthless. Any 
"by planting stones of superior kinds, may, in a few 
5, have valuable, new varieties in fruit, and they can 
ys be found in ahnost every neighborhood. 
one connoisseurs in fruit, and a few others, prefer white- 
ed peaches, with a vinous or smart sub-acid flavor ; but 

n and children, generally the great majority, go for 

r.fleshed, sweet, luscious fruit, and it is in demand in 

rket. Besides, the yellow-fleshed are more hardy in 

m storms, bear transportation better, and keep better 

1 ig picked ; therefore the experienced cultivator gen- 
f jLr*efers them for the market. Those of a vinous 
ir should be well ripened on the tree, and eaten soon after 
ered, which renders them less adapted to the market. 
any writers on the peach have cultivated foreign kinds 
dnally, and in sheltered gardens, and they recommend 

;o the neglect of native varieties ; while those who have 

aiore largely into the culture, and whose opinions are 
known to the public, generally reject foreign sorts, as 
find excellent natives more hardy and profltable. 
e have carefully examined into the character and merits 
number of superior natives of New England, unknown 
e pablic, and mtroduced them into this work, which for 
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orchard culture, in this and other similar latitudes, excel 
those of foreign or more southern origin ; and we have no 
doubt that some of them will prove Suable in all parts of 
the country | the trees being hardy, vigorous and produetive, 
and the mut hardy, large^ beautiful, and excellent, selting 
high in our market, in spite of competition from immense 
crops in warmer climes. 

We are trjring to make an improvement in peach culture, 
in rather cold regions, like this, and to extend it still further 
north, by valuable, early seedlings, true to their kind ; pre- 
venting the tenderness of trees, and trouble incident to bud- 
ding in cold climates. We already have several excellent 
seedlings, which we have described, and are now making 
experiments on 40 or 50 other promising kinds, from which 
to select an assortment. Others are trying the same system 
with success. Seedlings are more hardy. (Page GdA 

1. Early Sweetwater. Medial; roundish; wnitish; 
flesh white, melting, sweet, but not excellent nor hardy. 
Freestone. Aug. 15 to 25. Globose glands. 

2. Early Tillotson. Medial ; round ; mostly red ; flesh 
whitish, red at the stone, melting, juicy, fine nigh flavGT. 
Mostly freestone. Aug. 15 to 30. Apt to diildew in the 
North. In Virginia it is excellent. Leaves serrated, gland* 
less. Small flowers. Origin, Western N. Y. 

3. Early Chelmsford, Mammoths Large ^ roundish; 
suture clear round, deep on one side ; wMte, with a bright 
red cheek ; flesh white, very melting and juicy, of a very de- 
licious, slightly vinous flavor. Freestone. 20th to last cf 
Aug. We find this very hardy, vigorous, and productive^ 
and one of the very best, handsomest, and largest of early 
peaches. Glandless. Origin, in the North. 

4. Early Malden. A fine early variety. Freestone. 
Aug. 20. Leaves slightly serrated, glandless. Origiiiy Mai* 
den, Canada West. 

5. TuFTs's Early. Rather large ; roundish ; flesh white, 
tinged with red, melting, very juicy, of a sweet, delicious fla- 
vor. Aug. 20 to Sept. 1. Globose glands. Yigonnis and 
productive. By Mr. E. Tufts, Cambridgeport^ "Ma, 

6. Early Yore. Medial ; roundish, mclimng to Ofval, 
slis^ht suture; pale yellowish-white, red blush in the son^ 
dark red and nearly covering the fruit ; flesh greenish-while, 
tints of red at the stone, tender, melting, ddUcious. Free- 
stone. Last of Aug. One of the very finest eail/ kindi. 
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LeaTes seriBled, gtandless. Flowers large. In some sitna- 
tioBS the ends of the famnches mildew. Native. 

7. Wrnn Imfbeial. Tolerably large ; depressed) hoUow 
•t the top, laiqi^e cavity at the stem, distinct satore ; vellow. 
iaii-white) with a slight reddish tinge in the sun ; flesh whit- 
ish, melting, jaicy, with a sweet and excellent flavor. Free- 
stone. Last of Aug., 1st of Sept. Hardy, and adapted to 
aorthem regions ; vigorous and good bearer ; one of the best. 
Originated by Mr. Uteivid Thomas, Ca3rtiga Co., N. Y. 

8. Early Washiw&ton. Very large ; roundish, very deep 
satore on one side, pointed at the apex ; flesh white, very fine 
texture, jnicy, sweet, rich, with a fine aroma. Freestone. 
Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept. Of this vicinity. Native. 

9. Waltbr's Eaklt. Large; roundish; white, with a 
red cheek; flesh whitish, red tinge at the stone, melting, 
juicy, sweet, and pleasant. lASt of Aug. and 1st of Sept. 
Adapted to li|^ht soils. Popular in N. J., where it origin- 
ated. Not suited to the North, excepting in warm gardens. 
Globose glands. 

10. Red Rarekife. Tolerably large ; roundish ; large 
sotore ". white, mottled with red, dark-red cheek ; flesh whit- 
i^ reu at the stone, melting, juicy, with very rich and high 
flavor. Freestone. Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept. Leaves 
serrated, glandless. Small flowers. One of the best in its 
season, but liable to rot in wet weather in N. England. 

11. Strawberry, Rose. Medial ; oval ; mostlv red ; melt- 
ing, juicy, rich, delicious. Native of N. J., where it is exten- 
siveiy used for the orchard. Last of Aug. and Sept. 1. Ren- 
ilbnn glands. Small flowers. 

12. Royal Georoe, Early Royal George^ Red Magdalen. 
Media] ; roundish ; white ; red cheek ; flesh whitish, red at 
the stone, melting, rich, delicious. Very liable to mildew ; 
not worth cultivating. Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept. 

13. Coolidge, Coelidge's Favorite. Large ; roundish ; 
satore at top ; very smooth, white, with a crimson cheek ; 
flesh very melting and juicy, with a rich sweet, highly deli- 
doos flavor, of the very first character. Freestone. Sept. 1. 
Tree hardy, vigorous, and productive ; but the fruit is too 
tmder for transportation to market ; it is eaten by bees, 
wasps, &c., and it is very liable to injury from wet weather 
when ripening. Excellent for the amateur ; good also for the 
private ^rden, but others are more sure. Originated by Mr. 
J. Cocdio^, Watertown, Ms. 
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14. Hatch. Very large ; roondish, pointed; aballow stf- 
ure ; deep yellow, blush in the sun ; flesh yellow, mehiBii 
iiweet, and excellent. Freestone. Sept. I. It produces the 
saine from the seed, which, with its earUness. hardiness, and 
iiuperior quality, admirably adapts itself to tne North. W€ 
have hundreds of seedlings perfectly uniform. Globose 
glands. Originated by S. O. Hatch, Franklin, Ct. 

15. Early Newington Freestone. Rather large : roond, 
distinct suture, one side the fruit the largest ; yellowisn-wbite, 
dots and streaks of red, a rich red cheeK ; flesh white, red at 
the stone, melting, juicy, of a rich vinous flavor. Sept. 1. 
Mostly freestone when fully ripe. Reniform glands. Small 
flowers. Supposed to be a native. 

10. Gross MiQVOjmnE^ EoytU KensiftgtoH. Large; round- 
ish ; suture on the shorter side ; yellow, deep red in the sun; 
flesh whitish, red at the stone, juicy, melting, of a rich vinous 
flavor. Freestone. Sept. 1. Globose glands, large flowers. 
Origin, France. 

17. Large Early York, Nen York Rareripe of Coixe. 
Large ; roundish, slightly oval ; white, tending to yellow, 
broad rich blush ; flesh white, firm, juicy, of a rich filiie fla- 
vor. First of Sept. Much cultivated on Long Island, and 
in N. Y. Globose glands. Origin, Flushing, N. Y. 

18. Haines' Early, which Barry recommends as one of 
the best, is regarded by some as the same as the above, by 
others as distinct. 

19. George the Fourth. Large : round, broad satore; 
pale yellowish-white, dark red cheek ; flesh melting, of a 
rich luscious flavor. 1st of Sept. Globose glands. Small 
flowers. One of the finest for garden culture. Origui, New 
York City. Some suppose that this is identical wim Large 
Early York. 

20. Noblesse, Vanguard. Large ; roundish ; ^e green, 
iftith a red cheek ; flesh melting, very juicy, with a high 
luscious flavor. Freestone. First part of Sept. Leaves 
serrated, and glandless. Origin, England. 

21. Malta. Tolerably large; roundish, flattish, sutiira 
on one side ; pale green, with spots and blotches of doll pur- 
ple in the sim ; flesn greenish, dark red at the stone, meltmg, 
micy, with a rich vinous and excellent flavor. FieeatoiM. 
Early in Sept. Tree hardy, durable, moderate and regular 
bearer. Glandless. Large flowers. Foreign. 

22. Morris's Red Rareripe. Large ; roundish, 
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at top, distixkct suture: greenish white^ bright red cheeky 
flesh greenish white, red at the stone, very melting and juicy, 
with a fine sweet, rich flavor. Freestone. Former part oi 
SisfiL Globose glands. Small flowers. Esteemed highlr 
in the Middle Region and further South. Originated by K. 
Morris, Esq., Philadelphia. 

23. Moore's Fatorite Large ; roundish, suture round 
the fruit ; white, with a broad bright blush ; flesh white, fine, 
juicy, of a rich vinous flavor ; stone small, free. Sept. 1 to 
15. Tree hardy, vigorous. Large leaves with globose glands. 
Garden of Mr. H. E. Moore, Chelsea, Ms. 

24. Large Early. Large; roundish, flattened at base, 
suture quite round it ; whitish, red cheek, purplish in the 
sun ; flesh white, red at the stone, delicate, of a sweet, very 
rich, and most delicious flavor. Stone very small. Sept. 1 
to 15. Hardy, vigorous, and productive. This name is 
a synonym of Large Early York, and improperly, as it is not 
very early. Much cultivated in Bristol Co., Ms. 

25. Brigos. Large ; flatiish-round ; suture mostly round 
it ; white, nearly covered with bright red ; flesh white, tinged 
with red at the stone ; very juicy, of a rich, sweet, sUghtly 
vinous flavor. Hardy. Has produced its like from seed for 
20 years. Freestone. Sept. 1 to 15. We consider this a 
valuable acquisition to our seedling list. Origin, Dedham, 
Ms. 

26. Yellow Rareripe. Large; roundish; deep yellow, 
rich red cheek ; flesh yellow, red at the stone, melting,, juicy, 
of a fine, rich, vinous flavor. Former part of Sept. Native. 

27. Yellow Alberoe, is good on light soils, but Briggs, 
Large Early, and other natives of the same time, are better. 

28. Jaqxtes, Jaque^s Rareripe. Extremely large; round- 
ish-oblong, with a prominent point ; yellowish, with a bright 
red cheek j flesh yellow, meltmg, juicy and pleasant. Free- 
stone. 1st to 15th of Sept. Vigorous and productive. Not 
of the highest flavor, but very salable. Only tolerably 
hardy. Origin, West Cambridge, Ms. 

29. Hale's Melocoton. Large medial ; oblong, flat at 
the base, slight suture on one side ; bright yellow ; flesh yel- 
low, of a very rich, sweet, and excellent quaJity. Keeps weU. 
Freestone. Sept. 1 to 15. By Col. E. Hale, Stow, Ms. 
Produces its like from seed, and sufficiently early for more 
northern regions. 

30. Ceawford's Early Melocoton, Crawford's Earljf, 

17 
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HilPs Lemon Rareripe. Extremely large; roandish, point 
prominent ; slight sature ; yellow, with a red cheek ; flesk 
yellow, melting, rather acid, pretty good. 1st to 15th Sept. 
Hardy, vigorous and productive. Qualitymedial, bat salable, 
from Its size and beauty. Globose glands. Small flowers. 
Middletown, N. J. 

31. Lincoln. Very large ; roundish, large sature ; rich 
yellow; mostly covered with dark purplish red, much 
furzy ; flesh yellow, with a tinge of red at the stone, juicy, of 
a very rich, sweet and excellent flavor. Freestone. Sept. 
5 or 10, to 20 or 25. Very hardy and productive. Fruit 
hardy. Globose glands. Has been cultivated 50 y^ars in 
Lincoln, Ms., and ranks with the most profitable. 

32. Cutter, Cutter's Rareripe. This is almost precisely 
Uke Lincoln, excepting it ripens a few days earlier, and is 
not so furzy. Same glands. 

33. Brevoort. Large medial ; round : sntore deep at 
top ; yellowish-white, bright red cheek ; flesn rather firm, red 
tinge at the stone, of a rich, sweet high flavor. Middle of 
Sept. Reniform glands. Small flowers. Good for the gar- 
den. By H. Brevoort, Esq., New York. 

34. Tarbell. Very large; roundish, little flattened at 
the base, broad, suture nearly round it ; rich yellow, mostly 
covered with deep red ; flesh yellow, red at the stone, veiy 
juicy, rich, sweet, and delicious. Sept. 10 to 25. The tree 
hardy, vigorous, and productive. Fruit hardy. One of the 
best for orchard culture, particularly in the North. Culti- 
vated by Mr. C. H. Tarbell, Lincoln, Ms., a skiUal finit- 
grower. 

35. Bellegarde. Large; round; shallow suture ; jpale 
yellowish-green, a red cheek, with streaks of purple : nesh 
red at the stone, a little firm, very melting, juicy, ana high 
flavored. Middle of Sept. Globose glands ; small flowers. 
French origin. 

36. Clarke. Very large; roundish; yellow, red blush; 
flesh yellow, tinge of red at the stone, very juicy, rkh, 
sugary, of a peculiar, fine aroma. Sept. 10 to 20. A new 
seedling, by Mr. A. Clarke, Sherburne, Ms. 

37. Newman. Size rather large ^ round ; greenish-idiite, 
blush in the sun ; flesh white, very juicy, melting, sweet and 
slightly vinous. Sept. 15 to 25. Medial growth. New 
seedling by Mr. Chas. Newman, Reading, Ms. Ooa of the 
most hardy. 
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38. Owur, Omem's Lemon Sarenpe. Very large ; round- 
ish ; large suture ; rich yellow, mostly covered with dark-red 
or purpush-red in the sun; flesh yellow, red tinge at the 
Mone, tender, very juicy, of a delicious saccharine and slightly 
sab-acid flayor. Freestone. Sept. 15 to 30. Globose 
glands. A beautiful and excellent variety. The original 
tree is in the garden of Mr. J. Owen, Cambridge, Ms. 

39. Smith's Favorite. Vei^ large; roundish; deep 
suture J yellow, mostly covered with deep rich red ; flesh yel- 
low, juicy, of a sweet, rich and delicious flavor. First rate 
for general culture. Vigorous, hardy and productive. Fruit 
hardy. Freestone. One of the best for market. Beniform 
glands. Sept. 15 to 30. CuItivsUed by Mr. Calvin Smith, 
Idocc^, Ms., a very successful peach-grower. 

40. Hartshorn. Large ; roundish-oval ; rich yellow 
deep blush ; flesh has a peculiar coarse grain, that fits it ad^ 
mirably for preserves ; saccharine, and tolerably pleasant for 
eating. Keeps long. Clingstone. Sept. 15 to 30. Produces 
the same from seed. We have seedlmgs of it that are uni- 
form. By Mr. J. Hartshorn, Reading, Ms. 

41. Allen. Small; roundish; white; red cheek; flesh 
white, very juicy, of a pleasant vinous flavor. Hardy, and 
good bearer. Sept. 15 to 30. Has been raised 40 years from 
seed, uniformly true. Cultivated by several of its name, in 
WaJpcde, Ms. 

42. Laroe WmTE Clingstone. Large ; round, slight su- 
ture, small point ; white, with a reddish cheek or dots of red 
in the sun ; flesh whitish, melting, juicy, with a sweet, high, 
luscious flavor. Highly valuable for preserves. Middle to 
last of Sept. Tree hardy, vigorous, long-lived and produc- 
tive. GloDose glands. Small flowers. Adapted to general 
culture in the N. England and Middle States. Origin, N. Y. 

43. TuFTs's Rareripe. Medial ; roundish ; yellowish, with 
a bright red cheek ; flesh yellow, melting, very sweet and 
luscious. Freestone. Middle to last of Sept. Very hardy, 
vigorous and productive. Globose glands. Originated by 
Mr. Bernard Tufts, Billerica, Ms. Produces the same from 
seed. We have hundreds of seedlings, all perfectly imi- 
ibrm. 

44. Beroen's Yellow. Very large; roundish; depessed, 
suture distinct ; a dark red cheek, and dots of^ red on an 
orange ground | flesh yellow, melting, very juicy, with a rich 
and excellent high flavor. Freestone. Sept. 20 to 30. Good 
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grower and bearer. Renifonn glands. Small flowers. One 
of the best for general caltnre. Origin, Long Island. 

45. Batcheldbr. Large; round; white, with a deep 
blush; flesh white, melting, juicy, very pleasant, Yinoiis 
flavor. Should be well ripened on the tree. Sept. 20 to 30. 
One of the most hardy, and often g^ves a crop when others 
fail. Origin, Haverhill, Ms. Frodnces the same ftom 
seed. We have young trees all uniform, and the same as 
the parents, from Mr. Wm. Batchelder, Soath Beading^ Ms. 

4b. Late Admirable. Very large; ronndish, shghfly 
oval ; large suture, small point at top ; yellowish-gKen; pale 
red cheek, marbled with dark red ; fle^ greenish-white, red 
at the stone, melting, remarkably juicy, with a most deliaoas 
flavor. Freestone. Sept. 20 to 30. Hardy and productive. 
Globose glands. Small flowers. Fine for the private gar- 
den ; rather tender for market. Origin, France. 

47. Late Red Rareripe, Prince's Ked Rareripe. Large; 
roundish-oval ; downy, yellowish, marbled with reddish dote, 
a red cheek ^ flesh white, deep red at the stone, melting, ex- 
ceedingly juicy, with an extremely rich, high, luscious flavor. 
Freestone. 15th to last of Sept. Hardy, vigorous, and pro- 
ductive. One of the best for general culture. Glooose 
glands. Small flowers. 

48. Favorite. Large; oval; skin downy white, modi 
red, dark in the sun ; flesh red at the stone, rather finn, jiricy, 
vinous, but not rich. Latter part of Sept. Hatdy. pro- 
ductive, and good for the market. &nall globose "l^iaiidb. 
Small flowers. Native. 

49. Oldmizon Clinostonb. Large ; lOOndish-OfBl ; 
suture at the top ; yellowish-white, with a red cheek ; flerii 
light, melting, juicy, with a very rich, high, lusckms flator. 
Leist of Sept. G-lobose glands. Small flowers. A veiyYd- 
uable variety. 

50. Oldmizon Frebstokb. Large ; ronndi^ mpliwing to 
oval ; suture only at top ; yellowish white, marUed with led, 
cheek deep red ; flesh white, very red at the stone, tender, 
with a rich, smart, vinous flavor. 20th to last of Sept. Glo- 
bose glands. Small flowers. A good kind for the market. 

51. Morris's White, White Rareripe, Rather large; 
oval, suture medial, small point ; white, seldom a po^ 
tinge in the sun ; flesh white, melting, of a rich sweet flavor. 
Last of Sept. Fc^ulax in warm regions, but poor in the NoitiL 

52. Hall's Down-Eastsb. I^rge; roiudish; deep fea- 
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tare ; yellow, broad red cheek ; middling quality. Last of 
Sept. Hardy, productive, and early bearer. We have seen 
noble specimens in Maine ; it is rather late for that climate. 
Originated by M. Hall, £sa., an intelligent and zealous 
fruit-cultivator, of Portland, Me. 

53. Cbawfoad's Late Melocoton, Crawford's Superb. 
£xtremelv large; roundish-oval, slight suture; yelW; 
nearly half covered with dark red ; fle^ deep vellow, red at 
the stone, melting, Juicy, with a very fine, rich, vinous fla- 
TQT. Freestone. Last of Sept. and 1st of Oct. Hardy, 
Tigorous, and productive. Globose glands. Small flowers. 
Splendid, beautiful, one of the finest. Origin, same as 
(^wford's Early. 

54. Lbmon Clin&stonb. Large ; oblong, narrowed at top, 
pointed ; flesh firm, yellow, red tinge at the stone, rich, 
sprightly, sub-acid. Not of the finest flavor, but large, 
beautiful, and popular in the market Last of Sept. and first 
of Oct. Hardy and productive. Reniform glands. Native 
of S. 0. 

55. Red-Chsek Melogoton. Large; roundish-oval, a 
swollen point ; yellow ^ a deep red cheek ; flesh yellow, red at 
the stone, meltmg, juicy, of a rich vinous flavor, firequently 
too acid. Freestone. Last of Sept. to Oct. 10. Oloboee 
glands. Small flowers. 

56. Eenrick's Heath. Very large ; oblong, with slight 
suture, and point at top ; pale greenish-white, purplish-red 
cheek; flesh whitish, red at the stone, rather coarse, melting, 
juicy, sub-acid flavor, fine for preserves. Haidy, go<xl 
bearer. Flourishes well in this region. Oct. L Renilorm 
^ands. Small flowers. Native of the North. 

57. Mebriam. Extremely large ; short-oval ; Ught yellow, 
bright red cheek ; flesh yellow, red at the stone, melting, very 
iuicy, of a sweet, luscious flavor. Of the first rank in size, 
beauty and quality. Oct. 1. Globose glands. New and 
promising. By E. Merriam, Roxbury, Ms. 

58. Druid Hill. Very large ; roundish'; pale greenish- 
white, clouded with red ; flesh greenish-white, purple at the 
stone, very melting and juicy, with an exceedingly high vi- 
nous flavor. Freestone. Early in Oct. Vigorous and pro- 
ductive. Globose glands. Small flowers. Downing, whom 
we copy, thinks it will be a great acquisition. New and not 
tried in the North. Originated by L. N. Rogers, Esq., 
Druid Hill, near Baltimore, Md. 
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59. PoQLs's Labge Yellow. Large: ronndish; soture 
on ODe side ; deep yellow, dark red cheek ; flesh yellow, red 
at the stone, juicy, rich, excellent. Early in Oct. Renifoim 
glands. Valuable for orchard culture. Origin, Fa. 

60. Heath, Heath Clingstone. Very large ; oblong, large 
swollen point ; suture on one side ; downy, yellowish-white, 
tinge of red or brown in the sun ; flesh gre«nish-white, very 
tender, melting, extremely juic^, with very high, rich, and 
most luscious flavor. In the Middle Regions of our country, 
Cto which it is adapted, as well as further South,) it ripens in 
Oct. It is too late for N. England, except in wann locatioDs 
in the southern parts. Largest and nnest of cHngstones. 
Native of Maryland. 

61. Smock's Freestomb. Large ; oval, narrowed towards 
the stem ; light yellow, a red cheek in the sun : melting, of a 
pleasant vinous flavor, tolerably jnicy and pleasant. For- 
mer part of Oct., in the Middle States. Too late for the 
North. Origin, N.y. 

62. Tippecanoe. Very large ; nearly round, with a point ; 
yellow, broad red cheek ; flesh yellow, juicy, of a fine vinous 
flavor. Clingstone. Oct. 1 to 15. Rather late for N. Eng- 
land, excepting for preserves, for which it is excellent. Great 
bearer. Reniform glands. Small flowers. By Mr. Geotge 
Thomas, Philadelphia. 

63. MoNSTROtTS Pavie. Probably the Monstrom Cling of 
the West. Very large, roundish-oval; whitish, mnch red: 
flesh firm, rather coarse, and wanting flavor, but showy and 
salable. Very late. Adapted to the southern part of the 
"Western States, and further South. French origin. 

64. Blood CLim^. Very large; roundish-oval, distmet 
suture ; very downy, dark purplish-red ; flesh deep red, firm, 
and excellent for preserves. Oct. Remfonn glands. Small 
flowers. 

65. La Grange. Large; oblong; greenish-white, red 
tinge, full in the sun : melting, juicy, fine flavor. Ocs. lAte 
for this region. In tne Middle States a valuable late kind 
for preserves. Native. 

Ornamental Varieties. The Double Blossomed has large 
showy flowers in profusion, and is very beautiful. The Fldt 
Peach of China is more curious than beautifhl; the fruit 
being very flat. The Weeping Peach is singular, finom its 
pendent habit. 
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T&B Kbctarins {Amygddha var.) 

Is only a smooth-skinned variety of the peach, more bean- 
ftil, and fW>m its smoothness, very liable to be destroyed by 
the curcolio. Nectarines are occasionally produced from 
peach-stones, and the reverse, which shows their identity. 

1. Lakae Eablt Violet, of superior size, beauty, and ex- 
ceUenoe. So says Mr. Wm. R. Prince, of Flushing, N. Y. 

2. Violet Hattve, Early Violet y Violet Aromatic. Large, 
roundish : yellowish-green, red in the sun, mottled with 
brown ; fle^ whitish, with red at the stone, melting, rich, 
juicy, delicious flavor, freestone. Sept. 1. Hardy uia 
proauctive. Origin, France. ^. 

3. Elruoe, Claretnontj Anderson*!. Medial ; roundish- 
oval ; pale green, blood red in the sun ; flesh pale green, red 
tinge at the stone, melting, juicy, fine rich flavor. Former 
part of Sept. Reniform glands. Origin, England. Produc- 
tive and one of the finest. 

4. Boston, LewiSy Perkinses Seedling. Large ; roundish, 
oval ; bright yellow, deep red cheek, beautiful ; flesh yellow, 
sweet, and pleasant ; but not rich. Freestone. Sept. Glo- 
bose glands. Origin, Boston, by Mr. Lewis. Brought into 
lotice by Col. Perkins, of Brookline. 

5. Hunt's Tawnet, Hunt^s Early Tartmey. Small medial ; 
loundish-ovate ; pale orange, dark red cheek in the sun,, mot- 
tled with russety specks ; flesh deep orange, melting, juicy, 
rich and good. Freestone. Latter part of Aug. Hardy and 
good bearer. Serrated and glandless. 

6. Hardwick's Seedlinq. Very large ; roundish-oval ; 
pale green, red cheek ; flesh pale green, red tints at the stone, 
melting, of a rich, fine flavor. Former part of Sept. Rem- 
form glands. But Ihtle known in this country. Origm, 
England. 

T. .DowNTON. Large ; roundish-oval ; pale green, deep 
red cheek ; flesh pale green, little red at the stone, melting 
and rich. 1st oi Sept. Reniform glands. Small flowers. 
Foreign. 

8. r^Ew WmTs. Tolerably large ; ronndi^ ; white, a red 
tinge in the sun ; flesh white, tender, of a rich vinous flavor, 
letter part of Sept. 

Among the best kinds are Large Early Violet, Ektige, 
Boston, and Hunt's Tawney. 
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For Northern Culture particularly, we have introduced a Dum- 
ber of hardy natWes of the highest rank^ such as Earl? Chelms- 
ford, Large Early, Briggs, Cutter, Lincoln, Tarbell, Owen, 
Smith's Favorite ; and for this and a still more Northern repaa, 
Tofts's Earl}r, Hatch, Brigss, Hale's MekNsoiim, HarUhom, 
Tiifts's Rareripe, and fiatchelder, are valuable, m tney are hardv 
natives of the North, and may be propagated tnie to their kind, 
by seed. Page 160. 

For the NorUi, in a small way. Gen. Joaldi Newhall, of 
L'nmfield, a very skilful cultivator, reconunsiids bnddiag early 
'UmIb on plum stocks, to dwarf them ; after one vear^ growth, 
cat back one third of the last growth, in Nov., bend tire branches 
towards the centre, and tie them. Lay leaves or other litter 
around the roots, set branches of evergreens in the ground, and 
tie them snugly around the tops of the petfch trees. Tliis will 
save them from the hot sun, in mild days, and from a sudden 
dkoming thaw, after a freezing night. 

Eariy seedlings are adapted to this mode, and they may be 
dwarfed by heading-in (page 183.^ In Russia, tender trees are 
cultivated by few liorizontal traming, the snow covering and 
ffotceting the branches. When snow is wanting, they may be 
bovered with litter or mats ; or in the fall, laid on ue ground and 
OQfvered with earth. 

JCaMST recommends the following, as free from any dcfectiva 
drawbaclcs in that climate ; Early York, Red Rareripe, Yellow 
BLareripe, Red Cheek Melocoton, Morris White Rarenpe, Gteorge 
tibe Fourth, Noblesse. Gross Mignonnc, Lemon Freestone, Mon- 
•HtMis Cling, Late Aamirable, Late Heath. 

KiaTLAND AKD Elliott recommend — For the Oarderif ESariy 
THlotson, Early York, Early Yellow Rareripe. Morris's Red 
Rareripe, President, Oldmixon Freestone, Malta, Crawibfd^ 
Sarly, Crawford's Late, White Imperial, Ward's Late Free, Hy^ 
ilop^ Cling. 

t'or Market — Early Yellow Rareripe, Eari;|r York. Morris't 
Red Rareripe, Crawford's Early Melocoton, President, Ked Cheek 
Melocoton, Golden Ball, Cmwford's Late Melocoton, Leihon 
ding. Ward's Late Free, Hyslop's Cling, Heath Clin^. (Heath) 
Bei^pen*8 Yellow, and many others, have not been fully tested 



Thb National Convvntion of FauiT-Gaowxas, recom- 
mend. Gross Mignonne, Greorge the Fourth, Cooiidge's Favorite, 
Bergen's YeUow, Eariy York, Large Early York, Morris White, 
Oldmixon Freestone, Crawford's Late. For PartictUar Loca- 
tions, Heath Cling. 

BAanv recommends for a succession from Aug. 1 to OctMJBarly 
TiHotson, Early York, Haine's Early Red, Coolidge, Yellow 
Alberge, Crawford's Early Melocoton, Jaqnes, White Imperial, 
Lemon Clingstooe, Large White Clingstone. 
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THE DOMESTIC PLTIM, (Pn«u damtOUa.} 

Tbe Flam is a natire of Au, 
Ihe Sodlb of Europe, and America; 
but mosi of our cuuivated kmds m 
foieiga, or descendants from Ihem. 
It is «, small tree, of a raUiBl knr, 
spreading; tbrm, generallf of lajM 
growth, tLoi moderate dondoQ, (Set 
rather short-lived. 
Uses. The plimt ia a fine deMcA 
1 fruit, some varieties being ttaoKitr 
bly rich and luscious. It is nsed ex- 
tensivelr for preserves, for which it is eiceUent. Some uad 
and austere Innds are used eidusivelf for Ibis purpose. Itii 
also used for pies, taxts, sauces, and various condimenla. In 
France, dried plums are an importaot article in comment 
Varieties called prunes are used in this way. Plum^ weO 
ripened, and used modeialely, are aulritious and he^IhfU- 
but in excess they are injurious, as Ibey are veiy rich tad 
cloying. 

Son. *JID LocATioB. Tbe best soil is a strong, nuMt, tiA 
loam, inclining to clay, a dark, heavy mould, or a nUlMi 
yellow loam. A black, muddy soil, moist, but not wet, ii 
excellent. The plum flourishes well on any tolerably moiit 
tillage, and with care incullure andmanuie,ta guard againit 
drought, it succeeds oti soils tolerably dry ; and some vari- 
eties are well adapted lo rather diy soils. Light snla naj 
be prepared for the plum; (page 30 ;) but the corcnlio if 
more hable to destroy the fruit on dry land. The plum ii 
OEually most productive in hollows, and low, rich, moial 
soils, not being liable to kill in the bud, like the peach anl 
apricot. Bui on suitable soil, it succeeds also on high lands. 
Fbopaqatioi' is genendly by budding and grafting. Some 
lands are continued by seed true to their kinds. SeBdliii||i 
are sometimes continued by suckers, lo which tbe ptnm u 
otlen much inclined. Slocks are usually raised &ina seed- 
As soon as the stones are separated trom the pulp, which is 
done in Ibe same way as cherries, plant them, c» pal th^ 
in moist earth in a box, and set them in the cellar, or baif 
them ut the ground, in tl» shade, at the sntfkee, and MV 
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in fall or spring. Much care is necessary in keeping the 
seeds just moderately moist, and sufficiently exposed to the 
atmosphere to cause the stones to begin to crack open in 
season for spring planting, and yet retard them when for- 
ward, that they may not grow too soon. Plant in a rich, 
mellow soil, in drills 1, 2, or 3 feet apart, as you may have 
land, or choose to cultivate, with a horse or not. After 2 
years' growth, or one, if very vigorous, plant out in spring, 
as directed for ap^te^ and if they are thrifty, bud the same 
season. 

With a vigorous stock, half an inch or more in diameter, 
graft at the ground, and it vnM soon send up a strong stem. 
Better graft the Canada stock an inch or two below the sur- 
&oe, as the graft usually outgrows the stock, as the earth 
win bide the deformity, and re-rooting may be effected. 
Peach stocks are sometimes used for the plum, but they are 
less hardy and durable, though they do well in some cases. 

FLAitTiif&, Culture, Manure, and Pruning. As many 
varieties are naturally small, and others are often made so 
by the dwarfish nature of the stocks, and diseases and other 
evils are apt to shorten the life or check the growth of the 
plum, it is best to set near, and cut away on interfering, as 
reconcunended for the apple and pear ; for the plum bears 
eariy, and if set near, it will bear much fruit without inter- 
fering, and afford more profit. A rod apart is a good dis- 
tance forplums, and but few trees attain a size to fill the 
space. Tiiis would give 160 to the acre ; but if we would 
make the most from an acre, from plums, we would set } a 
rod apart, 360 trees to the acre ; they would soon begin to 
bear, and continue for years, affording more than double the 
profit of distant planting, and when they interfered, which 
some would never do, remove or head in the poorest. 

The lamd should be well manured and cultivated. (See 
page 51.) No weeds or grass should grow around the tre€», 
and the soil should be stirred often, especially a dry soil, in 
a dry season. (See page 52.^ The larger crop, superior 
size, and excellence of fruit, will far more than pay for good 
culture. Prune but little, only cutting away dead and de- 
caying and interfering limbs. If a tree becomes top-heavy, 
or needs pruning to renovate it when declining, or oecomes 
stinted smd barren, shorten-in the hmbs, as in pruning peach- 
es, bat do not cut at the trunk, excepting decaying limbs. 
Stone fruit should not be pruned at the stem, bat at the enda 
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of the tmttches. Use the same rnannre as for Ihe apple tnd 
pear. In the wood, barlt, and the fruit of tiie plum, iliew 
13 a considerable quaniiiy of lime and potash. So apply 
vooil ashes, lime, old mortar, plaster, la:. Salt is a good 
manure to pnnnote growth ami health, and a guard agaiasi 

CoBciTLio, or Plnm -weevil, 
(RliyiuJiaTui neaaphnr,) is here 
represented in its diSerent stages. 

(1.) Curculio in the perfect or 
beetle Hiale, as large t'i life, 

(3.) Its assumed form, when 
disturbed, or sbakea from the 

(3.) Larva, or worm, as foani 
in the Mien fruil. « 

(4.) Pupa, or chrysalis form, in which it lives ill the 
ground, and the last stage befbre the perfect state. 

On the figure of a plum are the crescent-sh^)ad maila, 
as made by this insect. 

The color of the curculio is dar^ btown, variegated wiib 
spots of white, yellow, and black. These insects appeal 
from the. latter part of April until the last of July, accc^ding 
to the season. Soon alter the bloesoms Ml, ihey begin U 
puncture the little plum with their snoul or roslrum,and lay 
an egg in the woaod. The gum oozes out, the egg hM thW) 
the worm eats towards the centre of the fhut, which Ms, 
oflen before a quarter grown, and the worm enters the eaitb, 
where it remaius in [he pupa state, some saj only a for 
weeks, others say till the neil season. Its habits are nd 
well known. It flies from the ground to the tree. 

These insects are very destructive to plunu, someiiniM 
destroying whole crops to a vast eitent. They also attack 
other smooth-skinned fruits, such as apricots, nectarines, 
cherries, and apples. But cherries and apples are not tea- 
erally much injured, though the former are oAen marked by 
these insects. Among the mischievous coiculios is a hsnD' 
less insect of a larger size and similar appeanutce, wIuiA 
may be the male. 

Prevestioa and Stmtdkt. One of the best is a nuHiI, 
heavy soil, afibrding the insect but a poor shelter in Ibe 
ground ; and plums flourish well in such soils, ajid so do 
apricots on plum stock. In most cases, 1 qnon <£ alt to a 
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2 to a medial, and 4 to a large tree, or half a peck to a 
rod, applied to the ground as for as the limbs extend, 
w BOOH as the waaw is off m spring, has been a preventive ; 
hr affecting the insect in the earth, as some suppose ; bat 
Or. S9mrtleff thinks the salt gives a distaste to the .ihiit. 
We have generally found this effectual, and we have known 
ttomerous cases of its complete success. The salt is a good 
manure fer the plimi. 

By jarring or Driskly shaking the tree, when these insects 
we operating on ^e trait, in morning and evening, they will 
IkU, and may be caught on cloth, where they will be still till 
they may be destroyed. Give a sudden jar to the tree or 
tannches, using a mallet covered with a pad, or soft, thick 
elou. All the fallen fruit of plums should be picked up, 
■did Uie worms destroyed. Or let hogs run under the trees 
for this purpose. 

Take tubs, tight boxes, or other vessels, whitewash them 
inside, place them under the tree, almost up to the limbs, put 
i& an inch or two of water, in the dusk of the evening, when 
eoicolios appear, and set a light in the tub, and many will be 
taogfat. Make the earth smooth around the trees, and let 
!fowls ran among them. 

One person, who threw ashes on his trees, as the blossoms 
were going off, thought they were useful. Apply them when 
the dew is on. Two te-rrow-loads of fresh horse manure under 
aoBoe plum trees, just as the fruit began to swell, was thought 
10 protect them from the curculio, by gases arising from fer- 
mentation. 

A cultivator informed us, that after his plums had been 
destroyed seveml years by curculios, he put a layer of jQresh 
Oyster shells around his trees, three inches deep, and as for 
as the limbs extended, and beat them down hard. He was 
not troubled afterwards, during a number of vears that he 
lemained on the place. In other cases, the fruit has been 
saved by a brick pavement, or hard path, under the trees, 
preventing the insects from burrowing in the earth. Some 
think the parent is so sagacious as not to lay eggs where the 
progeny will not find a good burrow beneath. Numerous 
msects may be caught in bottles. (Page 74.) 

Black Wart is a singular disease, commencing in a kind 
of tnmor or swelling, and continuing to increase till it be- 
comes a large, black bunch, disfiguring the tree, and spread- 
htf imtil it kills it. It also spreads rapidly ihim one tree to 
18 
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another. No satisfactory cause has ever be6& m- 
signed for this disorder. It attacks both yigoroiis 
8uid stinted trees, old and yoong, in wet land and 
dry. Some have regarded salt, applied to th« soil, 
and in solution to £e affected ixurt, as a sure rem^ 
edy, but this has been disprovea. 

The only remedy is to cut off the bunches as fiwt 
as they appear, and bum them. Let there be no 
delay, and cut fireely, to the excision of every dis- 
eased part. Though salt is not always a remedy 
or preventive of this disease, its use lessens its oc- 
Biack currence and severity. Copperas water, applied to 
^^^^- the affected parts, after cuttmg off the black part, 
has appeared to be useful. 

Varieties. We have many valuable kinds, as to quality, 
yet some are uncertain in production and hardiness of finut, 
and some are new and have not been fairly tried and com- 
pared, so that it is difhcult to make a selection ; for many of 
great beauty and excellent flavor often fail, while other hardy 
and productive kinds, of inferior qtiality, are more profita- 
ble, especially for market. Such is the case with Lombard. 
Red Gage, Diamond, Smith's Orleans, Cmger's Scariel, and 
others. Some that are hardy and productive are also excel- 
lent in flavor, but usually the finest kinds are delicate and 
uncertain. 

Sometimes, in a large collection, a few trees of Smith's 
Orleans and Red Gage afford more profit than all the rest 
Again, the coarse kinds, such as Diamond and SemiaQa, are 
the only productive varieties among many fine sorts. Sev- 
eral of great promise, such as Peach, Lawrence's FaTorite, 
Jefferson, Imperial Ottoman, M'Laug^ilin, Washington Seed* 
hng, Ida Green Gage, and Schenectady Catharine, have Dot 
yet been extensively tried. 

1. Early Genesee. Medial; long-ovate; yellow. Same 
time as the White Primordian, and better bearer. Origin, 
Brighton, Monroe Co., N. Y. New. L. B. Langworthj, in 
Gen. Far. 

2. White Primordian, Jaune Hativif Earhf TeOam. SmaU; 
obovate ; yellow ; stem ^ inch long, slender, very namnr, 
deep cavity ; flesh yellow, rather juicy, pleasant, bntnol high 
flavor. Last of July. The earliest, excepting Eailj Gm- 
see. A slow grower, good bearer. 

3. Chbrbt, Early Seariet. Small medial; voand} hrigit 
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red, fike a cheirj; melting, soft, yadcy, of a brisk, pleamu, 
snb-mad flavor. Last of July and first of Aug. Salable. 
Poor bcHurer, and the birds eat them. Downing sa]rs, Mr. S. 
Beeves, Salem, N. J., induces bearing by transplanting every 
4 or 5 years, and he thinks root pruning would have md 
same effect ; and that Mr. R. has a seedlmg of this specieSy 
the GK>LDBK Chebrt plum, that bears abundantly. 

4. HsiiRiBrrA Gaob. Size of Green Gage ; paler color; 
nigh flavor. Aug. 1. Fair grower and sood bearer. On* 
gm, Henrietta, Monroe County, N. Y. New. L. B. Luig- 
worthy, in Gren. Far. 

5. Fbaoh Plum, 
PnmePeche. Very 
large ; flattish- 
raniid, broad, shal- 
low suture on one 
side; brownish-red 
or salmon-color in 
the shade, pur- 
plish-red in tlw 
sun, golden russet 
specks 8uid jpatch- 
es, blue bloom ; 
stem short, rather 
stout, in a deep, 
narrow cavity ; a 
small hollow at 
top; flesh green- 
ish pale yellow ;, 
very juicy, of a 




., lively, delicious flavor. Aug. 1 to 20. A rapid, 
strong, upright grower, and good bearer. One of the largest 
and best, and quite early. Imported into this region^a few 
years ago,from France. 

6. Royals db Tours. Tolerably large ; roundish ; reddish- 
violet, minute yellow dots, blue bloom; stem stoat, in a 
small cavity ; flesh ^enish-yellow, tinged with red around 
stone, rather firm, juicy, of a fine flavor. Sept. 10 to 20. 
Not equal to Prince's Yellow Gage, but a little earlier. 
French origin. 

7. Early Orleans, New Early Orleans^ and WUmofi Nm 
Early Orlemu, are about the same. Medial ; roundish-oval ; 
dark red, purple in the sun ; stem medial size, in a moderate 
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deprassKm; flesh greenish, brisk and Tather xidi flaw. 
Froestone. Ang. 10 to 20 or 25. Pzodnctiye. Branebai 
downy. Sprangling grower. A prodigious beaier. Foieiga. 

8. IxFERiAL Ottohan. Me- 
dial ; roundish, oval ; pale 
ereenish-yellow, marbled with 
darker shades, thin bloom, 
generally resembling the Im- 
perial Gage ; stalk medial 
length, slender, in a slight 
cavity ; flesh melting, very 
juicy, sweet and excellent fla- 
vor. Almost freestone. Aug. 
10 to 20. Few days earlier 
than Prince's Yellow Gage. 
Tree very hardy and uniform- 
ly productive, suited to almost 
any climate and soil ; flourish- 
es well in Bangor, Me. Fruit 
hangs pretty well, and is rath- 
er hardy. 

9. Yellow Gaoe, Princess Yellow Oage, 
Large medial ; oval, tapering a little to Uie 
top, slight suture ; golden yellow, well coT- 
erod with white bloom ; stalk medial size, In 
a small cavity ; flesh yellow, melting, rich, 
and sugary. Freestone. 12 to the 25th of 
Aug. The tree very hardy, 
vigorous, and good bearer ; 
forms a large, spreading 
head. Mr. Henry Van- 
d3me, a zealoas froit- 
grower of Cambridgeport, 
raised, in one season, 51 
dollars' worth from one tree. 
The quality is superior to 
most plums of its season. 

10. Hm>soN Gaos. Me- 
dial ; oval ; yellow, clouded 
with green ; stem short, in 
a moderate cavity ; flesh 
1 Itincr. of a rich, spright- 

tnt flavor. Almost 
■y^. 2d and 3d weeks in Aug. 




11. MoEoooo. Medial; romidisb^dsEkpirplc; floJiTri* 
lowidi, juicy, rich, and sweet. Sb^Hy ding. Ang. 10 ta 
20 <nr 25. Not fiist late. 

12. J>RJLPTi^OR,orClotkofG^d,Y4amgPerdngm. SbmD; 
rodnd ; bright yellaw, few ciiinsoii specks ; flesh yeUov, 
sugary, rich, bat sonietiiDes rather dry. Freestone. i5u>25 
of Aug. Mudi esteemed in the West, and does weU heit^ 
but too small for market. 

13. M'liAuemjK. Lar^e; roimd} 
russet yellow, tinged with red, thin 
bloom ; stem nearly an inch long, in a 
shght cavity ; flesh yellow, rather firm, 
juicy, of a sweet, Insdoos 
Clingstone. Aagost 
15 or 20. Stout, vig. 
orous g;rowth ; good 
bearer. Hardy for 
the North. Tried (mly 
in light soil. Origi- 
nated by James M^- 
Laughlin, Esq., Ban- 
gor, Me. Only a little 
known. Little regards 
it as first rate, espe- 
cially for the North. 

14. Apricot. Large 
medial ; roundish ; 
yellow, tinged with 
red ; melting, pleasant flavor. Aug, 20 to 30. 

15. Pond's SEEDLma. Medial; rotmdish, slightly orate; 
purple: stem short and slender; flesh yellowish, dryish, 
tolerably good. Freestone. Aug. 20 to Sept. 5. Ftodoctire. 
Origin, Boston. 

16. German Frttne, Qiietschey Sweet Prune. Large ; loog- 
oval, swollen on one side, distinct suture ; punde, thick blue 
Uoom; stem moderate length, slender; flesh green, firm, 
sweet, and pleasant. Freestone. Latter part of Sept. Ex- 
cellent for preserving and drying, and tolerably good for the 
taUe. A great bearer, and hangs long on the tree. 

17. Austrian Quetschb is similar to the above, but rather 
later, and superior in flavor. 

18. Italxan Damasv:. Medial; roundish; browidah 
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violet ', flesh firm, sweet, fine flavor. Freestone. L 
Aug. and into Sept. Tolerably good. 

19. Royal Hative, Early Royal. Medial ; 
roundish, little widest towards the stem; 
light purptei dotted and streaked with dark 
yellow, blue bloom ; stalk 
\ an inch long, in very slight 
cavity j flesh yellow, tender, 
juicy, of a very rich, high fla- 
vor. Freestone. Aug. 20 to 
Sept. 5. Resembling Purple 
Gage, in appearance, quality, 
leaf, and growth, excepting 
wood is very downy. 3 weeks 
earlier. One of the very best 
early plums. Hardy, vigor- 
ous, and productive. French 
origin. 

20. Yellow Ego Plitm, Wliite Magnum Btmum, ^ 
large ; oval ; distinct suture ; yellow, with white dots, t 
white bloom. Stalk an inch long, stout ; flesh rather e 
and acid. Clingstone. Last of Aug. and first of S^. s 
for the dessert. Excellent for cooking, and salable | 
poorer bearer than the Purple Egg. 

21. Corse's Field Marshal. Tolerably lar^ ; oval ; 1 
plish ; flesh juicy, rather tart. Clingst(XQe. Last of J 
Origin, near Montreal. 

22. Duane's Purple, Duane^s Purple French fc 
Very large ; oval ; shallow suture red, reddish pw 
the sun, yellow specks, lilac bloom; stem nearly mu , 
long, slender, in narrow cavity ; juicy, sprightly, m 
sweet. Aug. 25 to Sept. 15. Moderate bearer. 

23. WAsmNGTON, Bolmar, Very large; roundish-o 
similar to Jeflerson, with a suture quite distinct near 
stalk ; greenish dull yellow, deep yellow in the snn, ; 
times with dots or a tinge of pole crimson ; a thin, • 
bloom, stalk short, rather stout, in a shallow, wide cav 
flesh yellowish, firm, very sweet and luscious, bat o 
rather insi^nd. Freestone. Aug. 25 to Sept. 10. Hai 
good grower, but moderate or poor bearer, and very ^ 
to rot. Origin, New York city. Its large sizQ giv^Ei 
popularity beyond its merits. 

^4. Atpli Plxtm. Rather large ; flattisfa, like a ilit 
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jflet reddish-purple; specked and marbled with greeniab- 
golden yellow, li^t blue bloom ; stem | of an inch long^ 
stout, in a broad, deep cavity, at which is a deep soturB ; 
flesh greenish yellow, tender, of a rich, lively, sacchariiMy 
and vinous flavw. Aug. 25 to Sept. 10. Strong, vigonMU 
grower, bearing not settled. Garden of Mr. D. U . Ftatt, 
Chelsea. Probably a new and valuable variety. 

25. CauoBR's Scarlet. Large medial; roundish-oivali 
slight suture ; lilac and fawn-color, bright red in the ran ; 
s^m half an inch long, in a shallow cavity ; flesh orangei 
of a mild, pleasant flavor, but neither juicy nor rich. Last 
of Aug. and first of September. Hardy, ind great bearer. 
A ^oodj showy market fruit. It hangs on well. Not Uabia 
to uijury by the curculio. 

26. Green Gaoe, Eeine Claude. Me- 
dial ; flattish round, faint suture ; vellow- 
ish-green, marbled or dotted with red in the , 
snn; stem short, slender, in a slight de- 
pression ; flesh green, very 
melting, of sweet, rich, lus- 
cious flavor. A standard of 
excellence. Freestone. Last 
of Aug. and into Sept. Grows 
slowly, scrsLgly, and spread- 
ing. A good bisarer. Fruit 
raSier liable to crack in wet 
weather. There are various 
modifications of the Green 
Grage. We have a large va- 
riety here, which we have 
never seen excelled in flavor. Origin, France. 

27. Washington Seedlino. Large ; oval ; yellow^ mot* 
tied with crimson ; flesh very tender, sweet, and dehcioai. 
Nearly as large as Washington ; handsomer, and raperior 
quality. Last of Aug. to Sept. 10. A moderate growar. 
Origin, Ives's garden. New, and not yet tested. Froni Mfd 
of Washington. 

28. Bbnniston's Suferb. Medisd ; round, slightly flat* 
tened ; distinct suture ; yellowish green, with few purpla 
blotches, thin, bloom ; rough stem, | inch, in a middle-aaea 
cavity y flesh tderably juicy, of a nch vinous flavor. I«M| 
of Aug. and first of Sejpi. Seedling raised by Mr. P«Hllt 
ton, jSOmay, N. Y. 
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29. Lawkbnce's Fa- 
TOBiTE. Rather large; 
roundish, slightly oval, 
with flattish ends; yel- 
lowish - green, clouded 
with darker streaks, light 
greenish bloom, at full 
maturity brownish blotch- 
es and reddish specks 
around the stem ; stalk 
short and slender, in a 
small cavity ; flesh green- 
ish, melting, very juicy, 
of a brisk, delicious, vi- 
nous flavor, resembling 
and almost equal to the 
Green Gage, and larger. 
Almost freestone. Last of Aug. to Sept. 15. Vigi 
right growth ; moderate bearer. Originated by ! 
Lawrence, Hudson, N. Y. 

30. Purple Gage, Reine Claude Viohtte. 
Medial; roundish, flattened at the ends, 
shallow suture ; skin rather thick, violet, 
yellow dots, blue bloom; stem nearly an 
mch long, rather stout; flesh yellowish, 
rather firm, of a rich, su- 
gary, high, luscious flavor, 
almost equal to Green 
Gage. Freestone. Aug. 
25 to Sept. 25, and lasts 
through the month. Fruit 
very hardy, hanging long 
on the tree, shriveling 
slightly. Excellent for the 
dessert and for preserves. 
Great bearer. Foreign. 

31. Ida Green Gags. 
A new seedling from the 
On Gage, which it re- 

. About the same 

and quality, excepting purplish- red in 
A i later. Native of Mount Ida, near Tn 

mQAM. Larg« medial; roondiah onl ; 





yellow ana farowniik red ; 
in a narrow cantj ; 
melting, very sogaiy 
Freestone. Aug: 25 lo 
Sept. 15. HaiSky Toy 
vigoroos, and prododiTe. 
Not liable to rot. Vcij 
profitable for the market. 
Origin, Flashing. N. T. 

33. Imtekial QjMty 
Pkince's Imfkeial Gagk, 
White Gage by sooie 
arooBd Boston. Large 
medial ;. oval, distinct sa- 
toie ; pale green, with a 
ydlow tinge, and doad- 
mg of darker green, thick 
white bloom; stem me- 
dial, in a moderate cavinr; flesh greenish, wi»itfn^ 
joicy, of a rich, sprightly, delidoos flavor. MosUy ~ 
1 to 15 Sept. A vigOTOQs grower and prodigious 
Dark shoots and leaves. Froit rather inclined to rot. 
ed to rather dry soils. Native of Flushing, N. T. 

34. SoHENECTAOT Cat*aei5k. Medial ; 
roandish, shallow satnre ; deep porple, violet 
in the shade, thin azure bloom ; stem medial 
length, slender ; flesh greenish yellow, very 
melting, juicy, honeyed richness, delicious, 
high flavor, equal to the Green Gage. Free- 
stone. Early in S^. Hov- 
tift Magazine. 

35. Goliath. Large ; 
roandish oblong ; purplish 
red ; handsome, juicy, 
brisk, but not excellent. 
Early in Sept. 

36. Horse Plum, Large 
Emrly Damson^ Sweet Dam- 
ton. Medial; oval; red- 
dish, purple in the sun ; 
rather dry and acid. Free- 
stone. First of Sept. Very 
common, especially in thie 
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Middle States. The seeds produce good stoeksj or 
kind of fhiit, which is rather poor. 

37. Blebceeb's Ga&e. Large medial ; 
roandish oval^ slight suture; greenish 
yellow, specks in the son, thin, white 
bloom; stem quite long, stout, straight, 
downy; sweet, luscious flavor. First 
rate. Almost freestone. Early in Sept. 
Hardy, thrifty, good bearer. Brandi- 
es downy, leaves dark 
green, very popular in 
Northern and Western N. 
Yoik. 

38. Isabella. Medial; 
oval ; red ; handsome ; 
rather rich, brisk, sub- 
acid; good and showy, but 
not first rate. Early in 
S^. 

39. OBANaE. Extreme- 
ly large ; flattish-oval ; 
yellowish white dots, pur- 
plish red near the stalk, 
which is three fourths of 
an inch long, in a narrow 
cavity ; flesh yellow, rather 
coarse texture, not very 
good flavor, but salable 
from its large size, and 
profitable from its great 
bearing. Freestone. For- 
mer part of Sept. Origin, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., sup- 
posed. 

40. Smith's Obleans, 
Cooper's Red^ by some in- 
correctly called Violet Per- 
digron, or Bed Magnum 
Bonum. Large ; round- 
ish-oval; bros^est at the 
base, distinct suture on one 
side : reddish purple, azure 

"^ short, slen- 
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der, in a deqp^ mutcm CKwity ; flesh yeUow, latker iniy 
juicy, of a spnnitlj, yinoiis flavor. Clingstone. SepC 1 1» 
20. Tree har^ and Tiforoas, and adapted to yaiioai di^ 
mates and soils. Very good for market. Rather inehafld 
to rot, when hanging yery thick. 

41. Dana's Oaoi. Large medial; oval; pale yellov, 
clouded, thin bloom ; juicy, sweet, of a lively and peculiar 
rank flavor, unpleasant to most pcanons. Clingstone. For- 
mer part or Sept. Hardv and {Nnoductive. 

42. Jeffsbsov. Very large ; roundish 
oval ; golden yeUow, purplish red in the 
sun, imite bloom; stem an inch long, 
ratl^ stout, in slight cavity, very slight 
suture ; flesh orange, very juicy, rich, 
and high-flavored, 
almost equal to 
Oreen Gage. Al- 
most fireestone. Sep- 
tember 1 to 20. A 
good bearer. Fruit 
not liable to rot, and 
hangs long. Among 
the best. Originat- 
ed by Judge Buel, 
Albsoiy. 

43. HuLiNo's Su- 
rsRB. Very lar^ ; 
roundish-oval; smi- 
ilar to Jefierson in 
size and form, dis- 
tinct shallow su- 
ture; dull greenish 
yellow, thin, pale 
bloom ; stem an inch long, stout, in a small cavity ; flesh 
greenish yellow, texture little coarse, rich, spnghUy, excel- 
lent flavor, with slight acid blended with sweetness. Sept. 
1 to 20. A good grower, stout, blunt shoots. A moderate 
bearer. Origin, Pa. 

44. NscTARiirs, Loids PhUtpptf CahdomoH, Large Eflfir 
Blacky Bradshan. Very large ; roundish ; purple, a uttle bhw 
bloom ; stem two thirds of an inch long, stout, in a wide, 
shallow cavity ; flesh greenish yellow, tinged with fed, a 
Uttle coarse, of middling quality only. PaitiaUy dingston*- 
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Bfft, 1 to 30. A good grower and moderate beuer. ] 
OngiH. 

45. IkArial Lilac. A seedling by Dr. Shurtlefl^ 
ht teoommends as saperior in flavor. Bat little knon 

46. Columbia. Extremely large; roundish; brc 
pBiplty many fawn-colored specks ; thick bloom ; sti 
most an inch, stout, in a narrow cavity ; flesh orange^ 
<t^, but rich, sngary, and excellent. Freestone, i 
part of Sept. Very productive. A fine fruit, but i 
and is apt to rot. Downing and Barry prefer it to D 
Purple, m quality. Better than Nectarine. 

47. Red Diaper, Diapree Rouge Mimnu. Large ; ob 
reddish purple, few golden specks, blue bloom ; flest 
green, juicy, very melting, nch and delicious. Fin 
Freestone. Former part of Sept. ^ow grower, 
bearer. Fruit hangs well ; but uttle liable to rot. 

48. FuRPLE Favorite. Rather large; 
rousdish-obovate, no suture ; Ught brown, 
brownish purple in the sun, many gold- 
eHi specks, thin, blue bloom ; stalk | 
lb 1 inch long, in slight 
depression ; flesh pale- 
l^neen, tender, melting, 
juicy, sweet, and unsur- 
passed in luscious flavor. 
Freestone. Sept. 5 to 20 
(here). More juicy and 
melting than Purple Gage. 
Hardy, and gooa bearer, 
with the dwarfish habit 
of the Green Gage. Ori- 
gin unknown. Donming. 

49. Purple Egg Plum, 
Med Magnum Bonum. 
Large ; oval, distinct su- 
ture ; pale red, deep in the 
sun, many gray spots ; stalk long, slender ; flesh gn 
firm, coarse, acid. Freestone. For preserves and cg 
Former pan of Sept. Salable in market, but general] 
Ibterer. Sometimes a great bearer on light sods. 

50. Diamond. Large ; oval ; black, blue bloom ) 
nearhr an inch long, in a narrow cavity ; flrah yeUov 

feKture, rather dry, slightly acid, wantiag 




PurfiU Favorite, 



ofL« «a tliB tr«e. FmfitiLblQ fag ik$ wlnt, 

».,«^'eii4%9liglb(fiUiuo; pal« md, ivitk 4a¥ker idl 

olet-nd in tiie flua, thin Mcxm; 8l»lk two tiH|)4i «f 

ing, 9kiider,i]i % wnmr cainiy ; tah 4«^ jreU^iir, 

-•■lal, )i«l not ezeeUeat jQaror. QiBgitope. tot, 

Hafdy And viforous. Gf«Bt Waier ; Mit hmjf » 

-^ the migrteel. Adapted te tight soils. N«t|vt^ 

A#. litrge medial { iDondisn; ivddi«h*imfiple, 



jks ; rather firm, melting, and juicy, of ex^WMij 
IS flavor. Sept. Fine for the gardan. 
4M. Large ; oi^ |- yeUow» reddish in the sOAf 

^ <^nd pleasant. Middle of Sept. Origin, Fiw 
/v I NoT4 BsKB. Bather large J oiral ; 4«tt-gmi» 
e-Uxvwn in the son, htw Uoom ; stem half aii iim 

a ronnd cavity ; flesh greenish, rather firm, jwcgr, 
ud tolerably sweet. Freestone. Middle «t Smb|» 
aodsome, and a good variety, partkolarly for W 

By Henry Corse, Esq., near Montresl} Qntn^km 
the best of his seedlings. 
>AifsoN. A well known, small, oval, pnrpls pl|ii% 

i ;y, tart, and excellent for pressrvesj aa flWS 
ottre bearer. Profitable for market. iUuter DMt 
a. There are several varieties from seed* !khi 
HIRE is superior. The Swbst is leiis t^. Ti^ 
I is later, too late for the Norths 
Sharp's ExpsRoa. Large ; roundish-oval j red ) pl^ilh 
d handsome, not first rate ; but a great bwfif| md 
r market. Last of Sept. 
DoMiKE Dull, German Frwie. Medial; lo]|g4>vii45 

black, blue bloom ; stem three finvUls of an inidl 

i slight cavity; flesh yellow, very jwy, bfypiiilg 
xt hangs on the tree, nch and swee(. ChAgMmff^ 
part of Sept., and continues long. A pnoAw nfmin, 

WA. Rather small; oval; dar)c Mnsj hMNk 
F ves only, but a great aod swe kfiff^ mi 
xux ^iie market. Hangs late. 1$ SfifL iulo iQiil; 
)d Bine Imperatrice Iqr 8om# W WW Wg ifl ft i 

»^ pa^ y^knr* Item hlooiP} jMr imp 
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thirds of an inch lon^, no cavity; flesh greenish yeDow, 
jnicy, of a sweet, delicious /lavor. Freestone. Latter part 
of Sept. Hardy, ver^ productive. This new plum flourishes 
well here, and promises to be one of the best late kinds. 
More profitable for the North, than Coe's Gtolden Dn^. 
Originated by Wm. Roe, Esq.,Newburgh, N. Y. 

60. Corse's Admiral. Large medial ; oborate-ovBl ; light 
purple, yellow specks, lilac bloom ; flesh sprightly and juicy, 
not first rate, but well adapted to the North, being a native 
of Canada. Late in Sept. Productive. 

61. Lovett's Late Long Bltts. Excellent and long 
keeping 

62. Coe's Gk>LDEN Drop. Very large ; 
oval; narrowed towards the stalk, dis- 
tinct suture ; greenish light yellow, with 
specks and patches of scarlet in the sun ; 
hght bloom ; stalk nearly an inch long, 
no cavity ; flesh yel- 
loW| firm, meltmg, 
of a rich, sugary, de- 
licious flavor. Cling- 
stone. Last of Sept. 
to middle of Oct. 
Good bearer. Fruit 
hangs long, and 
keeps long ofi* the 
tree. One of the 
best late kinds in 
the Middle and 
"Western States, ex- 
cepting the north- 
em part. Too late 
for N. England, yet 
does pretty well in 
warm locations and 
favorable seasons. 

63. Blxte Impera- 
TRicE. Medial ; ob- 
ovate; dark purple, 
thick bloom ; stem 

rather long, slender, in a slight cavity ; flesh yellowish, rather 
firm, dryish, but very rich, sugary ; excellent fiwr p r es er re s ^ 
-md for the table when fully ripe. Clingstone. Oct. and 
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into November. Hangs long on the tree, and keeps well 
after gathered. Tree hardy and very productiye. Fruit 
very luirdy. One of the best late plums. Foreign. 

ti. St. CATHABnra. Medial; obovate, distinct snture; 
pale yellow, sometimes reddish in the sun, white bloom ; 
stem nearly an inch long, slender, in a slight cavity } nesh 
yellow, rather finn, juicy, of a sprightly, rich flavor. Cling- 
stone. Last of Sept. and first of Oct. Great bearer. Vcd- 
uable for preserving and for the dessert. In France used 
extensively for preserves. 

65. Maitnin&'s Long Blub Frunb or Plum. Very large ; 
long-oval ; dark purple, thick blue bloom ; stem very long 
and slender, in a very slight cavity ; flesh yellowish, firm, 
rather juicy, with a sweet, sprightly flavor. Almost freestone. 
Middle Sept. to last of Oct. Very great bearer. Fruit very 
hardy, ana lasts long ; excellent for the market. Manning 
had it from Philadelphia, without a name. 

66. Cob's Latb Red. Medial ; roundish, with distinct an* 
ture ; purplish light red, blue bloom ; stem tolerably long, 
stout, m a very slight depression ; flesh yellowish, tolerabnr 
firm and crisp, juicy, of a rich, pleasant, vinous flavor. Al- 
most freestone. Oct. and Nov., in the Middle and Western 
States, where it is excellent, but we find it too late for this 
climate. Very vigorous and productive. 

67. Fbost Gaob, Frost Plum. Small ; roundish-oval, 
distinct suture ; deep purple ; flesh greenish-yellow, melting, 
rich, and sweet. Rather acid, and excellent for preserves 
while greenish ; but when fully ripe, sweet and delicious 
for the table. Clingstone. Middle of^ Oct. and till late fiposts. 
A tall, upright grower, and great bearer. Origin, FishkUl, 
N. Y., where it is extensively cultivated for the market. As 
it is late, it is in good demand in this market. 

68. Ickworth's Imferatrice. Large medial ; obovate ; 
purple, embroidered with fawn color; stalk medial size; 
flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, of a sweet, rich flavor. Mostly 
clingstone. In the Middle Region ripens early in Oct., and 
will keep long, becoming dry and sugary, like a prune. A 
highly valuable variety, but rather late for the North. For- 
eign. 

Ornamental Varietibs. The Doxtblb Flowerino Slob is 
a large shrub, of great beauty, when in flower. The Chbbry 
plum is pretty in flower as well as in fruit. 
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Id order r>r ripcntng. (Page II-) 

Btrlj Gtno«e, Lim of Jdj. 

WU« Prinmrdten, ...... 

Cb^crr JulT W ■» Adk ■ 

P«cii Aug. I to " W 

R.)jfll do Toun, ;; 10 -^ '_; » 

HudMO Qaj*, " " •' " ■ 

YaUow Gmb " " " " " 

Imperjil ouiiin»o ■< ij « « « 

MijuuMlD, ■' " « " B) 

Di^fKlr, « 18 " ■• " 

ftml HuiT», '■ ao « Bm. • 

tl^lu DuDHk " " " -r " 

Dduh^ nuplg, " SB " " » 

WuhlBfUn " " " " 

Ctat*fM SculBL, " " " ■' " 

amn (Mt,, ;; ;;;;;; ;; 

LawniKa'i Fi*ortl«, ..." « « " " 
Dannliton'B Supitb, ..." " <■ « " 

£d aS,*?^ : : ; : " " " " « 

PurploGije, " '■ " •■ " 

ImperiHl Qija " SI " " " 

SchgnscudrG*a*IlM,8>|K. 1 •• » " 

BIwckac'jQafs '^ T. " " Z 

Smtl^ OriHU, ! i X I " •■ " " » 
Jaflbrmn " - 

Hiiuvi 8iiE«A, ■ • ■ • '^ 1; ^ ;; ■ 

Columbta,' .' .* ,' .' .' .' .'" " " " " 
Red DtaOar, " " '■ " " 

Purple F»«ortu " " " " " 

Di.™f"' •' " " " II 

Lombud, .......-" fi " ■< » 

Ko/ilo " " " " " 

Bingham. " " " " " 

Coiw'i Now Bang ■■ 10 ■ ■ " 

Rhirp'i Empmtff, , . . . " 18 *■ " » 

Domlna DuU, •• \\ " ' ' 

Autamn Qofa " 10 " " " 

Conf 'i Adiniml " " " " " 

M.„i,ii«i'iiLougBI.Pr.,SM.16 *nd On. 
Sl UsiiariiiB, ...... ■"« 10 Ou. 10 

G.^', U..;,lim Drop. ..." " " " It 

B(w ftimranle*, .... Oa. 

Coal L>u Bad, " taaUunw. 

Pml Otgt. "" " " " 
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EUurly Genesee, M'Lauffhlin. Ida Green Gage, Schenectady 
Cathanne, are new, and of high pretensions: but little known, 
and some others are not well tested. Coe's Golden Drop is fine, 
further South. Coe*s Late Red, and Ickworth's Imperatrice, are 
adapted to a warmer climate. For the North, select Early Gen- 
esee, Peach, Imperial Ottoman, M'Laughlin, Royal Hative, Green 
Gage, Red Gage, Smith's Orleans^ Lombard, Corse's Nota Bcme, 
Autumn Gkige. and Blue Imperatrice for cooking. 

We can rnuiily select a dozen excellent kinds for market, but it 
is diflicult to say which one is the best of all. 
^ Eanst says, tnat owing to the destructive attacks of the curcu- 
lio, but few plums are ever matured there. 

KiRTLAND and Elliott recommend as the best twelve va- 
rieties — 

Jbr Market. Morocco, Drap d'Or, Imperial Ottoman, Impe- 
rial Gkige, Flushing Gaere, Yellow Gage, Duane's Purple, Smitn*t 
Orleans, Washington, Elfrey, Yellow Egg, Coe's Golden Drop. 

Par the Garden, Morocco, Drajp d'Or, Imperial Ottoman, Impe- 
rial Gage, Purple Favorite, Washmgton, Red Diaper, Green G^age. 
As Jenerson, Lawrence's Favorite, and many others, have not 
been fully tested, we cannot give an opinion as to their merits. 

The Pomolooical Convention at Buffalo recommend, 
as first-rate, Purple Favorite, Red Gage, Washington, Green 
Gkige, Imperial Gage, Jefierson, Bleecker's Gage, Red Diaper, 
Coe's Golden Drop. 

The National Convention of Fruit Growers recoin- 
mend, as first-rate, Jefierson, Green Gage, Washington, Purple 
Favorite, Purple Gage, Bleecker's Gage, Coe's Gralden Drop, 
Frost Gkige. Fhr Particular Locations^ Imperial Gage. 

Barry recommends Royal Hative, Green Gage, Imperial Gage, 
Washington, Jefierson, Lawrence's Favorite, Columbia. Huling*8 
Superb, Duane's Purple, Coe's Golden Drop. Common late Dam- 
son for preserves. 

Plums for the North. Goodale recommends for the beat 
3, Jefferson, Prince's Imperial Gage, Purple Gage ; for the best 
6, add Washington, Red Diaper, Coe's Golden Drop ; for the beat 
12, add Green Gage, Yellow Gage, Lombard, M'Laughlin, Red 
G^e, Brevoort's Purple. W. Gtogdale, South Orrington, Me., 
recommends for the best 3, Jefierson, Green Gage, and M'Laugh- 
lin ; for the best 6, add Washington, Imperial Gage, and Purple 
Gage ; for the best 12, add Lombard, Bleeker's Gage, l%iiitn*8 
Orleans, Red Gage, Imperial Ottoman, and Magnum Bonum, for 
preserves. Pinneo recommends for the best S, Early Orleans. 
Prince's Imperial Gkige, Purple Gage ; for the best 6, (or Sj add 
Duane's Purple, Blue DwarfGage, Green Gkige, Lombard^ Black 
Damson. For the best 12, add Royal Hative, Washmgton, 
Smith's Orleans, Columbia, Jefierson, Orange. We copy this 
list finr the North, from the Horticulturist. 

19* 
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THE COMMON CHERRY, (Cerasus vulgaris.) 

The Cherry commonly cultivated in d 
country, originated in Asia. It is of g 
diversity of form, size, age, and haw 
but usually of moderate size, though ^ 
erally of a rapid growth. Of course, it 
mostly rather short-lived, 3ret a few atta 
a large size and great age. It varies ftc 
a high, upright, to a low, spreading, s 
even weepmg form. Some varieties • 
very ornamental, as well as useftil. Mi 
zards, which are natural or seedling trees, are generally t 
largest and most durable ; but usually of poorer fruit. 

Uses. The Cherry is generall^r a very juicy, sweet, dfl 
cious fruit, highly valuable from its early appearance in t 
hot season. Most kinds are admirably adapted to the d( 
sert, and are very cooling and refreshing when fresh ftt 
the tree. Some varieties are acid, and are used in t« 
and pies; and various kinds are used for preserves, mi 
malade, jellies, conserves, and as condiments in many dit 
es. Some are dried and preserved. The wild Black chen 
and other similar varieties, are used in the preparation a 
liquors, particularly in those for medicinal purposes. Thi 
astringent quality renders them a valuable tonic, and as 
cordial, or syrup, they are excellent for the dysentery, cholei 
and jaundice. It is also a valuable stomachic. A cold i 
fusion of the bark is good for bilious affections. T1 
variety is excellent for shade, combining utility and omamfli 
We have noticed one tree, of superior vigor, and large fri 
that was 50 feet high and 20 inches diaSmeter at 18 y« 
old, yielding $10 worth of fruit annually, and as beani 
as an elm or other ornamental tree. 

Soil and Location. The Cherry will do well on vari 
soils, from moist to dry ; but the best soil is a deep, i 
low loam, of medium moisture, or rather dry. A 
where Indian com is not very hable to suffer from droi 
or wet, is best for the cherry. It bears more moistnie « 
the peach, or grape, and requires less than the apple, p 
or currant. 

The cherry is rather delicate. Many of oar finest 
do not succeed far north of this region, and they i 
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in the Soathem States. They do best in elevated, tderably 
eool locations, as great heat is injurious. The ra|»d growth 
of the cherry renders it liable to injury, as the young wood 
is tender, and the bursting of vessels, from the extremes of 
heat and cold, in low, warm, locations, causes the gum to 
ooase out, whidi is very injnnons, or destructive. 

PaoBAOATioir. A few good kinds, true to the parent, are 
raised firom the seed. But the most valuable varieties nsu- 
ally have no meat in the stone. We have planted quarts 
of atones from nearly all the best varieties, and got only two 
or three trees. Such will generally be new varieties, possibly 
superior, but generally inferior, tending to their origiiud 
wudness. From a quart of Warren's Truisparent, a rape- 
rior, though small cherry, we have 100 fine young trees, 
which we think, from their appearance, will be true. The 
iraluable varieties are propagated by budding and graft- 
ing. 

To obtain stocks, take the natural or common Mazzard 
dMny, which has thin flesh and plump seed, full of 
neat, well ripened, and let them remain a fiew days till the 
ilesh will wash off, and leave the stones clean. Then plant. 
But we prefer putting the stones in loam, and in a box 
open at top, and with cracks in the bottom to let water 
tbioagh. rut them in the earth, even with the surface, in 
the shade of a building, tree, or fence, and sow late in ML 
w early in spring ; or keep in the cellar, as recomm«Dded 
Ibr plum-stones. Sow in a deep, rich, well pulverized soil, 
tolerably dry, in drills from 1 to 3 feet apart ; cultivate well, 
and the trees win be large enough to set out in the nursery 
the next spring, and bud in Aug., and in two more yean 
ftenush a good sized standard tree. Tlie first fall lay them 
in by the heels, or if they stand out they are seldom injured, 
vid transplant into nursery rows eariy, as they start soon. 
Let the rows be 4 feet apart and the trees 1. Better to cut 
the trees down half way, cutting just above a ^oot, as 
they will grow far better. 

In a forward, wet season, that is becoming dry the latter 
part of summer, it may be best to bud the very last of Julj, 
or first week in Aug. Again, it may be warm and wet till 
into Sept., and early budding may fail, and late budding, 
even the first week of Sept., may be success(\il. 

As Ae Inrch-like bark of the cherry is qpt to cnrl and 
opm at the bud, the bands, when becoming tight, iboiild 
be loosened and re-tied. 
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In grafting the cherry, it is best to pat mois around the 
stock, and tie paper or matting over it, lest the son start the 
cement and cause the bark to curl. 

We have seen our common cherries growing finely in 
the little wild Red or Pigeon cherry. They will not SoxO' 
ish in the Black, or Choke cherry ; and probably in none 
that bear fruit in strings, as they are of a different species. 

Planting, Culture, Fruniito, &o. As trees vary mate- 
rially in their growth, some requiring a distance of 30 feet, 
others not more than 12 or 15, we iprefet planting tolerably 
near, say a rod, (160 to the acre,) or 21 feet, (100 to the 
acre,) for the same reasons as recommended on page 150. 

Keep the land well cultivated, but not rich, as the chary 
is a rapid grower, and a grcsat growth produces tender 
wood, so that freezing and thawing in winter are destructive. 
As a remedy, cultivate hardy kmds, and let the land be 
only moderately fertile, inducing constant and regular 
growth. Prune but little at the trunk, excepting to re- 
move decaying branches, as the gum will ooze out at the 
wounds. But prune at the end of the branches, as wi& 
the plum and peach. The cherry produces its fruit on wood 
two or more years old. 

Cherries occasionally blast, from heat, even when quite 
small, owing, mostly, to tenderness from rapid growth ; and 
the foreign varieties are injured by cold in the North. We 
think our native kinds, which are excellent, will bear exten- 
sion further north than has been the case with foreign viii- 
eties. 

Tan for Manure. Messrs. A. D. Williams dc Son, Box- 
bury, Ms., most skilful in cultivating fruit, as well as in 
farming and gardening, invigorate their old and decayinff 
cherry trees, and improve the young, by pladng around 
each large tree a small horse-load of spent tan, fresh fitMU 
the tannery, every 3 or 4 years. When it is laid arcHmd a 
tree, the fibrous roots penetrate it in every direction, showing 
that the effect is not merely mechanical, like that of Utter, in 
retaining moisture. The mcident of a fine, healthy gxowdi 
of cherry trees, where some tan was thrown, led to thif 
successful practice. Although we have seen the frtvorable 
effects of this applicEition, and have the testimony of so 
skilful cultivators in its favor, we advise its trial in a smaB 
way only, at first, as finesh tan is usually destructive to ycf- 
etation. 
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CassmiBS m TBt South. Cherries do not succeed at the 
Soath — the son is too lu>t; plant in cool situations, on 
northern ezposnres, on the back-side of buildings, or trees 
that will shade diem in die heat of the day. Bud or graft 
on natire, hardy trees. Shield the trunk and large bnmch- 
es from the sun, by straw, bocurds, mats, Ace. Try varions 
kinds from the North, or where they flourish, and select the 
hardiest. They £ul at Mobile. 

Chibjuss nr ths Wbst. The cherry often fails in the 
fertile regions of the West, owing, prolmbly, to a too warm 
dimatr, to a soil so rich in vegetable mould, that it produces 
a too loxoriant growth, and to a want of sufficient gravel| 
saad, and other elements in the soil. Mr. Ernst, o( Cin- 
dnnati, says to us on this subject, «Our climate is ill 
adapted to the growth and health of the cherry. The Early 
^hmond is tihe only sort, above the common Morello, 
ihdX flourishes and fruits abundantly in all situations and 
s^. Here and there a tree of the finer sorts seems to 
do well. This is owing, doubtless, to some peculiar protec. 
tlon, and perhaps to nourishment in the soil not yet well 
futderstooa.*' 

InsscTs. The curculio that stings the plum, sometimes 

punctures the cherry, also. The caterpillar, that is so de- 

attuctive to the apple tree, is equally injurious to the cherry. 

The canker-worm occasionally attacks it. But one of die 

^^_ most destructive insects that infest the cher- 

^^^feOBM^ ry is the slug. The slug-fly, that lays the eegs, 

^^^ g^ is about 4 of an inch long, the male smaBer, 

^ ^"^ the body glossy black. They generally ap- 

Ch^m/'Slug P^" ^^^ l^XieT part of May, or first of June, 
xjittrry-iMug. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ eggs, which are |daced in 

little semi-Knrcnlar incisions in the leaf, and usually on the 
under side. The slugs appear from the first of June to 
the latter part of July. They are first white, but soon cov- 
ered with a sticky coat. They are about half an inch long. 
Th^ will soon destroy the foliage, the fruit fiiils, die tree is 
diecked, and finally fails, if infested annually. The slugs 
come to their growth in 26 days, bury 1 to 4 inch^^in the 
ground, form cocoons in the earth, change to chrysalides, 
and in 16 days from their descent, they rise and lay ^gs 
ibr a second brood, which do not complete their transmr- 
mations until the next spring. 
Bemetk^. Dost the loliage, thoroughly, with dry wood- 
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ashes, or fresh slacked lime, when the dew is on. These 
adhere to the slimy slugs, and are sure. 

The black aphis appears early in summer, and by strict at- 
tention in killing all, with the fingers, on their first appearance, 
a numerous and destructive host may be prevented. Per- 
haps whale-oil soap, or strong soap-suds and tobacco-water, 
may kill them ; but the fingers are sure. 

Classification. Some authors make four classes, divid- 
ing the heart-shaped, or nearly heart-shaped, sweet cherries, 
into Bigarreaus, of firm flesh, and Hearts, of tender flesh ; 
and the round, or flattish acid cherries, into Dukes, of sub- 
SLcid quality, and Morellosy of acid quality. These distinc- 
tions are too nice for common observers, and nature ac- 
knowledges no such lines of demarkation, as there are 
almost imperceptible gradations from the texture of the 
teuderest Heart to the firmest Bigarreau ; and from the 
mildest Duke to the most acid Morello. 

We make only two classes, in which the distinctioDs are 
more natural and easy j yet, in some cases, a variety seems 
to belong to one class by its tree, and to another b^ its 
fruit. In new varieties, produced by a mixture of differ- 
ent classes, the characteristics of vsurious kinds, both in tree 
and fruit, become blended, so as to belong, exclusively, to 
no class, but partially to several ; so each variety must be 
described according to its own peculiarities. 

Class 1. Hearts and Bigarreaus. Rapid and lofty grow- 
ers, with large and pendent leaves, and sweet, heart-shaped, 
or nearly heart-shaped, fruit. 

Class 2. Dukes and Morellos. Slow growers, forming 
low, spreading trees ; dark-colored shoots ; darir green, nar- 
row foliage ; and round, tender, and acid, or sub-acid uroit. 

Varieties are now so numerous, that we have this deli- 
cious fruit, of excellent quality, for the space of two monUis, 
firom the 1st or 2d week in June, (in N. England,} according 
to the season, to the same time in Aug., and some cooking 
varieties continue much later. Nearly all our excellent 
kinds were of foreign origin a few years since, but now we 
have almost a complete assortment of natives, that rank 
among the highest. Nothing excels the Honey Heait, 
Sumner's Honey, Coe's Transparent, Downer's Late, Sweet 
Montmorency, Manning's Late Black, and some of Kirt- 
land's Seedlings. 

From hundreds of seedlings, which he raised from die 
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best yarieties, Prof. Kirtland selected seven highly yalnable 
kindBi which he placed at the disposition of Mr. F. R. 
EUiot, who figured and described them in the Horticulturist, 
from which we cop^, adding o^er important mat- 
ter direct ftam mm. To these *we add Kirt- 
land. We have recently obtained them, and find 
them very promising in the nursenr. 

1. Eaklt Purple Guigna. Rather small ^ pur- 
ple; tender) juicy^ sweet, with a pleasant, mild 
flavor. June 6 to 20. Recently imported -, prom- 
ising. Class 1. 

2. Mat J>vte, Early Duke. Medial; obtuse 
heart-shaped ; very dark red j flesh tender, melt- 
ing, juicy, slightly acid, but at full ma- ^*— ^ l/*^ 
tnrity rich and excellent. 15th to last ^ %7 \ 
of June. Answers to cook early, and is / \ 
long in use. A week earlier th^ Black I 2 I 
Tartarian. Tree of moderate growth, \ / 
lai^, spreading, a great bearer. One V / 
of the best early cherries, suited to vari- N ^ ^ ^ 
ous climates and soils. It endures the 

cUmate of the North as far as Maine. 
Fruit middling hardy. In this region 
are large trees 40 or 50 years old. For- 
eign. Ckss 2. (Outline 2.) 

3. BioARRBAU DE Mai, ^aumann'5 itfay. 
Small ; oval ; dark-red ; stem middling ; 
tenden juicy, tolerably sweet and good. 
June 5 to 20. A great bearer. Earliest 
of cherries, and as it ripens alone the 
birds eat them. Foreign. Class 1. 

4. The Doctor. RaUier small ; round- 
ish heart-shaped, distinct suture ; bright- 
yellow and red, beautifully blended 
and mottled; stalk medial; flesh 
white, tender, juicy, with a sweet 
and delightful flavor. Second week 
in June. Moderate growth, spread- 
ing, very productive. GocJl for 
the private garden. Class 1. Kirt- 
land. 

5. RocKPORT Bi&ARREAU. Very 
large ; roundish, heart-shaped ; 
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beautifiil dear deep-red, on amber grcrand ; flesh 
yellowish, firm, juicy, with a sweet, rich oavor. 
Bipens from 20 to last of June. Strong, uphig^t 
growth. As it is large, handsome, and excel- 
lent, it is highly valuable both for the market 
and private garden. Class 1. Kirtland. 

6. Ohio Beauty. Very large; flattish-oval, 
heart-shaped ; dark-red on pede-red ground, 
somewhat marbled ; stalk long, rather stout, in 
a deep, open cavity ; flesh white, very tender, 
delicate, juicy, with a fine flavor. Mid- 
dle to 20 June. Beautiful and excel- 
lent. Class 1. Kirtland* 

7. CoE*s Transparent. Medial: 
round; skin thin, pale-amber ana 
red ; stalk rather short, in a moderate 
depression; tender, melting, delicate, 
of a sweet, fine flavor. June 20 to 
July 10. Origin, garden of Mr. Cur- 
tis Coe, Middletown, Ct. The tree of vigorous, npci^ 
growth, and productive. Like many others, 
rather liable to rot in wet weather. Class 1. 

8. Early "White Heart. Medial; heart- 
shaped; whitish-yellow, red in the sun; stalk 
long and slim; flesh rather tender, melting, 
juicy, sweet, and very pleasant. Ripe 12 to the 
last of June. Tree very hardy, vigorous, a good 
bearer. Class 1. 

9. Sumner's Honey. Medial ; roundish, 
heart-shaped ; amber, half covered and marbled 
with pale red, very delicate and beautiftil ; stem 
medial ; flesh a little firm, tender, with a rich, 
sweet, delicious flavor. Ripe from the 20th June 
to 4th July. About half way between 
May Duke and Black Tartarean. Hardy 
in tree and fruit, a vigorous grower, 
and good bearer. Origin, by Gen. 
Clement Sumner, Dorchester, Ms. Very 
promising. Class 1. 

10. Knight's Early Black. Large ; 
obtuse heart-shaped ; purplish-black; stalk short, thkkt 
flesh deep-purple, firm, juicy, rich, and sweet. Tree spreed- 
ing. In size, color, and flaror, it nearly remnblet 1^ 
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Black Tartareani but is a little earlier. 
1. . 

11. BowTE&'s Eably Heart. Medial ; heart- 
shaped j pale-yellow and red j tender, juicy, pleas- 
ant, swaet. Middle of June. Foreign. Class 1. 

12. Davbnpobt, DavenporVs Early. The fruit 
nearly like tlus Black Tartarean, but rather 
more obtBse at the apex, more watery, ripens a 
few da3rs earlier; the tree is lower and more 
spreading; the leaves larger; the outer bark 
resembles birch. Downing, and others, 
who say the Davenport resembles the 
Black Heart, must have another kind in 
view, for we have searched it up in the 
Davenport family, in Dorchester, the| 
place of its origin. Class 1. 

13. Black Tartarean, Doubly Heart, 
formerly, in N. England. Very large; 
heart-shaped; skin glossy, purplish- _ 
black ; flesh purple, half tender, juicy, with a rich, pleasant 
flavor^ Stone small. Ripens, generally, from 
June 23 to July 4th. A very vigorous, upright 
grower, and great bearer. Leaves large. Rath- 
er tender for the cold region. The trees oc- 
casionally crack, the gum oozes out, and thev 
decline. The fruit middling hardy. Very sal- 
able from its large size. Origin, Russia. Class 1. 

14. Elton. Very large ; acute heart-shaped: 
skin thin, pale-yellow, mottled with bright red 
in the snn ; stem Idng and slender | flesh half 
tender, juicy, rich, luscious, of the highest qual- 
ity. Latter part of June. Tree vigorous, but 
ihoderate bearer. Foreign. Some 
.say this is identical with Flesh-colored 
Bigarrean ; but though similar in shape, 
it IS of a lighter color, and finer qual-j 
ity. Mr. Haggerston, a skilful horticul. 
torist, particularly in foreign fruits, 
says they are distinct. Class 1. 

15. Beixe db Choisey. Medial size ; 
roundish; pale-amber, mottled with 
yellowish-red in the sun ; transparent ; 
stalk short ; flesh amber, very tender, meliing, wilh a 

20 
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*uid (fix>m 4 years' trial) not liable to 

ss 1. Kirtland, 
ANTiSHy Early Richmond and Virginia of the 
mt, Commm Bed and Pie Cherry of the 
, Montmorency of the French. Medial; 
bright, darkish-red ; flesh melting, juicy, 
sprightly, rich, acid flavor. Mostly for 
■ ; but when very ripe, good for the d^ 
matter part of June into July. Tree ex- 
hardy in various climates, hot or cold, 
s and productive. Class 2. 
licHARDsoN. Very large ;, heart- 

but rather short, and tapering^ 

the point; very dark -red, in- 
to black ; stem rather short andj 

Flesh deep-red, half tender, 
charine, richj luscious flavor. 

1 June and first of July. It 
irell on or ofi" the tree. Good 
and bearer, rather upright, hardy in tree and finut. 
I tree, as far as known, in the 
of J. R. Richardson, Esq., Boston. 



Kibtland's Mart. Very large ; 
b, heart-shaped ; light and dark-red, 
I, on a yellow ground : stalk moder- 
j flesh light-yellow, half tender, rich, 
ith a sweet, high flavor. Ripens in 
season. Of excellent quality. Class 
tland, 

DowNiNo's Rbd Chebx. Tolerably 
obtuse, heart-shaped ; white, with 
k-crimson in the sun ;*" flesh yellow- 
r tender, of a sweet, luscious flavor, 
iy^ before Bigarreau. Dmoninj^s 
Class 1. 

iLAOK EAOI.E. Tolerably large ; 
heart-shaped ; purplish-black ; 
edial length, rather slender; 
»p-purple, rather tender, with 
est and finest flavor. A stand- 
excellence. Ripens the last 
), a few days later than the 
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Black Tartarean. Hardy, and suitable for 
the North; a good bearer, a good grower, 
rather spreBuling, forming a round, comoact 
head. Leaves large. English origin. Class 
I. 

25. Elliott's Fayosite. Bather small; pale 
amber-yellow, with a bright crimson-red 
cheek, marbled ; flesh pale amber, transpar- 
ent, tender, exceedingly delicate, juicy, and 
sweet, with a fine high flavor. Last of June 
to July 10. Very delicious. Fine lor the 
private garden. Class 1. Kirtland, 

26. Black Heart. Large medial. ; heart 
shaped; glossy, dark, pi^plish-blGu:k ; x'—^\/JL^*" 
stalk tolerably long, slender ; flesh dark- f XSF 
purple, tender, juicy, with a sweet, richj 
flavor. June 25 to 5 or 10 of July 
Hardy in tree, a vigorous grower, form-\ 26 
ing a large and durable tree. Suited to 
the North, even as far as Bangor> Me. 
Class 1. 

27. Hollaud Bioakkeau. Very large ; rather 
acute heart-shaped; pale-yellow, mottled with 
red in the sun; stalk long, slender, in a deep 
cavity ; flesh rather Arm, juicy, sweet and excel- 
lent. Leaves large, broad, light footstalks. 
First week in July. Tree vigorous and good 
bearer. Fruit beautiful. Class 1. 

28. Flesk-colored Biqarreau, Large^ Heart' 
shaped Bigarreau of Manning. Very large ; ob- 
long, rather acute heart-shaped ; yellowish flesh- 
color, marbled with bright red in the sun ; stalk 
moderate length, slim, in a narrow, deep cavity ; 
flesh nearly tender at full maturity, very juicy» 
sweet, pleasant flavor. A few days earli- 
er than Bigaxreau, and more profitable 
for market, being less liable to rot; su- 
perior to Napoleon Bigarreau, aa a bet^ 
ter bearer. French origin. Class 1. 

29. Hyde's Seedling. Tolerably large ; 
heart-shaped; pale-yellow, mostly pale- 
red in the sun ; stem rather short ; flesh 
half firm, tender, very joic^, with a 
pleasant, sprightly flavor. Ripe first of 
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ith Bigarreaa. Tree hardy, very vig- 
spreading, prodigious bearer. Fruit 

y hardy. One of the most profitable. 

led, recently, by S. & G. Hyde, New- 

lass 1. 

Sttbh^s Seedling. Large : obtuse heart- 

; distinct suture; skin tiiin, white pel- 

1 the shade, spotted with carmine dots, 

illiant red in the sun, marbling with 
red; stalk long and slender, in a 

shallow cavity ; flesh white, teiyler and 

nth a smart, lively and delicate flavor. 

) the 10th July. Growth remarkably 

and vigorous. W. R. 

Macedon, N. Y., in Horti- 

>t. Raised by Zera Burr, 

m. Class 1. 

iioARREAU, Yellow &M7n- 

/kite Bigarreau of Man- 

nd Kenrick, White Tar- 

(incorrectly) by many fruit- 
in N. England. Very 
obtuse heart-shaped ; 

lattened at the base ; pale, 

-yellow, with minute carmine dots, and 

\g of bright red in the sun ; stalk moder- 

gth, stout, in a wide depression; flesh 

How, quite firm, juicy, with a rich, 

delicious flavor. Last of June to 10th 

. Tree hardy, with vigorous growth; 
bearer. Large, broad leaves. A fina 
cherry in a good season, but with wet 

r when it is ripening, it rots much. We 

ten a tree that produced 915 worth one 

lually full the next, but not a bushel was 

le market. Foreign. Class 1. 

Florence. Large ; obtuse 

laped ; amber-yellow, mar- 

ith red, bright-red fruit in the 

tem moderate length, slender ; \ 32 

ellowish, firm, juicy, sweet, 

client. Hangs on long. June 

ily 20. Class 1. 
20» 
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53. Atfls. GfiHtf. Medial ; roondish ; Uaek ; 
flesh purple, J'^i^T* pi«3is^^3uii davor. Rather np- 
righ'.. npid giowr aund ereat hearer. Other late 
fa^ds are Mter. Orinn. Roxhury, Bis. 4 to 
12 July. Class 1. 

54. Cakxatioji. Bright, shming, msrUed-red ; 
round : stalk short and~ stoat : flesh tendeTi rich, 
sub-acid flavor. One of the best for cooking. 
Last of JuIt. Tree low growing, good beaver. 
Class 1. 

35. MAirsnxd's Late Black Hbabt. Large 
medial: roundish heart-shaped; dark-red; stem 
long, middle size : flesh bright-red, half tender, 
rather juicr, spirited, with a pleasant, 
luscious flavor. Ripens 1 to 10 of Joly, 
with Honey Heart. We have noticed 
the original tree at Salem; it is hardy, I 
Tery vigorous, large and beautiful, from 
its immense foliage, which screens the 
frnit from the birds. Great bearer, and 
the fruit pretty hanly. Class 1. 

3d. Xapoleox Bigarreau. Very large; rather oUoBf 
heart-shaped : pale-yellow, inclining to amber, o 
spotted with deep-red, and marbled with crimson 1 1 
in the sun ; stalk short, stout, in a narrow cavity ; If 
flesh very firm, juicy, with an excellent flavor. / / 
The former part of July, with Downer's Late, 11 
and Honey Heart. The' growth is luxuriant and 1 1 
beautiful. A moderate bearer, generally ; there / 
are exceptions, Eirtland says, hardy and pro- 
ductive, but frait slightly inclined to decay, and 
little deficient in richness. Class 1. 

37. HoNEv He4rt, Rodgtrs Pale Red, Spar^ 
hawk's, Honey. Medial ; flattish-roundish, heart- 
shaped ; skin thin, glossy, bright amber-red, 
bled, blotched, and specked with pale-yel- 
low; stalk moderate length, slender ; flesh 
jrellowish, very tender, melting, very 
juicy, with a pure, sweet, and most de- { 
licious flavor. One of the very best. 
Stone large. 1 to 12 July, with the 
Downer. Tree hardy, vigorous, and 
productive. Doubdess a native. Capt. 




8, of Newton, found it in that tofw% and 
lated it a kmg time since. Class 1. ft 

•ATS BioABiiBAa. Largpe ^ obtuse heart- // 
nch yellow ground, with red ch^dc, U 
4 nearly all red, occasionally If 
tyut id f stalk medudy in a dero, // 

vkv : MiNm ycUowish, firm, jnicy, licn, // 
ble flavor; pit small. Abeot the it 
x/^« Class 1. Kirtlaad. U 

10^ . Jiomut't Late. Large medial; 
V . slightly heart^haped ; light- 

u with yellow; stalk ladier 
»4 ci 'j flesh very tender^ 

f y, sweetish, wim a very x-^^^JL"**"^ 
b4y|J(niliartosomeMaazards, /^ ^^^^ X 
./ lascious flavor. Fourth to / V 

of July. Tree remarkaUy I I. 

vigorous, a great and sure I / 

Buxd the fruit the hardiest of all y / 

the rot, which often destroys Vs,^ ^^/^ 
ti 5 of tender fruit. We ^^ ' *^ 
ill ripening flne at the close of a 
» v» «/et weather, when most cherries, 
some cases all others, rotted. Origi- 
r S. Downer, Esq., a veteran pomcno^ 
Itorchester, in this vicinity. Class 1. 
•AXOE Red Bioa&rbau. Very lar|;e; 
eart-shaped, distinct suture; yellowish^ 
I, dark-red in the sun ; stalk large, in a 
vity ; flesh yellowish, reddish next the 
rm, of a rich, fine flavor. Second week 

Tree vigorous. Class 1. 
LUBRicAN Amber, Bloodgoad^s Hoiuf. 
, roundish, inclining to heart-shaped; 
indented at the point ; sldn thin, 
mber. mottled with bright red; 
mcr. ider, in a slight cavity; 
Q wolor, tender, sweet, very 
oU t, but not high flavor. 
., .* jly 5 to 15. Great bearer. 
« by Daniel Bloodgood, ilushr 
/. Class 1. 
Latb Hoiray. Laige medial; 
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heart-shaped j bright-red, specked and mottled 
with yellow ; stem 2 inches long, slender : very 
tender, melting, juicy, of a sweet, lively navor. 
Similar to Honey Heart in appearance ; one week 
later. Class 1. 

43. Lbmercier. In size, form, color, qual- 
ity, and time, nearly the same as Late Duke. 
Messrs. Hovey have this fruit. Class 1. 

44. English Morello, Morello. Tolerably 
large; roundish; nearly black; flesh reddish- 
purple, tender, juicy, of a pleasant sub-acid 
flavor. Last of July and flrst of Aug. Mod-j 
erate growth. 'Class 2. 

45. Late Duke. Large ; obtuse 
heart-shaped; dark-red; flesh yel- 
lowish, tender, juicy, with spright- 
ly, rich, acid flavor. Excellent for 
cooking and for the dessert. Ri- 
pens latter part of July, and con- 
tinues 3 or 4 weeks. Vigorous and 
good bearer. Does well in Ught 
soils. Class 2. 

46. Elkhorn, TradescanOs Black Heart, Very 
large; heart-shaped; black; stem short, in a 
deep cavity ; flesh very firm, tough, of pleasant 
flavor, though not first-rate ; it is salable innn 
its large size and lateness. Middle of July, a 
week after Honey Heart. Class 1. 

47. RuMSEv's Late Morello. Large ; round- 
ish, heart-shaped ; rich, Uvely, red ; very juicy 
and melting, but very acid. Last of Aug. to 
Oct. Lately originated by Dr. J. S. Rumsey, 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y. Class 2. 

48. Plumstone Morello. Large ; 
roundish, and slightly hean-shaped; 
deep-red , stalk moderate length, slender ; 
flesh reddish, tender, juicy, of a pleasant, 
acid flavor. One of the best for cooking. 
First of Aug. Vigorous and productive. 
Class 2. 

49. Wendell's Mottled Bigarreau. 
Large; obtuse heart-shaped; purplish-red and mottled; 
stalk medial ; flesh firm, crisp, juicy, high flavored. Ripeni 
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with Downer. Origin, garden of Dr. H. Wendell, Albany, 
N. Y. New. Class 1. 

50. Hyde's Late Black. Medial ; obtuse heart-slmped ^ 
parplisb-black ; flesh half firm, melting, joicy, IcueiOBB. 
My 10 to 20: Resembles Black Eagle, but is later. By 
Messrs. Hyde, Newton, Ms. 

51. Black BIG ABftEAU of Savoy. Large; heart helped; 
black ; fle^ purple, very firm, rather rich and pleasant, bat 
not juicy. Pit large. Keeps long, on (x off the tree. July 
10 to 20. Foreign. Class 1, 

52. Belle Maonifique. Large; round; li^ht-red, mot- 
tled with dark-red; stalk rather long; flesh juicy, latlwr 
acid. First rate for cooking and preserving, and well rip^ 
ened pretty good for the dessert. Moderate grower, good 
bearer. Adapted to northern culture. La^t of July. 
Class 2. 

52. Warreit's Transparent. Small ; roundish, heart* 
shaped ; pale-yellow and red; flesh very tender and deli- 
cious. The stone is seen through the fruit. Rijpe July 15 
to 25. Small, but valuable for its lateness and nne quality. 
Vigoroas and hardy. The pit full of meat. J. L. L. F. 
Warren, Brighton, Ms. Class 1. 

54. Sweet Montmorenw, AUetCs Swett Monimi^iru$, 
Bather small; roundish ; bright-red, partially mottled ; very 
sweet and luscious. Last week m July and first im Ang. 
Keeps well, or or off the tree. Good grower and bc»fer. 
Raised by J. F. Allen Esq., Salem, Ms. Class 1. 

55. Late Kentish, Pie Cherry. Medial ; roondislf ^ 
deep-red ; very tender, juicy, and quite acid, even in perfec* 
tion. Terv hatdy, and the seeds produce the same. First 
of Aug. Native. Class 2. 

Ornamental Varieties. J^fp Thubie FUmering is a 
beautiful tree, with a profusion ^ large flowers, resembline 
white roses. It bears no fruit, but the tree is large lua 
lofly. Dwarf Double Flentering has similar flowers, but 
not so beautiful ; it is only a aSnih. Chinese Douhle Flem* 
ering is dwarfish; has beautiftri, white, ^mble flowers, 
tin^d with pink. WUd Blacky under high cultui^, forms a 
beautiful, vigorous tree, and the fruit is valuable fo^ medicine. 
IVeepim^ or AViaints, is small, slender, and weeping ; with 
fine, delicate leaves, and small, acid fruit. 
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Doctor, Ohio Beauty, Rockport Bigarreau, Coe's Transparent, 
Sumner's Honej, Cleveland Bizarreau, Richardson, Kiitland's 
Many, Late Biaarreau, Wendell's Mottled Bigarreau, Hyde*8 
Late JSlack, ana other kinds, are new and very promisinff, bat 
not generally tested. The fruit is fine, and they are native oardy 
varieties that bid fair to rank high. 

KiBTLAND AND Elliott (pages 227, 8) recommend, 

Fbr th^ Private Garden. 

1. Doctor. 

2. Rockport Bisarreau. 

3. Kirtland's Mary. 

4. Knight's Early Black. 

5. Elton. 

6. Holland Bigarreau. 

7. Black Eagle. 
The best No. 2. Best three, 2, 4, 6. Best six, add 3, 10, 11. 



8. Belle de Ghoisy. 

9. Elliott's Favorite. 

10. Delicate, (new, — not 

scribed^ 

11. Late Bigarreau. 

12. Downer's Late Red. 



de- 



Par Market, 



1. No. 29, Kirtland's Seedlings. 

2. Rocknort Bi^rreau. 

3. Cleveland Bigarreau. 

4. American Heart. 
6. Ohio Beauty. 

6. English Amber. 

7. Late Bigarreau. 



8. Holland Bigarreau. 

9. Downer's Late Red (Down- 

er.) 

10. Black Tartarean. 

1 1 . Early Richmond (Kentish.) 

12. Napoleon, (Napoleon Big- 
arreau, Ed.) 



4 choice kinds at difierent periods, 1, 3, 4, 7. 

Downing, in his Horticulturist, 1846, recommended the 12 fol- 
lowing Choice Hardy Cherries, for the Middle States. Black 
Tartarean, Black Eagle, Early White Heart, Down ton, Downer's 
Late, Manning's Mottled, Flesh-Colored Bigarreau, Elton, 
Belle de Choisy, May Duke, Kentish, Knight's EbltIy Black. 

The National Convention or Fruit Growers recom- 
mend as first rate. May Duke, Black Tartarean, Black Eagle, Big- 
arreau, Knight's Early Black, Downer, Elton, Downton. 

Barry recommends for a succession from June to August, 
May Bigarreau, or Beauman's Mav, Knight's Early Black, 
May Duke, Black Tartarean, Elton, Napoleon Bisarreau, Belle 
de Choisy. Sparhawk's Honey Bigarreau or Yellow Spanish, 
Black Elagie, I)owner's Late, Carnation, Belle Magnifique^ Larffe 
Enfflish Morello. The three last are fine late tart cherries, lor 
cooking, and with the May Duke and Belle de Choisy are of 
slower growth, and form small sized trees : the others are all 
rapid growers, and form handsome pyramidal shaped trees. 

Cherries for the North, uoodalb says that the only 
cherries which prove hardy and good with him, are the Down- 
ton, Downer, Elton, Black Easle and May Duke. Pinned sajrt 
that the Kentish is hardy. Black Heart, Black Tartarean, Hyde's 
Seedling, Downer, and May Duke, do pretty w«ll. 
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THE GRAPE, (Vitis.) 

The Grape was one of the first fruits that claimed the 
attention of man, and now, where it receives due care, in a 
climate adapted to its culture, it ranks among the finest 
fruits. The grapes cultivated so extensively in Europe were 
originallyfrom Asia. In 1830, France produced 14,000,000,000 
pounds of grapes, which indicates a genial clime, thou^ far 
from its native home. This fruit is admirably adapted to 
small premises From very little land, and that used also 
for various other purposes, with trifling care, and that care a 
pleasure, a family may have a liberal supply of luscious 
grapes. Excepting in compact cities, there is scarcely a 
dwelling where this luxury may not be enjoyed fresh from 
the vine. 

Uses. The grape, like the melon, is cooling and refresh- 
ing in warm weather ; hence the importance of cultivating 
early kinds, especially in the North, for we do not relish re- 
frigeraAt fruits, 

" When November comes with looks of woe, 
And thin locks fleckered o'er with snow." 

This fruit is among the most delicious, and it has a very 
salutary effect on the system, being both nutritious and me- 
dicinal. It attenuates the blood, and gives it a free circula- 
tion, delighting the young and renovating the old. Taloen 
freely, it is diuretic and laxative. It has often proved effect- 
ual in severe cases of dysentery, even curing whole armies. 
In inflammatory complamts, it allays thirst and reduces heat. 
It is also useful in phthisical and pulmonary disorders. Dried 
grapes or raisins arc used very extensively. They are good 
for the dessert and in various ways of cooking. The pure 
wine of the grape is, in some cases, highly valuable for its 
salutary and remedial effects ; but, like many other blessings, 
liable to be perverted. He that is whole ne^ls not a phy- 
sician. 

The grape is naturally the wine-producmg fhiit, those 
that are well adapted to this purpose being alone sufficieot. 
In Cincinnati ana vicinity, 23,000 gallons of wine were made 
in 1845, mostly from the Catawba, and the vineyurds were 
extending. Domestic wines are superior to imported, as al* 
eohol is added to the foreign to preserve them, and poisonoas 
wbstances to correct their acidity. 
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,AMD Location. The soil should be light, deep, jkhj 
dry, with a good share of gravel or sand, and a dry 
1 : and for wine, a calcareous soil should be choeen, 

should be freely added. The wine-dressers of Ohio 
:jular on this point. Any land naturally well adafjl- 

ian com, ana put in good condition for a crop, will 
,v%/d grapes. Some varieties will grow where it is tol- 
wet, but generally the crop is surer and better on a 

t Sprapes adapted to the climate will floorish in almost 
»tion, but hill-sides and moderate elevations are pref- 
A warm, sheltered location, or southern exposure, 
Q desirable to bring a late variety to maturity. On 
nds the extremes of heat and cold are greater, and 
e injurious, but much depends on the kind. On the 
' mountains and high hills, storms and winds are xoi* 
ble. In a hot climate, use a northern exposure for 
dnds that flourish better further north, umgworth 
I a northern exposure, not only for the advantages of 
tion. but because the land is richer. If convenient) 
% near exposure to the sea. On steep hillsides, ter- 
>f stone or sods should be formed. 
PAOATioN. New varieties are produced by seed j and 
»le kinds are propagated by layers, cuttings, and by 

f. The greater the number of kinds cultivated to* 
,the more varieties they produce from seed. Bycro8»- 
ation, (page (35,) a hybrid between any two varietiea 
e produced. A late grape may be improved by a cross 
n early one, a small with a large, dec, dec. Clean the 
oy washing, and plant in fall, or put in sand, as other 
and plant in sprihg, in a rich, meUow soil. In fall, the 
lai, heap the earth up around the tender vines, or take 
IP and bury in light soil, the same as trees are laid in 

heels, (page 49,) only cover all over. At one or two 
c^d, set out as standards. 

trs. This is the surest mode, and brings forward 
emd fruit the soonest. We have had fine fruit, and a 
growth of vine, the second year, ftom layers. Layers 

wood may be made in spring or early in June j ci 

rood, in June or early in Jidy. Good layers will be fit 

AS standards after one season's growth j those that art 

, or were made late, and an not irdl nxHed^ auij iMk 

21 
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saved from winter as yoong seedlings, and set oat tx 
one year more in the nnrscry, or, with doe care, plant 
permanently. (Pages 31, 49.) 

Cuttings admit of rapid multiplication. They 
cnt late in &11 or early in winter, and buried in a i^ 
In spring, cut off each end close to a bod, leaving « 

aboat a foot long, and plant o«««a 
deep, rich, moist soil, partially 
if convenient, ixith the top bud v 
one half inch in soil, with a littli 
by it that the place may be know 
the earth loosened over the bud ii 
15 days. This is surer than to 
A Cutting planted, the end out to dry. In fall, cot 

to 2 or 3 eyes, and bury up in 
or lay in as seedlings. (Page 144.) They need 2 
growth to be fit for setting as standards. Some native 
are hard to start from cuttings. Propagate such by la 
Graf tins. Some graft with success early in spring, 
the vines bleed, or the bleeding may be partially s 
with cement. To prevent bleeding, and to allow the 
become thick, which is an aid to success, wait till the 
are developed. Remove the earth around the vine, ai 
it off 2 or 3 inches below the surface, insert the scioE 
other cleft grafting. Apply cement, replace the eart 
covering the lower bud of the scion, and leaving ] 
upper bud, two being sufficient. If the stock be veij 
insert the scion into a gimlet hole, as a spile, 
the stump be an inch in diameter, put in two scions, 
well set in vigorous stocks, generally grow freely, an 
the next year. Some splicegraft above the ground 
scions use common cuttings, of the last year's grow 
wood of which was well ripened or firm in the fall, 
soft wood at or near the top of the vine should be re 
They may be kept as cuttings, or saved in the same n 
as scions generally. Page 34. The surest and least 
blesome way is to bury them 6 to 10 inches deep, a: 
as cut from the vines. 

Dr. Eastbum Sanborn, Andover, Ms., has various 

nious and valuable modes of budding and grafting. I 

grape, he cuts out a bud with a small portion of wood 

same side only, which he makes into the fonn of a ^ 

inserts as in cleft grafting. 
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Budding. Dr. S. bods the grape, by cutting a bud oat of 
the scion, nearly an inch long, straight on the side opposite 
the bud, (Oj) and cut off at each end, on the bud side, to an 
edge, (bf b.) The wood on the stock is raised by cutting up 

~ and down the vine, and 

the bud is nicely fitted, 
the raised wood (c, c) cov- 
ering the part where the 
bud-piece was shaved off. 
This\ is done in spring, 
after the vine has nearly 
leaved out, and in the summer.* 

Culture and Manure. After preparing the land by deep 
ploughing, and a well-manured crop tnat tends to the pulver- 
ization of the soil, subsoil, trencn-plough, or trench with 
the spade, 20 inches deep, placing much of the surface soil 
at the bottom. Subsoiling is not so good as the other pro- 
cesses, as it only loosens the subsoil, without removing or 
mixing it much with the upper layer. 

After the vines are planted, the soil should be kept loose 
by frequent stirring, and all grass and weeds destroyed. At 
first, stir freely and deeply near the plants, but as the roots 
extend, be careful and not disturb them, but still stir hehtly 
above them, and deep around them, making a fine bed in- 
viting their extension. Long^A'orth ploughs m his vineyards, 
bat soon discontinues ploughing as the roots become extend- 
ed. Mulching (pa^e 50) is excellent, especially in hot, dry 
weather. It has doubled the crop, and prevented mildew. 
Ck)mmon animal manures are good as a preparation of the 
land, or for young vines; but forbearing vines, compost the 
animal manure, as the irregular and rapid growth, from sod- 
den decomposition of manure, injures the grape, producing 
blight, rot, &c. Ashes alone are a good manure. Cinders 
from the blacksmith's forge are excellent. Soap-suds are a 
good liquid manure ; so are sink water and urine, and better 
to mix all and let them ferment. Bone manure is one of the 
best for grapes. Apply it moderately if it be fine, but liber- 
ally in whole bones or large pieces, as it will decompose 
slowly. The best manure is leaves and trimmings of vmes, 
baried around the roots. The analysis will aid the cultivaunr. 

• MOTE. When Dr. 8. pive ui an account of theae modes, bii scfoni were ▼air floar. 
tif'Wf t bat in aaavar to recent inqoiriee, he aaja that aena fiiiled from the Mat ef 
Muamer. Therefore we present the aubleet for trial only, honiaf it will aid oChui Ik 
•zperimenta. Some have aucceeded bj eottiar off hiida wwi pieeea of viM t «r t 
iacaea lonf , insertiaf as above, and scarfinif a little at the ends. 
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Ajtaljfsis 0/ the Ask of the Wild Orape Vine. 



Potash 

SoOa 

Chloria« 

Sulphuric wcil 

PtiL^phate ot* lume 

Fhu>i>hate o( peroxide ivon .... 

Carbouic acid 

Lime * 

Ma^n^esia 

SU« 

Soluble silicia •••.•.... 
Coal and orgame matter 



Wood. 


Bark. 


20^ 


1.77 


2.06 


0.27 


0.02 


0.40 


0.23 


tnoe. 


15.40 


5M 


1.20 


5.04 


34.83 


32.22 


\1X\ 


39.32 


4.40 


0.80 


2.80 


14.00 




0.30 


2.20 


1.70 



101^1 



100,86 



Plaxtixo IX VixsTAKDS ^XD GAmDiiis. LoBgwoith, win 
has 70 acres, in vineyards, plants in rows, 6 feet apart, with 
the vines 3 or 4 feet apan in the row. Dr. Flagg, of CHn- 
cinnati, in an able treatise on the grape, reoommends 5 or 6 
\>j 24 or 3 teet. Flant good layers or one year, or euttiligl 
of two years* growth, and they will gcnereUy bHur tonM 
irait the second year, and a good crop the third, hk com* 
mon garden culture, vines are set near borders, and in oihtf 
convenient places, and generally (rom 5 to 10 feet apart. 
The vineyards about Cincinnati genenlly yield about 150 
bushels to the acre, which make 400 gallons of wine. SooA 
set the average yield of vines at 200 galloiis. 

Ci'LTivATiox uxDEK Glass. Iu Cultivating fiireign grapei, 
glass houses are indispensable, to prevent the effects of sod- 
den chansres, by moderating the extremes of heat and cold, 
and producing an equilibrium similar to the equable temper- 
ature of Europe. Some foreign grapes require aitiflcial 
heat, others ripen well in a cM housty that is a glasB hoass 
without ftre heat. Most foreign grapes may be raised in N. 
England, under glass, by solar heat. Yet artificial beat is 
used for forcing these and other kinds, in order to bring 
them forward at a time when there is a scarcity of froit. 

Some natives are improved by cultivation under glast. 
By forwarding and retarding houses, which may be made 1^ 
didferent apartments in the same building;, fine grapes luay 
be had every month in the year. 
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Make a grape house about 2 feet high in front, (a,} 15 to 

16 feet wide, and 12 feet 
high at the back, (6,) and 
any desired length. Make 
a border of sandy loam, 
£lf ^^ trenched 2 feet deep, rich 

with compost, and other 
manures recommended 
for the grape. Let it ex- 
tend 6 or 8 feet inside, 
and 12 or 15 outside. If 
Qrapery. vines are to be planted at 

the back wall, the border should extend the whole width c€ 
the house. If the location be moist, drain it, or elevate the 
bcMxter, so as to have a dry sub-soil. Plant the vines about 
1 foot from the wall, and 3 or 4 feet apart, one under 
each rafter, for the sjpur system ; but for the cane system, 
they should be 6 or 8 feet apart. To manage a glass house, 
and more especially a hot house, well, requires much skill 
and experience. Allen's work on this subject is excellent. 

Trainino. There are several systems of training, and 
various modes without any regular system, by training the 
viiies in any way, according to convenience, taste, or fancy. 
The spur system is most common in glass houses, and fan 
training in open culture. In any mode of culture, spurs, 
brandies, or whole vines may be cut back, so as to have the 
advantages of the renewal system. Vines may be trained 
in any desirable direction, (even under groimd,) to buildings, 
trees, walls. &c., and then trained in the cane, spur, or um 
form upon them. 

The Canty or Renewal System. The first season one branch 
^ If is trained up ; in the fall this is cut back 

to 3 or 4 eyes, and the next season 

_i another is trained up, and the first is 

D\ extended ; both are then laid down and 

( trained horizontally, near the surface ; 

/and from each a cane is trained up, 

\ (a,a.) The next season these will bear 

( fruit, and two more canes, (b^b,) trained 

up to bear fruit the next season, when 

a, a are cut out near the horizontal 

branch, leaving one eye, and new j^"*^ 

ThB Cam SifBten. trained, and 80 on. Dr. W. C. ChM 

21* 
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of South Natick, Hs., trains in Ihii wtj. and he hax ml w 
fine IssbeUas an inch in diameler. Some train up the 
main rine perpendicolarlj an a building, lo a cooTenient 
place, and then extend canes hahzoniaUT, and renew ii 
abore. The cane sfstem gives eicelleDI (jroit, as il is nl' 
ways rai new wood; but the yield is generally larger (^ spoi 
at (an training. Tbe cBnes-aiumld be as moch a> 2 feel 
apart, ir the vine is strong, the horizontal branches maf 
be eitetided. so as to have 8 or 10 canes. 

T/it SpwT Syitcn 13 the training up 
of tbe mala stem, and of spit is horizon- 
UUt, leaning back the spars, annual- 
Ij. 'to 2. 3. or \ eyes of the new 
wood, according to the strength of the 
Tine, and number of the spors. 

When the spots have extended loo 
fai. cut out a pari, yearly, training up 
new ones, thns changing all the old 
wood lo new : and as the vines become 
old and nnpnxioctive. cut down part 
at a lime, and train np new ones. 
This will combine the cane and spur 
method, and is an excelteni system. z 

Tkt Em.oi Tnt 5rif«<.(page 55.) '' 
or other convenient moder, are j 
tised in vinevanis. and in com 
garden culture, or in training grapes ■ 
in )-ardj, by walls. Irws, boildings, ' , 

Ik. In gardens or vineyards, a trel- jTX ^/'t/* 
lis may be llirmed by setting posts, or — — ^ ''-" 
stakes 6 or S feel hifh. and nailing on 
nnnoH' strips of boards, or staJces t 
alone are saficient. if set 15 or 20 : 
inches apart. In vineyards, where ^^ 
the vines are abont 3 or'j feet apart, ^ 
sometimes only one stake is set to a rine, and the lateral or 
oblique branches air trained to ihe neighboring stakes. 

Pavinxij of grapes ii not gener^y well nnderstood. 
Some di> not prune at all at ihe proper season ; Ihey hava a 
mass iif vines and onlv a little frtiit. and that poor. Anoth- 
er alvutxlity. which is oilen added to the above, is cutting 
off the vuung shoots in snuuner. just above Uie fruit, and 

•DDiMiDtrs still wone. picking off tbe leamloa '- 

'hiil h> Ihf sun 
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Bwands to the leaves, and there mingles with 
■• bed bjr the foliage, then it is digested, or elab" 
liw xvod, which descends to noimsh the plant. So 
I ate the leaves, that a blight on the foliage destrojrt 

and a frequent repetition is death to the plMiL 

, not the finiit, should be exposed to the sun. We 
■ woint, as thousands mistake, and grapes are genk* 

lahaged. 
iMuUg the vine young prevents the growth of tht 
t little should be d(me fear a year or two after it is set. 
. or early in Dec., all vines m open culture should ba 

srally. If pruned in spring, before leaved out^ 
m tileed I they may bleed in spring if pruned in win- 

rouiing rather tender vines, leave more wood than 
as scxne may be killed, and finish pruning in 
• soon as the leaves are nearly developed^ wh^i the 
lie vine mav be seen. In summer allow a. good 
bejond the miit, and about midsummer, pinch off 
\ of the branch^ to check them, and cut out ieeUe 
and branches on which there is no fruit ; then there 
mach foliage to absorb matter, and prepare nutti- 
id by checiong the growth of wood, it will be ^ppra*^ 
to perfect the fruit. The two great errors are in neg- 
o cut off useless wood in fall, and in depriving the 
useful foliage by close pruning in summer. 

grapes are pruned severely, leaving 2 to 4 eyes of 

reason's growth ; but with native vines, several fbet 

much depending on the peculiar nature of the vine, 

vary much,) number of branches, vigor of the plants 

&c. Some will bear on a large extent of vine : otii* 

. forcing by close pruning, else the fruit will udl or 

Buner pruning is not necessary, excepting to remove 

branches, and laterals that bear no fruit ; bol 

ere is sufficient growth bsyond the fruit, check it, hf 

off the top, and keeping it reduced, not allowing the 

sxpend its resources m making wood that is reguded 

BS, and cut off as soon aa it is grown. 

cases, liberal pruning late in fall is iiecessary, M 

9 limited at their roots ; and the shoots never bear btti 

crop being wholly on the last year's srowth, w^oh 

Aiiiportance of constantly outtmg banc, and malE- 
^ood ; and those papts that grow late do nel ngm 
produce trait. 
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Some, whq grow grapes under glass, pinch off the main 
shoots 2 or 3 eyes from the fruit, and they would do the 
same in open culture ; but with vigorous natives we prefer 
a larger growth, allowing the vines to run till July, even if 
they extend 6 or 8 feet, or more. 

The vine, left to nature, sets more fruit than it can per- 
fect, so the value of Xh6 crop depends on judicious prunmg. 

Reduction of Fruit. Grapes generally overbear, which 
is injurious to the vine, often producing exhaustion, and the 
fruit is far inferior when abundant. The best mode of reduc- 
tion is by close pruning, so as to prevent much fruit from 
setting. If too much sets, thin it m season, that the juices 
of the vine may not be wasted on what must be removed. 
Excessive bearing is injurious to all plants. 

Bleeding. Grape vines usually bleed profusely cm being 
cut or injured, in the spring, before the leaves are developed, 
which is injurious, as the sap is the Ufe of the plant. In 
case of accidental injury, wet a piece of bladder, and tie 
several thicknesses tight over the wound j if the force of sap 
is great, this is hardly sufficient ; but sheet India-rubber is 
effectual. Dr. C. T. Jackson, of this city, a distinguished 
chemist, whose experiments and investigations have thrown 
much light on the subject of cultivation, cut off a grape 
vine, and applied a glass tube tightly to the stump, and the 
sap rose 26 inches, and ran over, so great was the power of 
expulsion. Some suppose that bleedmg is not injurioos, or 
that it may be beneficial ; but this wants confirmation. 

Mildew is frequently very desmictive to grapes, more 
especially under glass, and in sheltered situations, where 
there is not a good circulation of air. Sulphur or lime 
has been used with success, and better where both are 
used together. The peculiar region of grapes is a region of 
sulphur. They flourish well on Mount Etna, where once 
flowed rivers of lava. 

Strew lime and sulphur on the soil and dig them in li^tly. 
One may be sufficient. Plaster may be us«d, as it is a sul- 
phate of lime ; it contains both of these ingredients. The 
following is used with success. Put half a pound of sul- 
phur and one peck of quicklime into a tight oarrel. Ptour 
on bpiling water, sufficient to slack the lime. Pour 3 sallons 
soft water on the top, stir well, and let it settle. In 24 horns 
take the clear water from the top, and put into a stone jar 
for use. Add half a pint of it to 3 gallons of water, and 
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ply with a syringe or otherwise, when the grapes are seu 
ig, twice or thrice a week, for 2 or 3 weeks. It will not 
jure foluige or fimit, and is a good manore. Covering the 
oand, in out-door culture, several inches deep with straW) 
a-weed, or other litter, is one of the surest prerentiyeflL 

it guards against the extremes of heat and cold, ana 
t drought, and it greatly increases the crop, 
rs. Rose bugs are often very injurious, devouring 
I foliage, which checks the growth and destroys the 
D|». They are difficult to kill, as a corrosive sutetance 
at will kill them will also destroy the fotiage and injure 
uder shoots. They must be attacked with offensive sub- 
inces that are harmless to trees. (Page 73.) Lime aah- 

and plaster sprinkled on the vines when the dew is on, 
HTensive to the rose bug, but not destructive, nor always 
ttual in driving them. The span worm is an insidiotu 
iciny, lying close to the stem of the leaf. Most easily de» 
toyed by the fingers. The great green worm is occaskm- 
ly seen on the grape vine, but is easily destroyed, flrom its 
rge size. The Thrips, or vine-fretter, and many other in- 
ets, infest the grape, which may be destroyed as recoih- 
mded on page 73. 

Preserving. Grapes are kept in good condition until win^ 
r or spring, by bemg packed in cotton-batting ; kiln-drkd 
beat bran is also goc^ ; so is perfectly dry saw-dust, ot 
rk-dust. Various other substances are good, but they 
0Hld be perfectly dried by a strong heat. After being 
idced, keep in a dry place, as cool as possible without 
tezmg. 

We nave kept grapes several months in excellent condi- 
m, by laying them into small baskets, on piaper, 4 to 8 
larts in each, covering them with paper, cotton, or a cloth, 
id hanging them up in a well aired, dry room. This is 
le of the best modes. 

Grapes are imported in fine condition, packed in cork- 
ist, or ground cork. They may be kept long in stone jars, 
ith or without cotton, or other suitable materials. Fit the 
ver close by paper around it, and then tie several layers 

paper closely over the top, and keep cool. Cotton wad-' 
ng IS better than batting, as it is gjaaned, a^d does not 
\tSi to the firuit, but it is dearer. 
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Foreign Grapes, (Vitis vinifera,) 

Nearly all the grapes cultivated under glass in this 
are foreign, and no foreign grape holds a high rank 
other purpose, not even in our warm or hot climate 
winters are too cold, our summers too hot. They 
cline. They have failed in the East, West, North, an 
after many years' trial, and numerous and varied 
ments, under the most skilful and persevering cultiv 

Longworth made experiments on 10.000 importe 
from different parts of Europe, some from the Jura mc 
the confines of the wine region. A few years s 
remarked, "I advise all who are planting viney 
place no reliance on foreign grapes. I was 20 years 
and spent some thousands of dollars to no purpose 
not cultivate a single foreign grape in my vin< 
Kirtland says that the hardiest foreign grapes do 
ceed more than one or two years in the open air, ^ 
vines are young, then the fruit mildews. 

Yet some foreign grapes occasionally succe» 
favorable circumstances. Sometimes we have fin 
mens of Sweet-water, White Muscadine, and others, 
N. England. The first six kinds that follow are g 
preferred for cultivating under glass, and they are a 
in order as preferred. Most of them ripen und« 
without fire heat. 

1. Black Hamburgh, Purple Ham- 
burgh ^ Victoria. Bunches very large, 
and double-shouldered ; berries very 
large, oval-roundish j skin rather 
thick, dark purple j flesh melting; 
juicy, with a rich, sugary, luscious 
flavor. Very productive, and gen- 
erally preferred to all others. Occa- 
sionally it endures the winter of N. 
England out doors ; but the ripening 
of the fruit in the open air is un- 
certain, even in the Middle States. ^^«<^ Hamb 

2. Black Prince, Alicant, Boston. Bunches lar| 
somewhat shoul4ered ; berries large ; oval j skin tMe' 
with blue bloom j flesh melting, juicy, with a sweet, e 
high flavor. A strong grower and great bearer. B 
tluit growers there prefer them to the Hambarp 
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hardy than the Hamburgh, sometimes ripening firnit out doon^ 
in favorable seasons, in the Middle and Western States. 

3. Whits Muscat of Albxahdria. 
Bimches large, broad and shouldered ; 
berries large ) oval ; skin thick, reddish- 
Uack; fle^ firm, with a sweet, rich, 
peculiar, musky flavor; requires arti- 
ficial heat, and should be very ripe. 

4. White Fbontionan, White Con- 
sitmiia. Bunches medial, long, no 
shoulders ; berries medial ; round ; skin 
tldn, waxy, white, with a fine bloom ; 
fiesh tender, juicy, with a fine perfume, 
and rich, musky flavor. Heuxly and 
productive. 

5. Black Trontionan, Purple Cm- ^'^^^ ^SSS.'^'^ 
Oantia. Bunches rather small, long 

and compact; berries medial; round; skin thin, black, 
with violet bloom ; flavor musky and rich. A good bearer. 

6. White Muscadine, Royal Musca- 
duUf White ChaselaSj Golden Chaselas. 
Bunches large, long, and shouldered; 
berries large medial ; round ; skin thin, 
^Iden color in sun ; flesh tender, melt- 
mg, with a rich, sugary, delicious flavor. 
A strong grower, and great bearer. Bu- 
ist has seen a vme, in a pot, with 29 
bunches of fruit. Quite hardy and adapt- W%t7e Mtucadine. 
ed to the vinery or open culture. It ripens in the Middle 
sections of our country ; it endures the cold of N. England, 
and we have occasionally had well ripened firuit in fieivorable 
locations, 12 or 15 da3rs later than Sweet-water. 

7. Charge's Henlino. Bunches large ; berries medial ; 
round ; jet black ; flesh melting, of a sweet, spi<^ flavor. A 
great bearer in pot or in the ground. Imported years ago, 
by Buist. 

8. Decan's Superb. Bunches large, and well shouldered ; 
berries large ; round ; greenish-white ; flesh and flavor sim- 
ilar to Hamburgh. A strong grower. Imported 4 years 
since by Buist, which he thinks promises to be the finest 
white grape for size and bearing. 

9. Black Lombardt, Wesfs St. Peters. Bunches larsn. 
shouldered; berries large; roundish; reddish-black; 1 
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BMltiiig, of a rich, sweet flavor. A straiig grower anct a- 
cellent bearer. Requires much fire-heat to perfect it. 

10. White Sweet-watbr, Early WhiU MuscadiMe, WkiU 
Muscadine of Lindiey. Bunches medial: berries medial; 
round ; transparent, ^ale-green ; flesh tender^ waterj, sweet, 
but litue flavor. Often ripens here in open coltnie. The 
vines are protected by covering with earth in the fidl. Sept 
1, in Middle States ; last of Sept. here. 

11. Black Cluster. Bunches small; berries medial; 
roundish^ black; verv sweet and {feasant. It is hardy, 
aAd flourishes well in the Middle and Western States, where 
it ripens in the latter part of Sept. 

12. Early White Muscat. Buist represents this asveiT 
early, having Well formed bunches, and berries round ; yel- 
lowish-white ; fle^h very rich, juicy, spicy, and high-flavored. 
A great bearer. Large bundles weigh 1| Ibe. 

The Native Grape, {ViHi.) 

This grape abounds in most all parts of the ooantiy. 
Some choice kinds, or seedlings from native kinds, are the 
best we have for open culture. Among those well known, 
the Isabella and Catawba rank the highest. They are both 
tolerably hardy, even in the North. As the former is 2 or 3 
weeks the earliest, it bears extension further North, some- 
times ripening in Maine and N. JBLampshire ; bat from lateness 
and other causes it does not succeed well half the time in 
this climate. These two kinds are fine for the Middle and 
Western States. In the Eastern section the Isabella is pre- 
ferred, and in the West the CataWba. Dr. tJnderhill, a dis- 
tinguished and successful \dne'grower, at QMxm. Point, oii 
the Hudson river, has a vineyard of 20 acres, nearly all Isa- 
bellas, the rest Catawba. We have had ^pes from his 
vineyard of gn^at excellence. H. W. S. Cleveland, fisq., of 
BurUngton, N. J., is going into the extensive cultare c^ the 
Isabella. Buist says that he has given Isabella and Ham- 
burgh grapes to his friends, and thev have preferred the 
former. We suppose both were raised under ^aas. In the 
West the Catawba is considered far preferable, b^ing better 
for the table, far better for wines, and requir^ no sugar; 
and it is less liable to rut. Both of these are liable to rot 
at the South ; but when they mature they are very fine. 
Whsn both are well ripened, the Catawba is of the finttt 



iBfor, hmag mora Ttnoos, but not quite so sweet as tbe Ii^ 
WUa. 

Some aie makinf experiments on seedling grapes, and we 
shall haye something excellent and hardy by and bj', even 
for the Northu We hare a coUection of 40 cnr 50 vmesi on 
tiial, frofea various sections) all recommended as good, and 
some ire know to be excellent, but we have not fiUty tested 
them. Andwehaveraised, for experiment, 4 or 500 seedlings 
from 80 (Mr 30 different kinds. From all these, and future 
asedlinga and collections, we hope to get a few excelkpl 
kinda, sufficient for a good assortment, adapted to north- 
ern regions. 

1. UABBLLA. Bunches large, rather 
compact, shouldered. Berries large ; oval ; 
pormish black, with blue bloom; skin 
thidc ; flesh tender, with little pulp, juicy, 
sweet, and rich, with ^ght musky and aro- 
matic flavor. Ripens in N. England the 
last of Sept., and in Oct. In the Middle 
and Western States in Sept., and first of 
Oct. In this section it is the best grape 
well known, yet it fails more than half 
the time, and is always too late. It sel- 
dom ripens in Me., N. H., and Vt. It is haA^tg. 
tolerably hardy, very vi^rous, and a great J»»oeaa, 
bearer, sometimes yieldmg 10 bushels to a vine. NtJtvn 
of S. Carolina. 

2. Catawba. Bunches medial ; loose ; 
shouldered; berries large; roundish or 
lightly oval ; reddish-purple ; with a pur- 
ple bloom ; thick skin ; flesh a little pulpy, 
tmt juicy, sweet, with a rich, musky, aro- 
matic flavor. Kipens two weeks later 
than Isabella. The finest of all grapes for 
the table, and for wine in most parts of Uie 
Middle Region of the TJ. S., particularly CmtmBka, 

in the West, where it is cultivated very extensivelj. It it 
used almost exclusively in Ohio, for wine» The Catawba 
is tolerably hardy, very vigorous and productive. Native 
of Virginia, near the C^wba river. 

3. Diana. Fruit in bunch and berry much like its parent, 
tltt Catawba, bat with less color. Berries roond; jai 
fidi, sweet, with musky arama. Aipens about ths tiiiie 
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11. ExjiHBUsaH. Bunches large; berries small ; lomid; 
Mack ; teader. and sweet. A good table grape. A moderate 
besrer. Hardy. Modi cnltivuted in Bmlington, N. J. 

12. Mnsouai. Bnnches medial ; berries small ; loond ; 
bladoBAr; flesh tender, very sweet. Longworth says it 
flmkes a fine wine, resembling Madora, but it if ten pro- 
dncdTe than Catawba. 

13. LBiront, Hebbbhokt, HerkemmU^i Mtdnra. Bunch- 
es large: berries small ; roond; porj^e \ flesh sweet, excel- 
lent. WeQer says it often rots m me South. Longworth 
says it is a fine table grape, and makes excelktat win^ bat 
it rots. Some think Lenoir and Herbemont are two kmds, 
alike in firoit, but shg^Uy difi*erent in wood. 

14. SxiDuifci ScHUTLxni. MuscADBLL. Buuches and ber* 
lies small; round; dark purple; tender, sweet, {deasant flaTor. 
Free firom musk, acidity, or astringency. lAst of Aug. 

15. Qmo, Ijmgworlh*$ Ohio. Bunches large ; berries small; 
ezeeOent. Ripens with the Isabella. Too tender for die 
North, like Ohio Fruit Convention says, of no value except 
to the amateur. W^er says it is of no peculiar excellenee. 

16. Blaitd, BkmePs Virgmia. Bunches long and loose: 
benies small; round; pale-red; flesh pleasant; late, ana 
too tender for the North or Northern Regions of the Middle 
States. Longw<»Ui says, a fine table grape, but a bad bear- 
er, and does not ripen wdl. 

17. LnanaTON wmTs. Large bunch and berry ; good 
quality : hardy for the North. But little known. 

We have fine grapes from Col. L. Chase, Cornish, N. H., 
and have raised seedlings firom them. Our vines do not 
bear yet, but we have had the firuit fhnn our worthy finend, 
(whose laudalde examj^ we commend ;) some kmds are 
exo^ent and early. We are now brief on these, and we 
omit some other promising kinds, as they are for trial and 
comparison. We hope to make a report, by and by, that 
will gladden the hearts of northern cultivators. 

Strawberrfff bunch and berry small; pleasant, sub-acid 
flavor. Coon, the same, only sweet. Ntzoiaf medial boneh 
and berry ; vinous and excellent. All these last ef Aug. 
and Sept. Earlf Isabella^ large bunch and berry, more 
sprightly, less sweet, and earlier than Isabella. SeedUng 
Jpfijfoia, medial bunch and berry ; pleasant sub-acid. Sept. 
1. Baoventfmi, large bundi and beiry; verynnulnr and 
pimcent; ripens widi Isabella. This and SeedKng Niioia 
good fiv wine. 
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THE QUINCE, (Cgdonia wlgarii.') 

Tbe Quiuce is a n&iire of Smajt. 
Il is a small ti«e or shrab, tuiully 9 
to 10 reel high, wilb crofted sienu, 

ajid rombliag bnudieB. The leaves . 
green above, vhilish underneath ; fiow' 
ers lar^, pink and while: the frail, 
which IS on the Ehoots of the Bauu 
jear's growth, is lai^, orani^ color, 
austere in its raw stale, with a peculisr, 
pleasaot, bigb fragrance. When loaded 
with lipe frait the qnince tree is highly omamental. 

Uais. This is one of the very best &uits for [reserves, 
maraialade, sauces, syrups, jellies, &c,, either alone or with 
other fruits, to which it imparts ils fine flavor. For this pur- 
pose il is ased ia tarts, pie.s, pastry, and rauces. The hquid, 
after washing the fmit with water, and staiuiing twenty-fool 
hours, makes a good wiite with sugar. Medicinally, the 
qniace is cot^g and strengthening. The juice is good 
against nausea. The ripe fruit, eaten mw, is said to be gooil 
loT spitting of blood, also for awcdlen spleen, the dropsy, unl 
difficulty of breathing. The stock is highly valaaWe fbc 
dwarf pears. The Portugal is said to be best for Ihia pw 
pose, but Ihe Apple quince is equally thrifty. 

Soil, CnLTHHS, Faop*a»TioN, TaimiHO. fcc. Hie qnince 
will Sourish in soil varying from clayey loam, or OMisl, cool 
■itualions near streams and ponds, lo dry, gravelly rii^e*. 
We have seen the finest crops ou rather dry, gravelly hiUa 
It is a false notioD that the qaiace must be on vet laiuL 
The iniermedtate space beiweea wet and dry loud, borderiag 
streams and ponds, is very favorable, but il does eqAall^ well 
on good high land tillage. In the North, a warm sod and 
location are necessary to ripen the Fear and Portugal fuie- 
ties. Mannre well, using the same dressii^ as Ibr other fhtil 
trees, and give deep and thorough culture, allowiiig no weeds 
or grass around them. Set the trees 6 or tO feet apart, or 
nearer for dwarfs, and shorten in, as in pruning peaches. 

In most ca^Ki, qumces will produce the same from seed, 
but they are inclined to spon a little ; hence a mnltiplicity of 
forms, varying from the apple to the pear. Baise from the 



and bodding. Trained m 
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moat nUnral, Eind when Irained in this way, if a bnach ba 
destroyed by the bra^r, another will Bocceea in its place. In 
ttie bush mode, iriminiDg is oAenueceBSBry, die the ftnltwiH 
ba inferior to that fcom the Uee form. 

liie Hiddk and Western Stales seem to be the pecnliar 
home of the quince, but it flcmrishei well tat this Sum ; and 
Inwamioil and sitaations, the Apple quince nay be extend- 
ed to ^ uxtbem pan of N. England, and ia Upper Can- 
ada. The boRT (page 88) ie ret; destnictiTe to the qninee, 
but leMKOfl BKMSt land. 

VixuTRS. Some think there is only one kind, with mod- 
iAcatiom ; otheis saj that there are a great many ; both are 
fat Ibe eitnme. Tbm are fonr kinds only, used Ibr cooking. 
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2. FbAR or FSABrfHAPBD, ObUmg, 

piriform. Medial ; oblong, tapering 

to the stem, much like a common pear ; 

golden-yellow, or greenish; fL&Bh firin^ 

tough, dry, astringent, of a fine aromatic 

flavor and fragrance, highly valuable for 

cooking. Leaves oblong-ovate. Moderate 

bearer. Oct. 



3. Portugal. Large; oblong, largest 
in the middle; yellow; the flesh ra£her 
tender and not highly fragrant, resem- 
bling the Apple rather than the Pear- 
quince in these respects. The leaf 
long and broad. A shy bearer. 



4. MmK. Small, or half the size of the odier kinds ; 
nmndish ; highly scented. Bat little cakivated. Too amall 
for market. 

Oenahejital Vauetibs. Chmete (Fvna ammsis) is n 
pretty shrub, of upright growth, oval, shiuiag leaves, and 
piok flowers. Fruit beantifal; large: long-oval; snunth; 
greenish yellow ; flesh firm, dry ; makes a beautiful pink- 
colored preserve. Ripens late. Japan (Pprus Japemka) is 
a k>w shrub, with small, dark leaves, bright scarlet flowers. 
Fruit dark green, hard, unpleasant, and usdess. Blm* 
Jofom has white flowers with a blush ; otherwise similar to 
the latter. 

THE APRICOT, {Pnunu Armemm.) 

The Apricot, with its early white Uossoms, gk)8sy tob^fi, 
and yellow ruody fhiit, is very ornamental as well as useml. 
The fruit resembles a peach extemallv; thestooe is like that 
of a plum, and the flesh <^ some lands seems to be interao- 
diate between these two fruits. It is usually dryer thanr the 
peach, but Brown's Early, Newhall's Early, and some othen, 
aie juicjT, and in quality are e^ual to an excelle&t peach. 
The Apricot is important from its earliness, coming m be- 
tween the main crop of cherries and early aisles, pea^^ 
peaches, and plums. The tree is small and spreading, re- 
sembling a plum tree, tolerabljT hardy, but, as it bto^oms 
earlier than other fruit trees, it is more liable to injuijr fiNxn 
frost. It flourishes best in the Middle States. N. Engiaad 
is too far north for raising it to much extent. Some hiidNr 
kinds, and natives of New England, do pretty well in shw* 
tered locations. Generally, it is very uncertam. 

Uses. The Apricot is excellent for the dessert, and, in 
moderation, very wholesome. It is also fine for preserves, 
pastnes, marmalade, jellies, syrups, aod for drying. 

FaoPAOATioM. It is more productive on the plum, as this 
fits it for strcHig moist soils, where it Uossoms later, and is 
less exposed to the curculio. It is more liable to fiul on the 
peach. From valuable natural trees good kinds may gener- 
ally be raised from seed, that will be good and more nardy 
and durable. We have on trial the Golden, said to be first 
rate, and it produces its like from seed. Eirdand whip grafts^ 
early in spnnf, on wild plum stalkS| wiUi exodknt 
Bt aets ths scun with cmt biid«bove MM^giooiia* 
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Soil, Location, and Cut^ture. The best soil is a deep, 
rich, moist loam. It does best trained as espcdiers. When 
very luxuriant, shorten in, as with the peach, for, like this, 
it produces its fruit on the last year's shoots. In the North, 
it succeeds best in cities, towns, and villages, which afford 
some protection. Cultivate and manure as for the peach and 
plum. 

Varieties. Brown's Early and Newhall's Early are su- 
perior, but have not been well tested. Moorpark is very 
good and hardy, and most cultivated here, and that is Irat 
very little. Dubois is hardy and productive, but inferior in 
quality. Large Early and reach are excellent : Hemskirke 
new, but very promising. For the North, Dubois, Roman, 
Moorpark, and others for trial. 

1. Brown's Earlt. Very large j short-oval ; yellow, 
bright red cheek ; flesh yellow, melting, juicy, rich, luscious 
flavor, and high perftune. We describe from memory. ITus 
is the largest, b^t, and one of the earliest of apricots. A 
very great grower, and promises to be productive. It is in 
Chelsea, Ms., and as we can And nothing like it in books or 
catalogues, we think it is original. 20 to 30 July. 

2. Newhall's Early. Medial ; short-oval ; bright orange ; 
deep red cheek ; tender, melting, juicy, of rich, delicious 
flavor. First rate. Clingstone. July 25 to Aug. 5. By 
Paul Newhall, Lynn, Ms. 

3. Moorpark. Large j roundish-oval j yellow, ruddy 
cheek ; flesh bright orange, melting, juicy, of a rich flavor. 
Freestone. A small perforation through the stone. 1 to 15 
Aug. Origin, England. Slow growth ; enormous brarer. 
Needs a strong, deep, rich soil, and sheltered location in 
this climate. 

4. Dubois's Early Golden. Small ; roundish-oval ; pale 
orange; moderately juicy and sweet, good flavor, free- 
stone. 10 days earlier than Moorpark. Very productive, 
and generally free from curculio. Fruit of original tree sold 
in New York, in 1846, for $90. By Mr. C. Dubois, Fishkill 
Landing, N. Y. From Horticulturist. We have this grow- 
ing, and it seems hardy. 

5. Large Early. Medial j roundish-ovate, deep snture ; 
orange, bright red in the sun ; rich, juicy, and excellent. 
Freestone. Last of July. Productive. 

6. Hemsetrehe:. Large medial; roundish; bright orange, 
red in the sun ; tender, juicy, rich flavor. First rate. Sim 
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Aag.l, YigoKTOiis; great bearer. Oiigm, Eof^Mid. 
little known in this country. 
' 7. FkAoa. Very large ; roundish, with con mr essed sidaa; 
iwriiirr imtiire ; TeUow, with deep oranjge ana dark browa 
ia tha sua ; flesh deep yellow, jtucy> rich, with a highj lii 
HrMus flaTor. Ferfiwation in me stone. Aug. 1. Ongin, 
Franee. A very large, handsome, and excellent ¥anety« 
■ S. Bani4. Small -, roundish ; deep orange, blush i^ta in 
IM sun ; joigr, of a rich, pleasaat/yinons flaTor. Fibb ftr 
fnserves. Freestone. Former psit of A«g. VigDrous and 
productive. Origin, Africa. 

< -i>. &eicAK. Medial ; oblong; pale yeilow, rarely red dais ; 
Mmk jj^eoher 4iy. Hardy tar the North. Aug. 1. . . 

4 

THE STRAWBERRY, {Brt^gariar.) 

The Strawberry is peculiar to the temperate regions oClha 
4ld and new worn. In many narts of this country it gpcvwi 
wild on new lands, funiishing targe crc^ of the finest Imit* 
U ia much cultivated near markets, and though the eokun 
it greatly extending, the demand keep up tlHi price. Cia* 
cianati is the greatest stcawberrv market in the world. The 
goantity in 1847 was 6000 bushels. One grower, in 184fl^ 
picked 126 bushels daily during the height, In this vieiaity 
•pme make it their chief business, and cultivate severu 



It is usually a good crop, sometimes highly profttaMii 
fiekling 9900 to the acre, but on an average $300 lo %¥ifk 
Mr. J. O. WeUingtoa, West Cambridge, raised 3000 ^wut 
koKei on three quarters of an acre, and sold them at 371 
cents per box. Mr. Job Sumner, of Roxbory, rsisfdr w 
Bnrly Virginia, at the rate of $1600 worth to the acre, «i 25 
eeateperbox. 

Usss. It is one of the most delicious and wholesomsi and 
the earliest of aU fruits. It is excellent for the dessoit. It 
BMkes a line jam and jelly ; and it is used for ices, pieservei^ 
and various condiments. With the juice and sugar we hM 
made the finest of wine, excellent for invalids. The jnioe 
makes a oooUng and refreshing drink. 

Soil akd MAinrai. The strawberry flourishes well on any 
food tillage, from rather moist to t(^raUy dry. Heavy laa^ 
ara bwd to work, and on very dry sqil, a dnmght may caaat 
a^ Attura. Frefor a deep, £nabie kmai* As thifa ii iumk 



labor aai oeoc pmince on a small space, it is goodeeooflarf 
V aae sie best <oiL uui pac ic in the finest omditioii. Oom- 
■un. jcuitf !iuin.ar^ -ji ^jixL Use aba. it* coaTenient, wood 
ases^ xvtf zbinui?. piaiscer. ali. hme. Jcc. Ashes and bona 
BM2iir« jrv xiiksi^r -jLio. all ssable manore on dry lands. 

F3rjr&«-kr.c3i. "^nere zhncc is a fine fertile soil aroond 
puuis. Usey prjciL^tf thiem;iehres renr npidly, by mnnen 
Esiib 3J« rrxc. u&i send ap sev piants.' In this way, a few 
piflLUs. je: jl <^m£. will soon corer the giDund. The Bed 
aibi W-ii:*; 5u:sii Jklpue have bo mnneis, and are propagated 
bjr i,T-ci3.£ lie r.xci. 

Cnrrxz. Prepare dse land by libeial manoriiKgy deep 
picii.£tLJu:. Azc utormzcii palTehzaiion ; and in the spring, 
» $vxii 15 '.zxf rians ^ar^ iha: strung ones may be seLectedi 
5«c ju; r.'w^ V leec apart, tiwn the cohiTator may be ran 
^rvwn. 'JieoL i=c sitv moch labor. If the plants are set 
««.-!▼. Azui :ae jufai xs in zood tilth, and ratner moist, set 
EarlT VincJisi aaii ocher Tuzoroas erowers, 10 to 12 inches 
a^ar. -.i :hsf 7?w : uii Horvv's Seedling and other moderate 
aCTVwvK 7. X cr ^ 'Jiches. and the Tines will mn and cover 
Oie jJLsi. exjvrcod: i narrow path between the rows. If cir- 
cnax^Kaacvs ire anfivorable, set closer, or erery 4 ieet set 
2 rcws IS jiobes apart- 
Some sec *^ Auzost and the first of September ; it is 
oAea v.va7:>:i:ec.: alter takin? of early crops ; and if it be 
wvt. *Jx2> <easi:c izswers well -. bat it* it be diy, only a fiew 
new piin:$ w*Jl be pn^iaced. The surer way is to set 2 
n>w?!i 15 ojLSied abore. or 3 row? a foot apart, to every 
4 tVfec. and 5ec the planes a little nearer in the row thui 
aK^re : then. \1 chej do ncK tonn many new plants, there will 
be vHid ones enoa^ tor a £wd crop. 

The fir<t st?3:$c>a. keep :he land well cnltivatedy and fiee 
thxu weeds, sijnnz :he sc*i otten. The next spiring, thin 
the plants when too thick, destroy all weeds, and stir the 
soil, bat not alter the plants blossom. After hoeing, and 
l^tore the planrs hare grown much, spread among them 
straw, sea- weed, pine skices or leaves, or other litter, to keep 
the tarries tree trom jjit and the land loose and moist. This 
will decay and t*cnn manare. A ftill crop may be exp ect e d. 
Sk,xhi at\er the crop is odT. apply compost manure, then 
harrow until one chirvi or one hall* the plants are torn up, if 
thev are very thick. With a pronged hoe mix the mannve 
^ the s^hI. if not done sadlciently with the harrow. Some 
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omit api^ying manure till fall or spring, and work it into 
tbe soil in the spring. This is like the peasant who crammed 
his turkey in onler to fat it, and had just completed the c^r- 
ation as his guests arrived who were to feast upon it. To 
get a good crop, manure and cultivate well the previous 3rear, 
after the crop is off ; then the plants will be strong and pro- 
ductive. The second spring, thin the plants if too thick, and 
apply litter, as before. 

AHer the second crop is off, plough in the vines, and set 
cabbages, or sow turnips, or other late crops. In this way, 
3 crops are obtained trom the land in 3 years. After 2 
crops of strawberries, the plants become too thick, and the 
land may be full of weeds and need renovation. Yet, by 
care in thinning, manuring, and thorough culture, be^ 
have been continued good 4 or 5 years. The harrow may 
be used to aid in this improvement. Some mow their plants 
in August, when it is not very dry ; others bum them over. 
Tbev flourish well and produce large berries when partially 
shaded, but they are not so sweet. 

Ck)NSTANT Culture on the same Land. Plant and man- 
age as usual until the first crop is oflf ; then, or in a short 
time, turn under deeply all the plants, excepting a strip 
about 8 or 10 inches wide, between the paths, manuring itto 
land well, and making it fine and mellow. The plants on 
this strip will send out runners, and cover the land with 
idants. In the fall or spring, turn in the narrow strip, and 
use it for a path, taking up a little of the soil and spreading 
it over the plants. This will protect the plants, both by the 
soil and by the depression, allowing the water to drain off. 
If it be dry in fall, and plenty of plants are not estaUished, 
let the strips of old plants remain, and use the same paths 
again. 

In this mode, bury some manure with the plants, and apply 
compost, ashes, bone, or other mineral manures, on the sur- 
face, after turning in the plants, and work them into the 
surface soil. Some leave the paths nearly as wide as the 
beds, which gives alternate culture and rest to the land. By 
this mode, the land will bear a succession of crops, as the 
principal production, the plants, is turned in for manure. 

Condition of the Flowers. In its wild state, the straw- 
berry has perfect flowers, like the apple, pear, &c. (Page 
75.) But owing to high culture and new seedlings^ many 
Tsrieties now vary firam this primeval form. Scnie an 
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mostly staminate, and will in no case produce lar^s eran ; 
others are pistillate, and alone will yield bat little, and tJiat 
imperfect, fmit ; but with a perfect or staminate kind to fer- 
tilize them, they will yield larger crops than can be obtained 
even th>m perfect kmds. 

Strawberrff Blossoms* 



a\ 




Perfect. Stamhuate. Piatiltete. 

In the left figure, the centre (a) is a little cone similar to a 
small green strawberry, and is composed of {Hstils, and die 
little stems around it (b) represent the stamens, with anthers 
at top, which contain the fertilizing dust. In the middle 
figure, the centre is small, as the pistils sure imperfect, while 
the stamens are fully developed. In the right figure, the 
pistils or centre organs are full and large, and no stamens 
are perceptible. The flower-leaves or petals are smaller than 
in the other conditions. 

The strawberry is not wholly staminate or pistillate, like 
those plants that were originally and are invariably only one 
or the other ; but the staminate kinds have rudiments of pis- 
tils, and the pistillate kinds have stamens imperfectly devel- 
oped. Hence partial crops on such. Cultivators are aware that 
plants produce their fruit on pistillate flowers, (pa^ 75,) and 
that the pollen of the staminate is necessary to fertilize them. 

To Longworth belongs the honor of first publishing to the 
world this anomalous condition of the strawberry, and the 
mode of turning it to good account ; and his system is now 
almost universally adopted. There will be living monu- 
ments to his memory, while the rains fall, the sua shines, 
and science equally genial beams on the human mind. 

Culture of Pistillate Plants. Some set every thiid 
row or bed of 4 feet wide with staminate or perfect kinds. 
Others think every fourth or fiAh is sufficient, but this is noK 
well settled. To prevent mixing, do not allow them to cron 
*^ path. If it is not intended to keep the kinds sejpmlib 



M boA kinib in the lame row, paiting m stamiDale evelT In 

tr «ix Stn, mad pUce tbem thus j (i, stuniuate ; p, pistimUf) 

spppppspppppsppppps 

pppspppppspppppsppp 

Great success Ulenda (bis system, and it is no kMigei s 
problem, but m ostabUshed fact. 

These two kiiida should blossom about tbe same time; and 
we would soKgesl whether the complaint, that Hovey's i* 
small in the last berries, is not owii^, in part, Co imperfect 
fertilixabon, fhmi using slatninate kinds with it that bbxacoa 
earlier, at ii nauallj the case. 

Longwonh says, thai he has nerer seen a pistillate plant 
that, by itself, would ;iroduce any perfect fruit; that stami- 
nate pUnti, when panially productive, fenerally produce the 
sweeleM and finest fruit ; that Ihe planl, be it staminale or 
pistillate, never changes its character by running, bat pre- 
serves its primeval character. On Ihis last point, some 
writers express a different opinion. 

VutiiTiE9. As the season of strawberries is short, a few 
kinds are safllcient. Until recently, Ihe Early Virginia, and 
Wood, for a later succession, were nearly all that were cot- 
tivaied in N. England. Recentiv, Hov^'s Seedling 'a 
ranch cultivated a.i a later crop, and Early Virginia is naed 
to fertilize it, and for an early crop also. The Wood if 
nearly abandoned. Experiments have been made on roany 
others, none of which are much cultivated. A number of 
new seedling are now on trial. 

Around Cmcinnati, the Hudson has been cultivated the 
most, next the Neck Pine, the Early Virginia a little, and the 
Duke of Kent in a small wav, as tbe earliest. Willey is pop- 
ular in some parts of the West. Iowa is used to ler- 
tiUw the Hudson and Neck Pine. Many others are on trial. 

I. EiBLY ViBaiNTA. Litres Early, or 
targe Early Scarlet probably. Rath- 
er large ; roundish-oblong, varying 
to conical and ovate j bright scarlet; 
very juicy, eicellenl flavor, blending 
saccharine ajid sub-acid. June 12 to 
27. This is the best of all early straw- 
berries that are generally known in 
this section, bemg very vieorous, 
hardy and a great bearer Recent- 
ly, Hovejr's Secdbng is coltivaled 




boTT fcnnallv knoim in ttii^ sccdod. Baised in 1833 bf 
Messes. HiTvev. of Bociod. in thrir garden at Cambridge. 

3. Dm or Eett. Smal' : ranodiih-conical ; scadKt ; good. 
The earliest kind, and lotuabW f jr ihis cmly . Fknrers perfect. 



4. Bosrox Pen. Laree; roundish jdnp led; jmcr, ofa 
(veei.ddirioQS flavor. ArevdayslalerthuiGarivVi^wi*' 
Nearly perfnn. Tader tagh cnfime aod riues thin, ■ 



I $ flavor. A rev days later th 

I. Tader tLig:h cnfinie and ' 
bmvr:«henri!e ii Tails. Lately iatiodoced. and ci 
pvevar>jf i-:oc"jDtsofif. Aneirseedlingb]rHe»n.n>T^. 

5. Hr^s.?s. Tert larga : flaIIish^:onica^ ; darit red ; ratt- 
er acid, but brisk and fine-Oavored ; ripens in the middle 
KBson. Tiib ihe Neck Fine. Fisiillaie, bat a ^real beanr 
with a fiaminate. Ibis li ibe prinripal kind eattiTBted aboat 
Cincinnati and Fblladelphia ; is tbe former place more than 
all others ; bong hardy, prodtictire, and excellent. This ii 
dillcRnl from the Hudson of Boston and New Yoik. 

6. WiLLET is nearly the same as the Hndscm. Very pro- 
dncti*^ hardy. Elliott ranks it among the very bcM. 
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7. Hdmom Bai, Hndson of Jiev York nod BoMoo, Lat* 
ScarUi. &«therlarse; ovals, necked ; dark shining ted | 
flMb firm, or a, brisk acid flavor. Late. 

8. Bi^cK FKacs, Sltuk ImptruU. Large ; roundish-orate j 
reddiab-purplish-black ; fLesb firm, of a high and excellrai 
flavor. Oulf a Hltle known in tbbi coimlry { productive, ti^ 
orons ajul bitrd;. It laq^uire? a slroag soil, and a stami- 
nate kind with u. Bipenswitb Hovey's Seedling. Decidedly 
pistillate. Foreign. Eatoa speaks favonibl; of it 

9. Nrck Pun. Large; witb a slender iiect ; pale.brif^t, 
red ; dMh while, delicate, ntbav acid, bm fitie tiavcv. Bi- 
peos in the middle season. Agieat beueT.withaacaminkte- 
Al CinaBilUi, the next in impodance' to the Hudson, befbra 
Honj^ «•■ intioduced. Fi^JtiUale. 

,10. SwAimom'i Ssed- 
um. Large ; oviite.coaical 



„_- ) giowar. moderate 
bearer, bong Btaminaie. Be- 
gins to ripea lather ea^, and 
matures gndnaSy, SmuII- 
(tal. Foreign. 

11. JamnT't Shduhs. Ba. 
ther large ; varying from flai- 
tish-roiuid Eo rgnndish-coni- 
cal ; dark red : flash firm, and 
of die vary highest flavor 
A good grower and bearer. 
Jooe 20 to July 4. 

12. M«*Hvm Castle, Meth- 

ran SoiiLKT, WflfTWl'l Seed. .'.Kain.loM'i Sctdling. 

ling, Etom. Very larfe ; roundish ; dull scarlet ; flesh ccone, 
soR, inferior. Bipe istber early. Pistillate. Few blossoms. 
Poor bearer. Foreigo. 

13. Krihe'i SamJaa. TcTV large ; purplish scarlet : ft 
ricj), high flavor. It has a high reputation m England, but 
hers liovey's and others are preferred. Staminate, iDBUn- 
iog to perfec]. 

11. Boss's FsfSNu. Very large ; Irregular coxeomU 
shaped: dark, purplish-red; good flaTpr. Genentlly poor 
hoe. Soioetunes, on a rich, deep loam, Ibe crop i* UJgt. 
Vipt the mijfii^ aeavm. Stuuiikftte. 
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15. Iowa. Large ; early ^ staminate ; and valuable i 
as a fertilizer, and thus used about Cincinnati. 

10. Alpine, Bush and Kunning, and Wood, are too 
for profit, and may be regarded as fancy kinds. Thcj 
long, and are of fine flavor. As the Bush Pine does not : 
it is used for bordering, and is propagated by dividing 
roots. The Wood is late, long in use, of fine flavor, m 
admired, but Hovey's is taking its place. Perfect. 

17. British Queen. Extremely large \ roundish ; scai 
fine, rich flavor. Rather early. But little known l 
Rather lender. As it is staminate, it will not bear wel 
this country. 

18. Stoddard*s Red Alpine. Some cultivators say : 
the Old Alpine, others that it is new and valuable. 

19. Richardson's Seedlings. Mr. J. Richardson, G 
bridgcport, Ms., has recently raised three seedlings, prrr 
ing, but not well tried, nor the condition of flowers ks 
KUhardsotiS Earl^ ripens with Early Virginia, and is loi 
Cambridge resembles Hovey's, nml ripens with it. Rich 
soH*s Late is very lai^ j flavor fine. June 20 to July IC 

80. Bvrr'sNswPine. lArge; ^ ^ 

short-cooiccd ; light crimson ; * ^ 

sw<eet, rich, highly aromatic. ^ 

Downing saj's, "One of the 3 
or 4 best sorts." Barry says, *< It 
has no suix?rior." Rfpens with 
Hovey's SeixUing. Not yet test- 
ed in this region. Hardy, vig- f I 
orous, and productive. Pistil- f 
late. Originated by J. Burr, ^ 
Columbus, 0. 

21. Mulberry. Large ; 
round; very dark red; juicy, 
of a fine, high flavor. 

22. Prolific Hautbois. 

Large ; conical ; light purple, ^^^ • *"^"' ^^'^' 

blackish in the sun ; sweet, rich, rather musky flavor, 
pleasant to some. Ripe rather early. Nearly perfect, int 
ing to staminate. Pretty good bearer. This is a d 
species, and will not mix^'ith others. 

23. Fay's Seedling. Ver}' large ; roundish-conical ; i 
red ; juicy, very pleasant. June 20 to July 5. New 
but little known. By Mr. Isaac Fay, Cambridge. 
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24. Mtatt*s Deptford Pine. Very large ; wedge form j 
toght scarlet ; flesh firm, with excellent flavor. Ripens the 
middle season. Staminate. 

25. Profuse Scarlet. A seedling from the Large Early 
Scarlet, by Wm. R. Prince, and it resembles the parent ; but 
being pistillate, it is a greater bearer. Ripens wim the Black 
Prince. 

26. Dundee. Rather large -, roundish ; scarlet ; rich high 
flaror, rather acid. Hardy, productive, late. 

THE CURRANT, (Ribes rubrum.) 

The Currant is a small shrub, remarkably hardy and pro- 
ductive, a native of the north of Europe. We have a few 
native useless kinds. 

Uses. The currant is acid, but juicy, and of a fine flavor. 
It is highly acce]>table in the hot season in which it appears. 
Green or ripe, it is good for tarts and for sauce. It is used 
for jellies, and for condiments to many dishes, and is substi- 
tuted for lemons in making a pleasant, cooling drink. An 
excellent wine is made from the juice, by adding 2 parts of 
water and 3 lbs. of sugar to the gallon ; but the better way 
is to make a strong syrup, by adding to the juice from each 
quart of currants a pound of sugar, straining and bottlingi 
or potting into casks, and corking as tight as it will bear, 
ana setting in a cool place in the cellar to prevent rapid fer- 
mentation. A little water may be added to the pomace, so 
as to make a quart bottle to each quart of currants and 
pomid of sugar. We have kept this S3rrup one or two jrears, 
with nothing added, and it is always sweet and fine, and a 
fiir better medicine than imported wines, all of which con- 
tain alcohol, besides what is developed in the fermentation 
of the juice. 

A jam from black currants is used for sore throat. The 
currant will hang long on the bush, after ripe, if well shaded 
with leaves, and especially if covered with mats, cloths, &c. 
To keep the frxiit, pick it when fiilly grown, dry from rain 
or dew, put into glass bottles, cork and seal tight, cover par- 
tially in sand or earth, in the cellar. 

Son,, Propagation, Culture, &c. The currant flourishes 

on almost every soil, from cold and wet to hght and dry: but 

a strong, tolerably moist, rich, deep loam is the best. Eariy 

in spring set cuttings in.a good soil ; they will be sure to 

23* 
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grow, aad in two years be la^e enough to plant oat. Or 
propagate by offsets, which, if set in the fall, will yield a 
tolerable crop the first year. One eighth of an acre, thos 
set, prodaced 500 quart boxes the first season. Set the 
bushes in rows 6 feet apart, and 4 feet apart in the rows. 

Many writers recommend training the currant as trees ; 
but when thus trained, they soon become stinted and covered 
with ross, and fail. But train as bushes, and cut out the old 
wood, and encourage a fresh growth, and they will long con- 
tinue to yield abundant crops of fine fruit. We have tried 
both ways, and proved these facts. 

The currant bears sparingly on the last year's growth, and 
mostly on two years' old wood. After the fruit is off, cut 
away at the ground the three years' old wood, especially all 
rossy or stinted stems, leaving the present and last years 
wood. Remove feeble shoots, and, if thick, some of the 
present season's growth on the outside, to bring the bearing 
wood for next year outward. This will give greater growth 
and strength to the succeeding wood. Clip off 4, 5, 6 or 8 
inches of last year's growth, according to its height: this 
will cause a growth of spurs for an abundant crop. A hb- 
eral dressing should be applied and worked in aroand the 
bushes. If this be neglected in summer, attend to it in the 
fall or early in the spring ; but the crop \(ill be less for so 
late culture, the same as with the strawberry, (page 265.^ 

Insects. The currant-bush borer is produced from a blue- 
black moth, which appears about the middle of June, and 
lays eggs singly near the buds, which hatch, and the young 
borer enters the stem to the pith, which it devours, forming 
a burrow 4 or 5 inches in length, destroying the bush. A 
remedy is difficult. Cut ofi* and bum all aflected stems. 
Apply to the bushes, before the season of the moths, lye or 
potash water, sulphur, tobacco, or other offensive matters. 
Smoking the bushes may be beneficial. For various insects 
on the foliage, apply whale oil soap. 

Varieties. But little attention has been paid to raising 
currants from seed. Yet a few superior kinds luive been 
produced, which encourages further experiments. TTic small 
currant is well known, as it is cultivated all over the coun- 
try, but it is becoming measurably supplanted by larger 
kinds. 

1. Red Dutch, Large Red Dutch. Much larger than OGm- 
mon red, and less acid ; large clusters. 
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2. Whit* Dijtcb,. Mor 
WkHe Dutch. Lur^ ; jrel- 
ktwish-irfaiCQ, Intnaparent : 
mncfa less ncid than red 
ciurants. Perfectly hardy, 
eTen " away Down East. 

3. CHAMrisHE. Large i 
of a pale [rink color, be- 
tween the red and white. 

4. KmsBl's Eaelv Bbd. 
A week or ten days earlier 
than other varieties. 

5. YLfnaar's SwcET Sid. 
No! perfectly sweet, but 
comparatively so, being less 
acid than the While Dutch. 

6. MiT'a TioTORTi. A 
new variety from England. 
We have had bnnches over 
Ave inches long. ITie ber- 
ries are very large, bright 
Ted, excellent flavor, and 
luuig long on the bush in 
perfection. Foliage thick, 
deep green. Of great ei- 
cellence. 

7. Cherbt. Very large, 
hence its name ; round ; 
crinuoa ; agreeable flavor. 
Of a beautiful appearance. 
Tbebnsh iivigorous. Poor 
beater, not worth cultivat- 
ing. Recently introduced 
from Italy, via France. 

8. BtiCE NiPLEs. The 
latest and best of ail black 
currants. The fruit is rnih- 
er late. Good Jjearer. It 
will not endure a souihern 
climate. 

9. CoKMON Black. Iq- 

ftrior to the above. 

10. OaHuniiTAL KnnM, 
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Missouri Currant, from the Rocky Mountains, is ai 
its fragrant yellow blossoms ; and the Bed Flowtt»m^ 
rant, trom the western part of America, bears be 
clusters of large crimson flowers. But it is too ten 
the North. 

THE GOOSEBERRY, {Grossuiaeea.) 

The Grooseberry mostly cultivated in this countr 
native of the north of Europe, and has been greai 
proved by cultivation, and thousands of varieties pr 
from seed. It is raised largely in the cool, moist elm 
England, but in our hot, d^ summers it often fails, ' 
the Northern States. It is still more uncertain in the 
States, and it almost totally ^dls in the South. It 'is i 
to mildew or blight. In Canada, and other northern r 
it succeeds better. We have several native varieties, 
are quite common in our swamps, and are often fbi 
high lands. These, though small, are of excellent c 
and from them, by seed and cultivation, we can get vi 
kinds. 

Uses. In the green state the fruit is excellent ft 
tarts, sauces, puddings, &c., and it is early in use. 
of the most palatable kinds are very acceptable as a c 
They make fine preserves. 

Soil and Manaoement. As the gooseberry in this i 
suffers from heat and drought, the soil should be f 
moist loam, well manured and cultivated. Trenchin 
soiling, or trench ploughing, is an advantage, as it ff 
moisture in a dry time. A cool location is preferable 
north side of a paling fence is a good situation. In a 
to compost manure, soot is excellent, and so is a little 

New varieties are raised from seed, and desirable 
are propagated by layers, cuttings, and offsets, 
thrifty shoots of the previous year, and plant then 
moist, rich, and*partially shaded soil, early in fall, oi 
in spring. If you would train them as trees, cut 
buds that would go below the surface, to prevent su 
but, like the currant, the gooseberry succeeds best 
trained as bushes, as it affoi3s the advantage of cutti 
the old wood, and training up new, thus renewing th€ 
and rendering it more durable and productive. Tho 
t as treeS} show the impropriety of their own % 
L. ing that fhiey ave short-lived, as to their utility. 
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The cutlii^ Bhonid be about one foot long, and one lialf 
Mt below the gnnuul. In one or [to years ^ey may be set 
aw pemunsnUT. Pnrne Uberallj as soon as the crop is off, 
or in &11 oc early sprin([, — the sooner the better ; remorini: 
Oto oH wood, Bad thinning out the poorest branches, when 
tboy are thick, so aslo.iidniit air and Ughi. Clip ofT the tops- 
Chi eood nmoageiDent the quality and size ol' the fruit great. 
It depend. In iraixiing as trees, allow no suckers, nnless 
UM tne u decEning, uid a irigoiouE sucker is trained lo lake 
iti place. In June it ma^ be necessary lo pinch off vigorous 
Mobl^ to give more nutiunent to the frail, and thin the frail 
^wn loo abundant. 

To prevent mildew and produce good crops, select a cool 
aril ud airy dtnAtim. Cultivate well and deepiv ; pnme 
well. Lay salt hay, sea-weed, or other litter, with one or 
two quarts of fine salt to a square rod, around the bushes. 
Lime and sulphur, incorporated into the surface soil, are good 
agunst mildew. When by a white-washed fence or wall, 
ihey are not so liable to mildew. Wood ashes, sifted on 
when the leaves are just out, and once or twice after, is also 
good against the mildew. Spent tan around the bushes i* 
said to prevent the effects of gooseberry caterpillars, that are 

Tabietiis are numerous — almost endless few only of 
which are worthy Che atlenl on of American cultivators 
The tbllowing are the best arranged m older of preference 

1. HoDO Eton's Sikbuss 
Bather small ; oval ; skm , 
thin ; reddish brown ; Seah 
very fine, tender, sweet and 
superior, particularly for ihe 
dessert. A prodigious grow 
er and great bearer. We - 
small layers, and the ni 
year, all the shoots were ci 
ered with fruit. Hardy; Ihe f 
only kind free bom nuldew 
Habits like Crown Bob. The 
best Mnd for general culture. 
Origin, Lynn, Ms., by Abel 
Houston, and doubtless from oi 

3. Red WABainQTON. Rather large; roundish otikng, 
hairy; first quality, rather late j droopng brancbea. Bans* 
on long, without cracking, and improves in Oavor. 
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3. CtowH Bob, XeUagt 
Crmtt Beb. Laige ; rauod- 
ish-ovat i red ; hajiy j first 
quality > apreading branches. 

4. WmTESHfTQ, Wood- 
Kurd's Whilumlh. Lai^ ; 
roundish-oblong ; while ; 
downy i first quality ; erect j 
branches. 

5. RoiamaLias. Bammi'i 
Boanag Lion. Eitmnely '. 
lajge ; oblong; ; red j smooth { 
fine flavor j hangs long j 
drooling branches. 

6. Farunson's Li.[niEi_ 
Large ; obovaie ; green ; 
downy j first quality ; erect 
branches. 

7. Gkeen W.ujttPC. Media]; 
obovate; green; smooth; first 
quality; spreading branches. 

8. Skene's Si:EnLi»B. Uedial: 
oblong; red; hairy; firsl. quali- 
ty ; early; drooping branclies. 

9. £juu-i SuLFHiTA. Medial; 
roundish; yellow; hairy; firsl | 
quality ; very early ; 
branches. 

10. Bed CHiKFAan. StDoll ; 
roundish-oblong ; hairy ; rich 
flavor; erect branches. 

11. Yellow CRUt»aHE. 
Small; roundish; hairy; first 
quality : upright branches. 

12. VEHos. Medial: oborate; vhiie; hairy; finest fl* 
vot) hangs on long; erect branches. 

THE KASPBEREY AND BU,CK3EBKT. 

The Kasfbebrt (Suiia tiliHi) 

Is a small, low shrab, a native of Enrope and Aauria^ 

of rapid growth and easy culture. 

Uses. The trail is reiy bigblj ^teemed, bMsg of % 
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tleasant sulHDcid flavor, and very refreshing; cooling, and 
bealUdbl; cdming in daring the hot season, immediately after 
the attai r beti y. It commands a high price in market, gen- 
erally retaifintf in Boston at 30 cents per quart. It is nsed 
for BMoes, jellies, Jams, preserves, tarts, and ices. Wine and 
syiop axe made of the juice, the same as from the currant { 
it also makes a refreshing drmk. 

Scni^ FioPAOATioK, CuLTXTBJ&j &CC. It flourishcs on soils 
wying from moist to dry: but the best is a rich, deep, 
rather moisL sandy loam. It will pay well for liberal ma- 
nnriiig^ and high culture. Allow no grass or weeds among 
the boahea. Ax)pagate by offsets, containing 2 or 3 canes, 
or BptgaHBf if coavenieni, and set them 5 feet between rows, 
and 3 or 4 fSeet between hills, which will allow of conven- 
ient ddtaie. The American Black and White, and Ohio 
Everbearing, may be propagated by layering the reversed 
branches. 

The raspberry bears on new growth, on last year's canes. 
Soon after the crop is off, cut away at the ground all the old 
stems, and the feeble young ones, leaving 5 or 6 of the best 
new canes ; and manure and work it into the soil. Better 
do this as soon as the crop is off, as it gives strength and 
firmness to the young shoots ; but it may be done in fall or 
early spMing. 

Cnt w 6 or 12 inches of the yoimg shoots. In fall lay 
down tlie caned, bending them over a heap of earth around 
the joot, to prevent their breaking, and cover them about 
3 inehes deej) in soil, or with sea-weed, evergreen boughs, 
&c. In spring take them up and tie them to a stake, 
alkrwlng them tofijpread at top. It flourishes far better, es- 
pedallyin dry acul, if the ground be covered a £ew inches 
deep with salt hay, sea-weed, or other litter. Late fruit 
may be had by cutting the canes down near the ground, or 
by cutting off the new growth soon after it has started. A 
good crop will give a quart to each hill, or more. 

Varieties. Most of our choice kinds are foreign ; i)ut of 
late, some native seedlings have been introduced, claiming 
peculiar merit. The foreign need protection in winter, par- 
ticularly in the North. The new natives have not been well 
tested in cold regions. American Black, White and Bed, 
and the Ohio Everbearing, are perfectly hardy, and need no 
protection. Franconia is tolerably hardy, but needs to be 
towend in the North. 
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Franconia is best for the market, Red Antwerp next, (M 
for a later succession ; American Black is also excellent, a 
the best of all for cooking. Fastolff is new, (Buist savft n 
under a new name^) and fine for the private garden, 1 
fhiit is too tender for transponation. Dr. Brinkle'e i 
kinds are promising. 

1. Red Antwerp, New Bed Ant' \ 
iterp, True Bed Antwerp. Large ; • y 1 "^ 
conical,' dull red;. flesh firm, rich, . I 
juicy, with a fine, sweet, high fla- 
vor. July 15 to 30. Canes tolera> 

^ strong, pale brown ; leaves large. 
There is a small Red Antwerp cul- 
tivated in this country, much infe- 
rior to the New or True. 

2. Yellow Antwerp, White Ant- 
reerp. Large ; nearly conical ; pale 
yellow ; sweet and fine flavor. Canes 
stout, vigorous, yellow, with many 
spines. Bears long in succession. 
2d week in July. 

3. Franconia. Very large ; obtuse I^ed Antu>erp. 

conical ; bright purplish red ; flesh firm, 
of a rich, brisk, acid flavor, more tart 
than Red Antwerp ; superior for pre- 
serves. July 25 to Aug. 10. Adapted 
to northern culture, being more hardy 
than most foreign kinds. Canes strong, 
spreading, brownish, with few stout 
spines ; leaves long, narrow, deep green. 

4. Ohio Everbearino. 0/iio. Like 
the American Black in every respect, 
excepting it bears largely late in the 
season, even to Oct. and Nov., where 

the season is long enough. Valuable j-7i..^.,^ia. 

to keep up a long succession'. 

5. American Black, Black Baspberry, Thmbleberrf. T\ 
variety is well known. It grows spontaneously on new ai 
old lands, in cold, rich, wet soils ; and on warm, dry, pc 
situations. It improves by cultivation. Very vigoroi 
hardy, and productive, and the fruit is excellent, particulai 
for tarts, pies, and other culinary purposes. It is smol 
rather flat or semi-globular : dark purple or black ; FBtfa 
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it waa origiiuLted-b^ 

libiu.iinat, and 
'. P. CtuUn^, Esq., Ws- 
,, • diatiiigiushed patron 
JB and horticiiltiin. 
Very largo ; deep 



' fine. Vigtmnu, and promjaet to be haidr, ^ 
ji Honiculcurist. Kained in honor of ue Mt 
t Hass. Hot. Society. 

i. A neir En^lisb erep-beuuig vnielT of 
Not fiilty tasted in tliia comuiy. 
kSciklit. Medial ; oliuue-camcail ; nd; 
,^. Beanwetl. 

Bid, CoMMioa Bed. M w<ia l ; rsiuidDih ) 
KT odd flafor. Earliei dian most fbrragn 
,^-,.jinn of nattinl growth. Pialeiiad for iiii< 
^ io Hqnon. 

Tai BLicKBtasc. 
7, of sevnal s{»eieB, ia k aativB of thia 
.^lu^ sp(»itBiieaiialy,ptodacii»atiaiiduit tfc^ 
. &aii on Dew lands, wlieo oi]axffi mm, it n 
iiued and of richer flavor than the na^benj. We 
I fhiit sold at SI ■ qnart, that wu not a whit 
u fine) than we have pdced (a qiuR wiOwot 
t mr steps) on new lauds in Maine, of wU 
24 
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OUT engnTing is a true type. We have measured bnale* 
of one year's growth 10 feet high. We did uol dream, im 
our boyhood, when teBrins our leg^ among Ihousanda d 
brambles, of ever seeing mis fruit cultivated, and sold *■ 
enonooDs prices. 

The hlackbenr ripens loi^ in succession, coming in im- 
medituetyftfter the raspberry. Owing <o its great eiceUnce, 
bees, wasps, flies, &c,, claim a large share. Some bUttitT- 
riet are nihiit, bal tbey are as great an anomaly an a nJiift 
iloMird, or whitt cr«io, which is seldom seen. 

Uses. This trnit, in perfection, is not excelled by any 
that the wide world produces, ll is delicious for the doMCL 
II is excellent for tans, pies, pnddings, cakes, and vanmia 
odiet purposes. With milk, il makes an eicellem dish. Ike 
inicfl makes superior wine and excellent vinegar Ibr the table. 
We now have a few gallons of vinegar of the most beaadlU 
color, letuning the peculiar blackberry flavor. 

Scir,, PsopAQATioN, AND CoLTiTiiK, The blackberry gitrws 
freely in a warm, tolerably dry or rather moist, deep, rich 
soil. It abounds among stones, old logs, fences, and natural 
he^es. Keep the land rich and mellow. Be^dea other ma- 
nures, use ashes, leaves, and vegetable mould. It is propa- 
gated by seeds, and by offsets at the 
roots. Train up new wood, and cut away 
the old, to keep Ihe bushes vigorous and 

1. HioH Bush, {Rtibta tiU/isia.) Frail 
la^e ; long-ovale ; shining black ; very . 
tender, juicy, of a sweet, rich, sjnrited, J 
aromatic flavor, resembling the orange. I 
Growth straight and upr^t, Ihen 3ie I 
tops become recnmbenl. White bios- I 
soms. Downing's account of this fruit ' 
does not come up to the valuable wild 
variety in Maine, 

2. Low Busn, (Rubus canadensis.) 
Small ; routidish or irregular ; black or 
reddish.black ; rather tart, but brisk, 
pleasant flavor. BifkB\ 
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•nd innmd tltepondi 
in N. Englaiid, tad 



been fonnd grow- 
ing BpcoMnMOi^ 
on hi^ land, whin 
has led to vuiou 
MM! with this plant on comiiion tillage, when it 
nMTiin' fruit, of extra nze, and is moreaumpl fhan 
iMMnietive on low lands, where the lhennoa>e»r,ca 
dght, it 6 or 7 dem^ea lower than CO hi{^ land. 
, 1^ Itda frail becomes better known, and dw qnu- 
mates, the denuod increases also. So little WH it 
Kane yean uo, that when a fenthnnan of Btalm 
« diauiit friend a lorrel of cranbemea, he adnowl- 
ba leceipt, tmt was sorry tbM the fhiit Md apoikd bf 
on the way. This is one of Ibe finest ot all fruits 
set and tons, it is also good for jellies, dee. ; it make* 
Ig diink Tcrv oseflil in fevers EUid inflanunaiotycom- 
. B^ partially drying, it may be kept throng lb* 
It is also kept in good condilica a kag tuM in 
and in this way it is exported to distant pans at the 

nas OH Wax Lima. Nearty all the cnnbeRiM of 
lagn* (rodnetka an fbond OB lov, wel kadi, Att » 
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dooiied a part ot* th£ seasoa. Many and yaiioiis experi- 
izitfars have been made to impiove the natnnd cranhenj 
meadows. The most successful management is by applying 
saad as a dressins:. and thai ixom the sea-sshore is best. And 
it may be inferred that salt is useful, from the cnmberry 
snruwing on salt marshes, which we have noticed in several 
mstanees in Maine. One writer on this subject says -that 
the cranberry grows well in sand and water. Prepare a bog 
meadow fix-' cranberries by ploughing, if c a n yq nen t, ana 
applying about two inches' ot sand to the surface, and fet 
the ^-ines in small sods, in rows 2 feet 9faix, and 19 to 15 
inches in the rows* and they will soon spi«ui oyer the \aadf 
and 3rield a full crop. 

It'has often been remarked that the vines will oust the 
grass and weeds : but Lieut. Gov. Reed infixined na that he 
planted the cranberry on wet land, and fior a fiew yeais t 
aad been expensive' keeping down the weeds and grass. 
They must be kept down the first year, at least. 

\^e have observed around a mUl-pciid very fine cranbe^ 
ries, on as dry. as poor, and poroos a soil as ve ever saw; 
but a friend remarked that, if planted, they would not flou^ 
ish any higher up ti^ banks ttuin the water flowed in winter. 
Cranberries on wet lands are greatly improved by flooding; 
and sometimes the flooding is contmnea till late in spring, 
say the first of May or later, in order to retard blosscming, 
lest the blossoms should be killed by firost. As frosts aie 
vnry destructive, some have meadows so planned that they 
can be flooded when a cold ni^t is at hano. 

CuLTuaK ox HioH Laxd. Much may doubtless be done 
to advantage on high land. We have seen the cranberry 
starting spontaneously on very hard, tolerably moist grasi 
upland, and spreading rapidly, yielding good fruit. We saw 
fine cranberries of natural growth in a field, close by whidi 
the owner was reaping a good crop of barte^. We exam- 
ined the soil, and it was dry and sandy, with a layer of 
shallow vegetable mould at the surface ; yet a p pare n tly wet 
m spring, from its level situation. Where a gravellT knoU 
had been reduced, for a road, we saw excellent cranoemes, 
of spontaneous production, on dry, hard, and poor soil. On 
anotner spot, we saw fine fhdt by the roadside, an a very 
poor, dry, haird soil. 

With these cases of good crops under every disadvantage, 
it would be surprising if cranberries shoola not granr inll 
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1 high land, onder good collore. Fuwler Ihiuks they will 
It endnre the beat of snminer, nor cold of aiiiler, on diy 
nd. He manures will) peat or mad, in winier protect! 

ta and trnit with tvergteeoB, and baa fine cropa. 
in TBJsing on M^ land, il would be well lo select Ruber 
: tillage, and use p?at and muck for manure, vbich is 
.^ natnisi soil, we Ihink that a black, moist, sandy 
un vonkl be best. It would be well to make experiments 
the ate of salt, anil otbpr manure. Tbose pWts Ihal 
ittmilf grow on high land, would, doubtless, be better Gir 

Natnial meadows jield 1 to 200 bushels lo the acre — 100 
most common. By cuUisation, in some insianres, Ibe 
•>d has been at the rale of 2 to 300. With a rake, a btutd 
generally gather 15 to 20 bushels in a day. More 
.penence is necessary to show a profit by high land colture, 
Id the most successful mode ; also the beat mode of im. 
OTiDg low lands. By settii^ thick, in transplanting, 

good crop will be obtained sooner; and t^ ' — 

; with sods will be the nuest. 

THE FIG, (BcBi earica.) 

The 

is too tender for the cold 
e North, yet if it be kept in a 
om or cellar during winter, ou 
era are sufficiently long and 

piodnce eicellenl fruit in (he open 
r. In the Middle Stales the tree 
wds in-door protection ; 
onches may be bent down 
ed in earth, in the warmest part of 
at region, Il is hardy south of 



t 



ireiiuB, and might be cultivated with 

"ni. In the south of Europe il is ra 
patently, haj no blossom, hk< 
development of slamens and pi 

.bslance, which is the embryo fruit. The fruit 



south of Europe il is raised to a great extent. 
, enlly, haj no blossom, hke No Blows in apples, 
development of slamens and pstils in a fleshy 



n and rich ; it is nutritive, lajiative, and wholesome. 

Son;, F>oriiSATTOH, CniTuas, flee. The best soil is a 

lep, only tolerably rich, rather moist, yellow kam, wifli k 

21» 



SGB AXEiiCAK nurr boox. 

dpr !atec-(l. Ii is profK^Btcd hj cminga, or laycn. Flul 
mrty la k tol^rablT mcnsi, psrtiallf Ehaded place. In N. 
En^lud ibrv arc raind in pots, or tubs, proiecled, daiiBg 
viuirr. ini'«lbis, vann rooms, or green-hoones, and set cnil 
K> tvar frail in the 'nnn BeaMm. Mr. S. Tewhsbary, 
lef Chrlsea, 31»_ i Tery sldlftd horticDtlahHl, protects lus 
mvs in thv ii^llir. set in fine loam, and in spiing he plinU 
thrm rtit in bis initlea. vbeic they grow teadilj, jielding 
■mxl i.-iuf« of fine trail. As (be fig has a tool ot tx 
^btviif iwts. ii is admirably adapted (o this mode of colcate. 
rntiie spahnsrt.T i wily fit ont dead wood, and sbotten i« 
fc«)C. suasxtine bnnchn. Add a lUtle salt to the nuuuue. 

I Bkovh fruii. Larft Elm, Bmrn Nt^Ut. Laige; 
o^k«lc kiT pTTiliwm : dark brown, with Uoe bkxHa ; Sedi nd: 
of a lAelifKxis daror. Hardj, regolai, and good beaier, ui 
me uf the best Ibr open cnltnre in this country. 

i. FRrsswin. Black Xapllt. Very lar^; py rifinpii 
oMiiioe tpti : brorn in the snn ; pale greoiish-ydlow in 
the sbsde : stalk short and thick ; eye mnk ; flesh teddiih- 
N\<wn. i^nk neai the centre: of rich and excelloit flmx. 
Hanlv, aiitt ailapt^ lo open cnltnre. One of the besL 

AioEi*. Medial; irrefu- 
lar i>yrtti'nii : excellent fla- 
T«»r [cwlnctiTe. 



rex. 



sp^iinen« ai one cn>p.and 
ixf i-t\>iw in a vear. 

4. Bii.v Isi-nu. Me- 
dial : niundi»h: llitiened at 
the apes ; dark riidet, al- 
must black liilly ripe ; flnh 
d«p r«l of a'rety sweet, 
ttiM'ious tlA-or. ' Very 
fniitlul. and t<deraUy 

y' MiLaniLUS, TFMi 
C^aiM Small ; round- 
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•le ^eUowisb-'wliite ; flesh white, rather dry, hoi 

ind nch. Not suited to open culture, hut excelleat 

ang and raising under glass. 

Bmu. Small ; roundish-obovate ; pale greenish-yellow ) 

d; flavor delicate and rich. Loudon says it is the 

fig in Britain. 

uoANT. R. Ghisholm, Beaufort, S. C, figures this 

ticttlturist, and says this and Celestial are the two 

iltivated there. The Alicant is extremely large. 

iaily and abundantly. 

THE ALMOND. 

J >nd is a native of Asia and Africa, resembling 
I in leaf and wood, and they are nown oa each 
•%ocks. Some botanists suppose them toe same thing, 
ain distinction is in the tniit ; the peach having a 
ick, luscious pulp, which is its fruit, and the almond 
I, leather-like covering ; the meat of the atone being 
it. 

. The almond is used in cookery, confectionery; 
le, and perfumery. The Sweet is ezcdlent food. 
Itter affords prussic acid, a powerful poison. The 
i is cultivated extensively in the south of Eurqpe, and 
(d to many parts of the world. 
, Pro?a&ation, Climate, &c. It requires the same 
d is propagated in the same way as the peach. It 
well on thrifty plum stocks. Some vaneties sue* 
»» in the Middle States, but better at the South. N. 
id and other northern regions are too cold for this 

ugh some ornamental varieties flourish here, 
^a Hard-Shell. Nuts large; very long. A good. 
variety, adapted to the Middle and Western States, and 
[y to the South. Large, handsome flowers, very oma- 
. Last of Sept. and first of Oct. 
3MM0N, Common Sweet. Nuts medial sise; hard; 
tt flavor, but not so fine as the preceding; bean 
Hardv, adapted to the Middle Region of the U. S. and 
South. • 

)PT-Shell Sweet, Ladief Thin SheU. The b€«t 
. It succeeds in the Middle and Western St^esm 
de situations oifly ; well adapted to the South. £tny« 
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Tbe bbxaonss sad [nres ipMS/ coenber. Frail iuft, Toy 
Ifln^-ovaL Sbetl [en*T. jTeal iirwi and fine. 

1. Thi BiTTii. Ftiiit larze : binet. The nee is ptodw- 
tin } ]ea.va lon^, d&ilc green : blofisoms tai^. 

S. Oliuuxtil Tujiths. TJte Zo-ge IWMc PItma- 
img is bcaQtifnl, «icti laxge shin;jh &o«ren. 7%( ^Mt^ 
ilSiJfa Ftnf-nxf \a s low and mcst beaotifiil shnib, tbicl^ 
coTcied in spring vilh small, docbtc, pink U ~ ~ 



Tbeseare all of tbe same gana 

and batiils, Ihoai^h of diflereni ^e- 

~~ This feunilj tf pbnts is * 

e of Asia, bat it is cnhinud 

. cnoifflTplj- in tbe SDotb of Eimipi, 

and in the West Indies, and mod- 

eraietjr in Florida. «beie it fiotuisbes 

wen, as it would, also, in tbe other 

soathem sections of the U. G., where 

the wild orange fhnushes a hardj 

With a slight prolectirai in 

r, it will imccef^ in other puis 

Omgi Tnt. of ihe Sooth. Tbe orange maj tie 

"-' -n Jane, from last Tear's scion.s. and a good growth 

T the; may be budded in Aug. 

Soil. CrLTtrat, Iksects, &c The soil should be a rich, 
fiiable loam, and the enltare Ihoroogb, with frequent sdning 
the soil. Raise stocks fiom seed, preferring the naiiTe. 
Graft or bad. The scale inseet has been vwy destmctire. 
U is small, oval, brownish, adbering clceeljr to (he buk and 
mider side of the leaves. As a remedy, hang np bmtelMC 
of strong scented herbs, as camomile, mints, sc., in the 
branches, namdy a strong decoction of these herbs. Wb^ 
oil soap may be effecraed, as it is good against moat insecu. 
(Pagers.) 

I. Tus ORAnas is Ibe finest tree, and its &mt is the most 
esteemed of this family. With its lonnd, golden frail, and 
dark green foliage, its app^rance is beaaliM. Hie lipe 
frail is very delirioos, refreshing and wholesome. The green 
is used for preserves and conCeclionery. The ritid ukd pulp 
"e nsed in cookery ; Ibe flowers for perfumer;. 
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The most valuable kind is the Comnum. Sweet. The 
Maltese and Blood Red are also highly esteemed for their 
tioe flavor. Their flesh is red. The St. Michael is of a de- 
licioas flavor. SevUk is bitter and sharp, and used mostly 
for marmalade. It has large and fragrant flowers. The 
Bergamot has fragrant leaves, flowers and fruit, and pro- 
duces bergamot essence, so highly valued in perfumery. 
Others are cultivated as ornaments, or curiosities. 

2. The Lemon yields fruit of a longer form than the or- 
ange i pale yellow ; fine, pleasant acid ^ used for lemonade 
and other cooling drinks. The skin abounds in essential oil, 
valuable in perfumery, and as a pleasant savor for various 
dishes. The Italian Sweet is good for the dessert. 

3. The Lime is similar to the lemon, but not quite so ^cid, 
lidi, or pleasant. It is often preserved green. 

4. The Shaddock bears very large fruit, weighing 6 or 7 Ibs^ 
of splendid appearance, but of little value. Its joke is 
saccharine and sub-acid. It is a tropical fruit. 

5. The CriRON produces fruit shaped like the lemon, boi 
much larger, yellow, waned, and furrowed. The rind is 
fragrant, the pulp sub-acid, and used for sweetmeats and 
preserves. 

THE OLIVE, (Oleina.) 

• 

This is a large shrub, with spreading head, and narrow, 
blui^-green leaves. A native of the temperate regions of 
Asia and Africa, but long, and now extensively, cultivated 
in the south of Europe, where its oil is used for various 
kinds of cookery : it is also exponed largely. The fruit is 
valuable for pickles. It is of easy culture. The best soil is 
dry, rocky regions. It is propagated by cuttings, layers, and 
seeds ; also by tumors, which form on the bark of the trunk, 
and are planted like bulbs. It is tolerably hardy, but not 
adapted to the North; of remarkable longevity, though 
coming rather early into bearing. The Southern States are 
well adapted to its cultivation. 

Varieties are numerous. The following are the best : — 
The Common European^ generally used for main crops. The 
Long Leaved is much cultivated in France. In Spain the 
Broad Leaved is much esteemed. It is very large, and yields 
an abundance of oil ; but it is too strong to be relished 
abroad.* Olivier Pieholine is the most valuable fbr picklet. 
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Hie Wke/fimg is hardy, and yields an abundance of fini oil; 
Uie tree is large ; branches pendent ; floarishes di most 
locations. The Awtfriam (Ofea Amencond) is a native of 
the Soother^ States ; nseless for firait, but may be valuable 
for sux:ks to graft on. 

NCJTS. 

The Chestnut is a noble tree, very common in our forests, 
also in Europe. The firuit is excellent. The Spanish is the 
largest, but it is rather tender for the North. The Dwarf 
ChestKutj or Chinquapin, forms a low tree of small firoit. 
The chestnut may be easily propagated by seed or grafting. 
It requires warm, mellow soil. 

TwR Enoush Walnut, or Madeira Nutj is a lofty tree, 
bearing fine fruit. It is rather tender for the North, but 
may be cultivated by raising trees from the seed, and if they 
are killed raise sprouts from them. In this way it has be- 
come hardy in this region. Propagated by seeds, and by 
grafting on other similar kinds. 

The Filbert is like our hazel nut, but fer larger, being 
improved from the native in Europe. Propagated by seed, 
layers, and suckers. Cultivate well, and prune closely, and 
they are of easy production. The English are the best. 
The following are choice kinds. 

1. Frizzled. Nut medial size; oval, compressed; husk 
hairy ; shell thick : kernel sweet and good. 

2. ked. Medial ; ovate ; thick shell ; peculiar and excel- 
lent flavor. 

3. Cosford. Large ; oblong ; hairy ; thin shell ; excellent 
flavor ; good bearer. 

4. White. Medial ; ovate ; whitish ; husks long ; excel- 
lent flavor. 

The Shellbark. or Hickory Nut, the Butternut and 
Black Walnut, with some variations, which occasionally 
indicate improvement, are well known in many of our for- 
ests and markets. 

POMEGRANATE, (Pumica granatum.) 

The Pomegranate is a native of Europe and Asia. It 
flourishes well in this country m the South, and the southern 
parts of the Middle Region, in favorable locations. The 
fruit is very beautiful; of the size of a large peach, with a 
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hmid ainii. of a yellow color, 
with a red check. It ia sweet, 
or rab-ocid, sad pleuoot, of a. 
tacAing nature, uid DBed in med- 
icine as a febrifoge. The irpe 
is oraaoientid, of low growth, 
and slender tininches. It iii prop- 
agated bv seeds, layers, cutting, 
and era&ing. The soil should 
be hdi and warm. 

The Vaiieties aie (be Siceet, ^ 
the Soi-dcul, and the Add o 
Wild, with a sharp flavor, mak- 
ing aa'ezcellenl symp for fevers 
tiA inflamioations. There are 
■pme ortkamental Iduds. !< 

THE MULBERRY (.Voikj) 
Is a tree of low growth nnd ea^y culture, on common til- 
lage. The frail is excellent and wholesotne. 
Propagated by seeds, layers, cuttings, and root* 

1. Tai. Blick (MiniJ «igra) originated 
Asia, and is rathsr tender for the North, yet i1 ^ 
ceeds here tolerably well. The fruit is large and i 
delicious. The tree is of a low, spreaiiing form, i 

2. Tbe Red (M/ma rubra) is a native ; the ftuii 
is small and pleasant; but much inferior tt " 
Blaclr, and to the following : ■•- 

3. JoHNsoB. The Horticalturisl contaim 
following account of this new native variety, 
flnm Kirtland. "Finil very large; oblong, cy 
lindric ; blackish; sub-acid, and of mild anc 
agreeable flavor. Growth of wood strong." 

THE BARBERRY. {Baberis.) 

The Barberry, or Berberry, grows wiW 

in many pans of the country, and in En- 

rape. It is a prickly shrub, 4, 5, 6, and 

- aSorlO feet high, ll growa sponta- 

iisly OQ hard, poor, gravelly smla ; abo 

--' moist sLtUBtioDH, among uonea. by 

nd old fences. It is promMWd ^ 

muckers, and t£»aa. Tm tail 
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i; used for pnserrM, jellies, pickles, tut^ 
kc. Preserves are macb improved bj 
u!.ipg one bntf sweet »jip[tfi, or the rata' 
pari of a fine imter-inelon, sach as the Bed 

The tannin principle is in the hwt ; md 

rhe bark and vood are used to trolor ml- 

rapid growth, dunbil- 



, and the beautf of the flower, frnit 
1 whole plant, it is admirably adapUd 
1 protective and OTnamental hed^, '' 



.. land dry or moiat, rich or poOT, 

ThK objection to it as a hedge is its aayo- 

spread. As to its blasting grain 



™3; 



the weight of evidence showa thai il 



WHORTLEBERRY AND BLITEBEEEY. 

Tbb Bt.ACK Whohtleberrt (VtKcinium rniiuamny is B 

snudi shrub, from 2 lo 6 feel high, generally growing in 

nwist simIs and swamps, prodneing small, round, sweei, and 

ozcellent fruit, ripening the lallet part of summer. 

Thb Low BLUEBEaHv ^Vaccinium leatl/aia) is a small, low 
bosh, 6 to 12 inches high, growing in beds, or bunches, (a 
dry hills and mountains, bul most extensively on light pine 
pUins, prodacing blue berries 61 similar tbrm and quality to 
the whortleberr]', but rather larger, more tender, and some- 
what earlier, ripening at midsummer. Both kinds may bo 
improved by cuUivalion, and raising seedlings. 

SHEPHERDIA, OR BUFFALO BERRY. 

This is an omatnenlsJ shrub, ti lo 
13 teel high, wiih beaniiftJ silver? 
leaves. The fruit is small; round- 
ish ; red ; excellent fiw preserves, 
it is dicedous, that is. hai the tUuni- 
naie flowers on one tree, and Ihe 
pistillate on another, and ill Ihe&ult 
IS on The latter. They are set in 
pairs, from 6 to 10 or 55 feet apwt. 
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